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To the Victims 
of the Cyprus Tragedy 


Eéves duves amov6oQópes ué bwaxitovv 


duvvouae ors aBdooov THY Ka&A050 
Kai THY Kpavyn OV Sapatu. 
"Avréxc THY APTA) TG POV 
THY amovala TNS &YÅTNS 

TOV GK PWTNPLAGLS THS Vuxns- 


Alien voices libation-bearers split me, 

I defend myself in the descent of the abyss 
and I subdue my shriek. 

I endure the seizure of the hours 

the absence of love 

the mutilation of the soul. 


Hector Patriotis, Porphyrómata 
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Preface 


On July 15, 1974, the Republic of Cyprus collapsed after four- 
teen turbulent years of independent life. In a bloody coup instigated 
by the military regime then ruling Greece, hundreds of loyalists were 
killed and thousands were wounded or arrested. Archbishop Makarios, 
the president of the republic, barely escaped assassination as he fled 
to a British base from which he was flown out of Cyprus. A week 
later, on July 20, Turkey landed troops on the north coast of the 
island with the alleged aim of "restoring constitutional order" and 
“protecting” the 18 percent Turkish Cypriot minority. As a result 
of the fighting between the Turkish forces and the weak and dis- 
organized Greek Cypriot National Guard, 6,000 Greek Cypriots 
(mostly civilians) were killed, 200,000 (one-third of the island's 
population) fled to the south as refugees, and 3,000 were (and still 
are) missing. Turkey managed to partition the island and to bring 
under its direct control 40 percent of Cyprus. In the meantime, the 
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Turkish Cypriot population, which was scattered throughout the 
island, was moved to the occupied north and settled, along with 
thousands of colonists from Turkey, in the abandoned Greek Cypriot 
villages. Two years after the invasion the Greek Cypriot population 
still lives in perpetual fear of another Turkish advance on the island 
as Turkey continues to occupy the northern part of Cyprus with 
40,000 troops and over 200 tanks. 

Greece and Turkey were the guarantor powers which in 1960 
signed the Zurich and London agreements that launched Cypriot 
independence. Both countries, along with England, pledged to pro- 
tect the independence, territorial integrity, and sovereignty of the 
new republic. Not only did Greece and Turkey fail to honor their 
pledges, but they proved to be the greatest threat to the island 
state’s independence. England (the former colonial power and third 
party to the agreements), had two major military bases on Cyprus 
and clearly defined legal obligations to protect the sovereignty of the 
republic; yet it remained a passive spectator both during the Greek 
coup and the subsequent Turkish intervention, preferring instead to 
issue mute protests periodically. 

To this day no progress has been made toward a solution, and 
none seems to be in sight. The situation in Cyprus has changed little 
since the invasion. The potential for another conflagration remains 
high, with unforeseen repercussions not only for Cyprus and Greek- 
Turkish relations but for the very peace of the world. 

Many books have been written on the Cyprus question. These 
have explored the issue from a legalistic perspective or from one 
focusing on international relations. To my knowledge none has con- 
sidered the political sociology of the problem or traced the internal 
social dynamics, which, along with external interference, brought 
down the Cyprus republic in the summer of 1974. 

The aim of the present study is to fill this gap, to explore the 
social-structural conditions which paved the way to external inter- 
vention. International issues relating to the Cyprus question will be 
dealt with only to the extent that they are necessary for an under- 
standing of internal societal processes. This is not to suggest that 
the international scene played only a minor role in the Cyprus 
tragedy. On the contrary, I consider it axiomatic that the major 
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responsibility for the destruction of Cyprus lies outside Cyprus. It 
lies in the corridors of international power politics where small 
peoples are unimportant and therefore expendable. At the same 
time, I am not suggesting that the tragedy occurred only as a result 
of foreign intrusion. External interference was successful only be- 
cause internal conditions made it possible. No foreseeable solution 
can be permanent, then, if it is carved out in ignorance of these 
internal conditions and the myriad structural contradictions that led 
to the breakdown. 

Throughout this study, sociological concepts and theories are em- 
ployed as tools for understanding the internal dynamics of Cypriot 
society. The theme of societal transformation, from traditional 
patterns of social organization to modern secular forms, has been 
useful in understanding the rise and decline of the anticolonialist 
movement, which set the stage for the 1974 crisis. Theories of social 
and political accommodation are called on to explain the structural 
impediments to Greek and Turkish cooperation in Cyprus. Finally, 
theories about the breakdown of democratic regimes are employed 
as an aid in examining the final phase of the collapse of the Cyprus 
republic. Although the aim of the book is not to test sociological 
theories, their application to the Cyprus case offers an opportunity 
to examine some of their strengths and weaknesses. 

The methods and techniques used for gathering the data are also 
varied and eclectic. I have used historical, statistical, and survey 
material which I have been collecting over a period of several years 
in an ongoing study of Cypriot society. Historical data are extensively 
used to explain the social and political climate prevailing in Cyprus 
before the coup. It should be stressed that without historical infor- 
mation, any attempt to explain the Cyprus tragedy is futile, for the 
roots of the problem lie deep in the remote as well as the recent 
past. 

I have also been a participant-observer during crucial periods of 
Cypriot history. As a high school student in Cyprus during the 
1950s, I lived through the first phase of the Cyprus drama, the 
1955-59 guerrilla war against the British. The involvement of some 
friends and relatives with the guerrilla movement brought me in 
direct contact with many of its architects, thus exposing me to an 
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"insider's view." My academic interest began in the latter part of the 
1960s when, as a graduate student, I started a systematic sociological 
inquiry into the nature of the Greek Cypriot nationalist movement. 
I have visited Cyprus yearly since the summer of 1966 and have kept 
up with developments there. In 1971 I spent nine months in Cyprus 
and continued my research. During the 1973-74 academic year, I 
was on leave from the University of Maine to conduct a research 
project in rural Cyprus. As a visiting member of the Cyprus Social 
Research Centre, I was in a position to observe the unfolding tragedy 
closely during its most critical period. I followed the situation syste- 
matically through the local press and kept a research file on the sub- 
ject. Furthermore, located in such a central position, I was able to 
discuss the Cyprus problem with politicians, intellectuals, and com- 
mon people. I was in Cyprus during both the coup and the Turkish 
invasion and witnessed in horror, with relatives and friends, what 
may be considered the most devastating and tragic moments in the 
history of Cyprus. During those days, like most of my compatriots, 
I experienced the blatant callousness and inhumanity of men of 
power and wondered, in utter desperation, why the world, particu- 
larly the Western world, allowed such a holocaust to take place 
within its midst. 

Chapter 1 deals with the historical background of the Cyprus 
tragedy. It examines the impact of colonialism on traditional institu- 
tions and the resulting rise of a conservative church-led anticolonialist 
movement aiming at Enosis, or the union of Cyprus with Greece. 
The interrelatedness of Enosis and the rise of Turkish Cypriot 
separatism is analyzed. 

Chapter 2 considers Archbishop Makarios's sources of political 
dominance. I examine the traditional, charismatic, and legal-rational 
bases of his rule and show how all three contributed to his unparal- 
leled political legitimacy. I also explore the material base of Makarios's 
power, his direct and indirect control of the central institutions of 
the country, and the reasons for the strong support he enjoyed in all 
segments of Greek Cypriot society. 

Chapter 3 delves into the origins, development, social base, and 
structure of the enosist opposition, which in collusion with the 
Greek dictatorship brought down the Makarios government. 

Chapter 4 examines the nature of the linkage between the Greek 
dictatorship and Cyprus and the way in which the former gradually 
undermined the independence of the island republic. The reasons for 
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the Cyprus government's weakness in coping with external inter- 
ference are explained. 

It should be stressed that the title of the book in no way implies 
that Cyprus ceased to exist as an independent republic. Today Cyprus 
is, of course, a member of the United Nations, though 40 percent of 
its territory is still under foreign occupation. The present work is 
an analysis of the emergence of Cyprus as an independent republic 
and of the forces that brought about the catastrophe of 1974. 


I am indebted to a large number of people for their cooperation, 
encouragement, and critical assistance in completing this manuscript, 
though it would be impossible to mention them all. I am especially 
grateful to my friend and colleague Professor Steven Cohn for his 
painstaking reading of the manuscript and his constructive criticism 
of the first draft. Similar appreciation goes to Professors Leonard 
Doob and Kyriakos Kontopoulos for carefully reading the manuscript 
and offering invaluable suggestions which surely improved the quality 
of the book. 

Many thanks to the following colleagues and friends for their 
varied assistance over the years and for their stimulating discussions 
of the Cyprus issue: Don Strickland, Stanley Kyriakides, John Cole, 
Stephen Marks, George Georghallides, Charles Moskos, Ronald 
Cohen, Joseph Albini, Christos Ioannides, Warren Dunham, Paschalis 
Kitromilides, and Petros Yiassemides. 

Special thanks to Professor John Peristiany, founder and director 
of the Cyprus Social Research Centre (1969-74), for offering me the 
opportunity to be in Cyprus and carry out sociological research 
there. Thanks also to my former colleagues at the Centre: Michael 
Attalides, Eleni Niketa, and Elengo Rangou, with whom I worked 
and studied Cypriot society. 

Many thanks and appreciation to Sharon Stover for the extra 
care she took in typing and often editing the manuscript. Many 
thanks, too, to Eva Meyn, our departmental secretary, for all the 
enthusiastic support she gave me, and to Talal Al-Shair for his tech- 
nical assistance. 

Warm affections to my family in Cyprus for their unqualified 
love and for their invaluable help during my research. Lastly, this 
book might not have been written without the constant encourage- 


ment of my wife, Emily, with whom I shared the tragic moments of 
July 1974. 
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Social and historical antecedents 


CYPRIOT SOCIETY BEFORE COLONIALISM 

Cyprus is located at the easternmost part of the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is about 600 miles east of the Greek mainland, only 40 miles 
south of the Turkish coast, and about 100 miles west of Lebanon. 
Its area is no bigger than half the size of New Jersey, or 3,572 square 
miles, with a population of just over 600,000. At the time of the 
Greek coup and Turkish invasion, the Greeks composed about 80 
percent of the population; the Turks, 18 percent; and Armenians, 
Maronites, and British expatriates, the remaining 2 percent. The 
population of Cyprus was intermixed in 628 villages and 6 cities. 
Greek and Turkish villages were dispersed throughout the island. 


The first two parts of this chapter are reprinted, with changes, from my 
previously published article, “Social Change and the Rise and Decline of Social 
Movements: The Case of Cyprus,” American Ethnologist 2 (May 1975): 309- 
30. 
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Due to its geographic location and the richness of its copper 
mines, Cyprus throughout its long history became the prey of con- 
querors. Whatever empire was in control of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean also controlled Cyprus, and the history of the island has been 
the succession of one foreign ruler after another. Mycenaeans, As- 
syrians, Egyptians, Persians, Romans, the Ptolemies, Byzantines, 
Franks, Venetians, Turks, and the British left their mark on Cyprus. 
But aside from recent events, the periods that by far had the greatest 
impact on the island’s culture were the Mycenaean migrations begin- 
ning about 1400 B.C.! and the Byzantine age, A.D. 300-1192. 

Mycenaean colonization of Cyprus was significant because Greek 
culture was introduced and established. The language, art, and re- 
ligion of mainland Greece were transmitted to Cyprus and no sub- 
sequent historical event succeeded in changing this basic Hellenic 
cultural pattern until the 1974 Turkish takeover of the northern part 
of Cyprus. Byzantium, which was the continuation of the ancient 
Greek and Hellenistic periods, sealed the cultural configuration of 
the island. During the more than eight centuries of Byzantine rule, 
the culture of Byzantium penetrated every fiber of Cypriot life, per- 
haps more so than in any other part of the Greek world. 

One of the most important events taking place during the Byzan- 
tine period was the attainment of autonomy by the Cypriot church, 
which occurred in about the middle of the fifth century A.D.? Em- 
peror Zeno gave the Cypriot church complete independence and 
vested the archbishop with certain rights and privileges reserved only 
for emperors. The autocephaly, or independence, of the Cypriot 
church and the attendant privileges are valid to this day. 

The Byzantine period is important in another respect. The Byzan- 
tine empire included within its domain both Cyprus and mainland 
Greece. Thus a kind of cultural union between the two countries 
was maintained in spite of the 600 miles separating them. And, al- 
though Cyprus followed a different historical evolution after the 
Byzantine era, the legacy of Byzantium lived on. Any major cultural 
movement in mainland Greece had its corresponding impact on 
Cyprus as well. 


1. W. H. Catling, Cypriot Bronzework in the Mycenaean World (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1964); Sir George Hill, The History of Cyprus, vol. 1 (Cam- 
bridge, Eng.: Cambridge University Press, 1940). 

2. John Hackett, A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus (London: 
Methuen, 1901), pp. 20-30. 
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Byzantine rule was succeeded by European feudalism, which 
lasted for almost four centuries— A.D. 1192-1571. First the Franks 
and later the Venetians established a feudal system; European nobles 
went to the island and reduced the native population to the level of 
serfs. In addition, the Greek Orthodox church was suppressed, and 
there were attempts to impose Roman Catholicism on the Greeks. 

Neither the Frankish nor the Venetian periods caused any radical 
transformation of the island's cultural patterns. No doubt there were 
changes, but they were not equal in magnitude to those of the earlier 
period of Byzantine rule. The feudal period did not inhibit the emer- 
gence of Greek nationalism in the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries as it might have if the religion of the Greek population had 
become Catholic and the spoken language French or Italian. Instead, 
the language of the Greek Cypriots remained Greek and their religion 
Byzantine Christian. Since French and Italian rule did not destroy 
the Hellenic-Byzantine culture, the potential for the emergence of 
Greek nationalism in Cyprus remained. Perhaps the island would 
have become Latinized had the French and Vénetian epochs lasted 
longer. But the Turkish invasion of 1571 prevented such an eventu- 
ality. 

The Turkish conquest can be thought of as a turning point in the 
evolution of Cypriot society. Its effects were tantamount to a true 
revolution, but a revolution imposed from outside. The conquest 
brought about three fundamental changes in the Cypriot social 
structure whose effects are still deeply felt: (1) the destruction of 
European feudalism, (2) the restoration of the Greek Orthodox 
church to its former position of dominance, and (3) the settlement 
on Cyprus of a sizable Turkish minority? 

The Turks, once they conquered Cyprus, either killed or expelled 
the European nobles. The feudal system was abolished and land was 
distributed to the former serfs, who were Orthodox Christians, and 
to the newly arrived Moslem settlers? The Turkish conquest, 
furthermore, created ethnic heterogeneity. Turkish migrants settled 
in Cyprus, and gradually a sizable Turkish Cypriot community was 
formed, eventually composing 18 percent of the total population. 


3. Sir George Hill, The History of Cyprus, vol. 4 (Cambridge, Eng.: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1952). 

4. Theodore Papadopoulos, Social and Historical Data on Population 1570- 
1881 (Nicosia: Cyprus Research Centre, 1965); Hill, The History of Cyprus, 
vol. 4. 
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Last, and most significant, the Turkish conquest restored the 
Greek Orthodox church to its former princely status and endowed it 
with unprecedented secular and spiritual powers. The authority 
vacuum created by the abolition of the aristocratic order was filled 
by the church, which became the most central institution in Greek 
Cypriot society. The Turks recognized only Orthodoxy as the offi- 
cial non-Moslem religion of the island, and they persecuted the 
Catholics. In short, the Turks reversed the situation that existed 
under feudalism. In addition, the sultan vested the church with spe- 
cial administrative privileges, such as collecting state taxes and offi- 
cially representing the Orthodox Greeks in Constantinople. The 
archbishop was elevated to the status of Ethnarch, national leader 
or political spokesman for the Greek population. Consequently, the 
church of Cyprus became under Turkish rule the most authoritative 
and powerful institution on the island. It has been said that during 
the eighteenth century the archbishop’s political authority was al- 
most equal, if not superior, to that of the Turkish governor. 

It should not be assumed, however, that Turkish rule was nothing 
but benevolent to the Greek Christians. Although the Turks abolished 
feudalism and restored the authority of the Orthodox church, their 
rule was arbitrary and frequently brutal. The Ottoman conquest 
brought about a different form of despotism in that the Venetian 
aristocracy was replaced by the Ottoman military oligarchy.$ 

The endowment of the church with special rights and privileges 
was intended to promote the interests of the empire. The title of 
Ethnarch was given to the Cypriot archbishop during the middle of 
the seventeenth century when the population of Cyprus was being 
depleted rapidly because of maladministration, the rapacious extrac- 
tion of taxes by local officials, and natural disasters like dearth and 
plague. The church, functioning as a guardian of the Greeks, pre- 
vented further depopulation and in exchange guaranteed the flow 
of tax revenues into the imperial treasury. The administration in 
Constantinople used the church as a practical means of tax collec- 
tion. The detailed records of the church were highly helpful in 

5. Claude D. Cobham, Exerpta Cypria (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1908), pp. 458-59. 

6. Papadopoulos, Social and Historical Data, p. 32. 

7.Hill, The History of Cyprus, vol. 4, p. 68; Archimandridis Kyprianos, 
Historia Chronoloyiki Tes Nesou Kyprou (Nicosia: N. Katalanos, 1902), 
p.458. 


p 
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locating taxpayers. In addition, by endowing the archbishop with 
political authority, the sultan checked the power of the various 
Turkish governors and thereby reduced the possibility of rebellions 
from within the empire. 

In the eyes of the Greeks the church was not only the symbol of 
their ethnic and religious identities, but also their protector against 
mistreatment by local officials. Thus, the church under the Turks 
gained substantial honor and prestige in Cypriot society. As long as 
the Turks occupied Cyprus, the church remained the central institu- 
tional sphere around which the political, intellectual, and cultural 
life of Greek Cypriots revolved. The uncertain and precarious life 
conditions under Turkish rule kept Greek Cypriots spiritually, 
culturally, and socially attached to the sacred institution. 

The special privileges given to the archbishop by the imperial 
government were not enjoyed without a price. His authority under- 
mined the status and power of the local Turkish hierarchy and in- 
vited the hatred and jealousy of the Turkish governor. Thus, when 
the Greek War of Independence erupted on the mainland in 1821, 
the then Turkish governor, Kügük Mehmet, found an excuse to 
massacre all of the higher clergy, including Archbishop Kyprianos, 
and many laymen for allegedly plotting a revolution.® 

A new archbishop was later enthroned and endowed with the 
same privileges as his predecessors, although his powers were cur- 
tailed considerably. However, in the minds of the Greek population, 
the church symbolized resistance to Turkish rule. The sacrifice of 
Archbishop Kyprianos and the other church fathers enhanced the 
honor and prestige of the church and strengthened the legitimacy of 
the archbishop's role as the Ethnarch, or national guardian, of Cypriot 
Hellenism. The undermining of this traditional role of the church 
during colonialism was one of the decisive factors contributing to 
the appearance of Enosis (union with Greece) as a dynamic social 
movement. 


COLONIALISM AND ENOSIS 
The change from Turkish rule to British tutelage in 1878? was 
not simply one of administration. The effects were qualitative as 


8. Cobham, Exerpta Cypria, pp. 452-59. 
9. Dwight Lee, Great Britain and the Cyprus Convention Policy of 1878 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1934). 
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well. Just as the Turkish conquest brought about fundamental 
changes in the Cypriot social structure, so did British rule. The 
change was discontinuous and inevitably created strains that pro- 
vided fuel for the dynamic growth of an anti-British movement. The 
strains experienced in Cypriot society with the coming of the new 
administration were a result of the colonial policy of introducing 
new laws, new institutions, and new practices that were foreign and 
in direct opposition to local customs and traditions. The British suc- 
ceeded in antagonizing traditional authority as well as the wider 
strata of the population, namely the peasants and the emerging ur- 
ban middle class. Under the British, the legitimacy of the church as 
a political institution was curbed. The uncertainty and precarious- 
ness of life, dominant factors during Ottoman rule, were eradicated, 
thus reducing one of the social bases of the church’s authority. 
Furthermore, the new regime facilitated, directly or indirectly, the 
emergence of new secular forces which attempted to exert a political 
role independent of church authority. 

The colonial policy that most antagonized the church was the un- 
willingness of the British to continue recognizing the archbishop as 
Ethnarch, or political representative of the Christian Hellenes.'? To 
the British, who were nurtured on doctrines which stressed that 
religion and politics must be kept separate, recognition of the Cypriot 
archbishop as a political representative seemed ludicrous, at the 
least. Consequently, relations between the religious institution and 
the colonial administration began on an antagonistic note, full of 
friction and bitterness on the part of the Orthodox hierarchy. 

Disregard of local traditions by colonial officials was evidenced 
very early. The following case will serve as an example. As early as 
1879, a year after the British occupation, two priests were arrested 
by the authorities for cutting forest wood, an act forbidden by a 
newly enacted colonial law. The priests were treated as if they were 
common criminals; they were jailed and their heads, beards, and 
mustaches shaven. News of the incident triggered island-wide pro- 
tests. Archbishop Sofronios sent a long letter to the colonial secre- 
tary vividly protesting the disrespect shown toward the ministers of 
the Almighty by the local authorities. This incident provided an op- 


10. Hill, The History of Cyprus, vol. 4, p. 577. 
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portunity for the archbishop to express his disappointment and 
frustration over British rule in general. Among other things the arch- 
bishop declared: 


His Excellency the High Commissioner as soon as he landed in 
Cyprus proclaimed in the name of the Queen that, besides 
other benefits, the customs and usages also of the inhabitants 
of Cyprus should be respected; and, nevertheless, hear and be- 
hold! On the elapse of ten months after the occupation we see 
these very things contempted and trampled underfoot by 
British rulers. 

In our Royal Berats, which are so many, title-deeds be- 
tween the Ottoman Government and the spiritual chiefs of the 
several Christian communities, are described some privileges 
and rights which the Conqueror Mahomet II had granted to 
the spiritual chiefs, and which their successors had confirmed, 
wherein is positively stated that wherever clergymen commit 
any offence which is intended to be such, an application on 
such a matter should be made to the Archbishop. . . . Priests 
for slight offences should be imprisoned in the Archepiscopal 
residence, in conformity with the ancient usages and the Berat 
of the Archbishop... . But we have a labyrinth of laws without 
having any positive and determined form of Government 
whereby we might be ruled as rational beings.!! 


These early animosities between the religious order and the 
British precluded any later possibility of British co-optation or suc- 
cessful dominance of the church, and as time went by other circum- 
stances contributed toward widening the gap between the church 
and the colonial establishment. The political disenfranchisement of 
the church also had severe economic consequences since the church 
was no longer responsible for the collection of taxes. In fact, because 
of the unwillingness of the colonial administration to be involved in 
church affairs, the church had difficulty collecting its traditional 
dues.? 

The church under Turkish rule had evolved to a great extent as 
an institution intimately interwoven with the polity; once the sup- 


11. Great Britain, Correspondence Respecting the Treatment of Prisoners 
at Famagusta in Cyprus No. 8 (London: Harrison & Sons, 1879), pp. 4-6. 
12. Hill, The History of Cyprus, vol. 4, p. 575. 
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ports provided by the latter were withdrawn, the church suffered 
serious strains. Because there was no longer any need for church 
protection against the arbitrariness of Turkish officialdom, the 
authority of the church began declining with the beginning of 
colonialism. In addition, the British continually introduced laws that 
were in direct opposition to the prevailing, traditional social order. 
The following quotation vividly expresses local resentment: 


It is indeed surprising and also incomprehensible that our hon- 
orable governors, although they themselves are so devoted to 
their country’s traditions and keep them intact, strongly 
adhering to ancient rules and customs, towards us the Cypriots 
they are so ready to bring changes and innovations... . But by 
increasingly introducing to us new laws and new customs they 
are terrifying us as much as the ancients were terrified by the 
Danaans with their presents about whom they were forewarn- 
ing "beware of Danaans bearing gifts." Similarly we shall also 
be forced to say about the British “beware of Englishmen 
bearing laws," . . . lawmaking that is contrary to the traditions 
of a certain place is nothing more than true tyranny.!? 


It was primarily this forcible secularization of the political sys- 
tem and the corresponding erosion of the foundations of traditional, 
religious authority that set the stage for the emergence of an intense 
anti-British campaign. The greater the degree of erosion of the tra- 
ditional authority system, the more intense the growth of the Enosis 
movement. It was the high clergy who instigated the anti-British 
riots that swept the island in 1931,'^ and it was with the aid of the 
church that a guerrilla movement was organized in 1955.15 

This argument, however, needs certain qualification. It is not sug- 
gested that the erosion of traditional authority was a sufficient cause 
for the growth of the Enosis movement. Nor is it suggested that it 
was even a necessary cause. I simply propose that the crisis of tra- 
ditional legitimacy was decisive in accelerating the growth of the 

13. Quoted from the weekly newspaper Alethia (July 15, 1897), and trans- 
lated from the Greek by the author. Additional quotations from Cypriot news- 
papers also have been translated by the author. 

14. Hill, The History of Cyprus, vol. 4, p. 573. 

15. See George Grivas, The Memoirs of General Grivas, trans. Charles 


Foley (New York: Praeger, 1965). Originally published in Greek as Apom- 
nemoneumata Agonos EOKA (Athens: privately printed, 1961). 
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movement and in intensifying its appeal. Furthermore, the total and 
direct involvement in the movement of the most central and power- 
ful traditional institution turned the movement in a direction that it 
might not otherwise have followed. 

The Enosis movement would probably have emerged whether or 
not the church was antagonized by colonial rule. Enosis movements 
emerged in other parts of the Greek world with different historical 
experiences, such as Crete and the Ionian Islands, thus suggesting the 
primacy of the ethnic cultural factor. But the life cycle or evolution 
of the Enosis movement in Cyprus might have followed a different 
direction had the church remained neutral or accorded only lip ser- 
vice to it. 

It was not the church alone that the British antagonized in their 
determination to modernize the island. Indeed, colonial policy, as I 
mentioned, infringed upon the interests of a wide strata of the popu- 
lation, rich and poor alike. The primary source of friction and dis- 
content was the notorious Tribute, which was the dominant economic 
issue during the first fifty years of British rule. As part of the 
original agreement between England and Turkey, the former was 
obligated to pay the latter an annual sum of money in the form of 
rent. The British extracted this sum from the local populace by direct 
taxation. This practice was resented by the population, which had 
been under the illusion that the coming of the British would end all 
forms of taxation. Taxes not only continued to be levied, but the 
efficiency of the colonial administration prevented many a taxpayer 
from evading payment, a common practice during Ottoman rule. 
Furthermore, the intention of many British officials to "develop" 
the island intensified discontent because the monies for this develop- 
ment would come from local sources. These economic frustrations 
and the discontent of the traditional elite found their outlet in the 
Enosis movement. 

The Tribute was protested not only by the Cypriots but also by 
prominent Englishmen like Winston Churchill, who visited the island 
in 1907. On his return to England he reported to the British Parlia- 
ment his displeasure over the Tribute. “I had not realized,” he de- 
clared, “that we have drawn from this island, exhausted as it was by 

16. George Georghallides, "The Commutation of Cyprus' Payment of the 
Turkish Debt Charge," Epeteris 4 (1971): 379-415. 
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300 years of Turkish misgovernment, upwards of 1,800,000 pounds 
since our occupation thirty years ago.””!” 

Discontent reached explosive proportions when it was revealed 
that the money extracted for payment of the Tribute was being de- 
posited in the Bank of England to pay back an old Ottoman loan of 
1855 and to ransom Englishmen captured by Turkish brigands. This 
scandal, plus the colonial government’s calls for increased taxation 
to meet a trade deficit, created such a furor that mass riots broke 
out in October 1931, accompanied by cries for “freedom from Bri- 
tish oppression” and “union with Mother Greece."!? Enosis was the 
cultural expression of these social strains and discontinuities experi- 
enced in Cypriot society during the early decades of colonialism. 

Enosis was a manifestation of a pan-Hellenic ideology that arose 
in 1453, the very year Constantinople fell to the Turks. The “‘Great 
Idea"? was a dream shared by Greeks that someday the Byzantine 
empire would be restored and all the Greek lands would once again 
be united into a Greater Greece. The “Great Idea” found expression 
in other parts of the Greek world, such as Crete and the Ionian 
Islands. One could argue that the “Great Idea" had an internal logic, 
pressing for realization in every part of the Greek world which con- 
tinued to be under foreign rule. Because the Greeks of Cyprus have 
considered themselves historically and culturally to be Greeks, the 
"Great Idea" has had an intense appeal. Thus, when the church 
fathers called on the Cypriots to fight for union with Greece, it did 
not require much effort to heat up emotions. It was the interplay of 
cultural-ideological factors with the structural strains of colonialism 
that gave birth to Enosis as a social movement. Neither the ideologi- 
cal nor the structural factors alone were sufficient to account for its 
rise. 

Enosis was an indigenous movement to the extent that it em- 
bodied and symbolized the legacy of the Hellenic-Byzantine civiliza- 
tion. It called for the restoration of values dear to a people nurtured 


17. George Georghallides, "Churchill's 1907 Visit to Cyprus: A Political 
Analysis," Epeteris 3 (1970): 214-20. 

18. Hill, The History of Cyprus, vol. 4, p. 573; Georghallides, “The Com- 
mutation of Cyprus' Payment" 1971, p. 24. 

19. Adamantia Pollis, “The Great Idea: A Study in Greek Nationalism” 
(Ph.D. diss. Johns Hopkins University, 1958). 
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in the traditions of Byzantine Christianity. Enosis became a move- 
ment at a time when these traditions were challenged by the en- 
croachment of modernity, an import of colonialism. The movement 
can be viewed as primarily the expression of a desire to reaffirm 
Greek-Christian moral standards, which were threatened by secu- 
larization and modernization.?? 

Thus Enosis was an attempt to reinforce the moral foundations 
upon which traditional institutions were built. The "Great Idea" 
and Enosis may be regarded also as revivalistic ideologies that func- 
tioned to unify the Hellenic world and to promote the process of 
nation building, a process similar to that observed by anthropolo- 
gists investigating millenarian movements?! 

Enosis did not originate in the church but in the minds of intel- 
lectuals in their attempt to revive Greek-Byzantine civilization. How- 
ever, being the most central and powerful of institutions, the church 
contributed immensely to its development. The church embraced 
the movement and for all practical purposes became its guiding 
nucleus. By so doing, the church barred secular groups from taking 
over leadership of the movement, which the Communists attempted 
to do. Had they succeeded, the history of Enosis and of Cyprus 
might have followed an entirely different direction. The church's 
firm grip over the movement, however, guaranteed the maintenance 
of the movement's traditional nationalist rhetoric. 

British colonialism not only antagonized traditional authority, 
but it also contributed to the emergence of conditions that threatened 
traditional society. It fostered the creation of a capitalist-oriented 


20. “Secularization” and “modernization” are controversial terms. How- 
ever, I use them for lack of better terminology. By secularization I simply 
mean the emergence in society of nonreligious explanations of the world 
and of direct or indirect attacks on the sacredness of existing traditions. Secu- 
larization implies a "'this-worldly" orientation to life. I limit the concept of 
“modernization” (as distinct from "political development") to urbanization, 
expansion of the mass media and communication, increase in literacy, in- 
crease in the GNP and per capita income, industrialization, and so forth. It is as- 
sumed that modernization and secularization are parallel processes. For a discus- 
sion of modernization as it is defined here, see Samuel Huntington, Political 
Order in Changing Societies (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968). 

21. Peter Worsley, The Trumpet Shall Sound: A Study of “Cargo” Cults in 
Melanesia (New York: Schocken, 1968). 
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Society and the corresponding expansion of the merchant middle 
class, prospering from the import-export trade. Commercialization 
and urbanization are secularizing processes aggravating the under- 
lying social base from which traditional institutions draw their sup- 
port. It was from this urban middle class that new secular elites 
emerged and, directly or indirectly, challenged the church's hegem- 
ony. This challenge took form in the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council, composed of laymen and created by the colonial govern- 
ment. Ironically, as a result of the 1931 riots, the governor abolished 
the council. After that time, until the end of British rule in 1959, 
the governor ruled Cyprus directly without any local participation. 
This prevented the creation of political institutions viable enough to 
provide a channel for political participation by the newly emerging 
Social groups. Thus, the polity remained undeveloped at a time 
when society was rapidly changing and new forces were pressing for 
expression. The abolition of the Cypriot Legislative Council elimi- 
nated the only potential forum for the emergence of a secular politi- 
cal force viable enough to have transformed Enosis into a secular 
anticolonialist movement. The lack of organized political institutions 
permitted the church to maintain its unchallenged leadership over 
Enosis. 

By the time the Second World War ended and the British de- 
cided to install a more liberal constitution based on the principle of 
local self-rule, the Enosis movement was the most central political 
issue. Indeed, the postwar era signaled the beginning of an uncom- 
promising struggle for Enosis. Whereas in earlier times the Cypriots, 
through the Legislative Council, were demanding social reforms as 
essential to their well-being, any cooperation with the colonial gov- 
ernment was now branded betrayal. In the past, when the Legislative 
Council was still in existence, Enosis was always at the forefront as 
the ideal, but the ideal did not preclude pressure for liberal reforms. 
It did not preclude demands for the abolition of the Tribute, reduc- 
tion of taxes, greater representation of natives in the administrative 
machinery, and many other concessions not immediately related to 
Enosis. 

The situation after the war was entirely different. It was charac- 
terized by a single-minded demand for “Enosis and only Enosis.” 
Any proposals for reforms were dismissed by the church as colonial 
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plots to divert the attention of the population from Enosis.”* What 
were the causes of this new mood? Why the urgency for immediate 
Enosis? What forces precipitated the new, unprecedented militancy, 
which led step by step to violent insurrection in 1955? The answer 
lies in the emergence of communism and the concomitant absence 
of alternative political institutions that would have served as chan- 
nels for the expression of emerging diverse interests. Society was 
polarized between the church and the Communists, and Enosis 
became the key to political supremacy. 

Communism appeared in Cyprus in 1926 when a handful of 
Marxists established the KKK, Kommounistikon Komma Kyprou 
(Communist Party of Cyprus).? The party was soon outlawed, but 
it was able to organize the labor force. By 1946 the Communists, 
under their new name, AKEL, Anorthotikon Komma Ergazomenou 
Laou (Progressive Party of the Working People), proved to be a for- 
midable electoral power. In the municipal elections of that year, the 
leftist coalition won in the three major cities, including the capital. 

The emergence of communism alarmed not only the church hier- 
archy but the conservative middle class as well. Whereas prior to the 
advent of communism, middle-class politicians tried to play an 
autonomous political role independent of the church, in the Legis- 
lative Council for example, they now turned to the church for pro- 
tection against the expanding appeal of communism. Thus the 
church was reinstated by the nationalists to its former status as the 
protector of Hellenic civilization on the island. The nationalists were 
too weak and unorganized to confront the Left. But the church re- 
mained the best organized and still the most powerful institution. 
There emerged, therefore, an intense competition between the 
church and the nationalists on one side, and the communists and 
leftists on the other, over leadership of the Enosis movement. It 
became quite clear that whoever controlled Enosis ultimately con- 
trolled society. 

Although Enosis had its roots in social processes totally unrelated 
to communism, the latter added new fuel that intensified the feeling 


22. Eleftheria, July 15, 1947. . 

23. Thomas W. Adams, Akel: The Communist Party of Cyprus (Stanford, 
Calif.: Hoover Institute Press, 1971); George Fidas, “The Communist Move- 
ment in Cyprus" (M.A. thesis, University of Rhode Island, 1969). 
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of nationalists, traditionalists, and noncommunists in general that 
immediate union with Greece was necessary as a safeguard against 
rapidly expanding communism. Greece, ruled by nationalist anti- 
communist regimes, was viewed as the best guarantor against com- 
munism. The civil war in Greece intensified hatred and fear of 
communism and created an uncompromising attitude on the part of 
the nationalists over the issue of Enosis. Archbishop Makarios II (the 
predecessor of Makarios III, the present archbishop of Cyprus), in 
an impassioned declaration in October 1947, stated his opposition to 
any constitutional reforms proposed by the colonial government and 
championed by the “enemies of God and Hellenism.” He stressed 
that the national struggle of Cyprus could not be used as a shield for 
the spreading of communist philosophies: 


With great sorrow we see a bunch of communist leaders con- 
ducting a relentless anti-Greek struggle, declaring their over- 
whelming support of the ethnoktonos [murderers of the 
nation] mutiny in Greece, debunking, cursing, and slandering 
the Greek government and every Greek value, announcing 
their commitment to squarely Marxist positions, preaching the 
denial of the immortality of the soul, rejecting the miracles of 
the Lord and the resurrection of the dead and generally teach- 
ing against everything holy of faith and country. ... Commu- 
nism is totally at odds with Christianity and Hellenism and no 
true Christian Hellene can be at the same time a communist. . . . 
Enosis and only Enosis and nothing else but Enosis.?* 


The archbishop made this statement at the end of a decade during 
which the Communist movement made impressive inroads in Cypriot 
society through the control of the labor movement. In 1932 mem- 
bership in Communist-controlled trade unions numbered 84; by 
1955, the year of the right-wing underground campaign for union 
with Greece, the number had reached 22,925.75 

With the advent of communism, Enosis acquired a new meaning. 
It was no longer simply anti-British, anticolonialist. For all practical 
purposes it was also anticommunist. As the bishop of Kyrenia de- 


24. Eleftheria, October 12, 1947. 
25. Republic of Cyprus, Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Insurance for the Year 1970 (Nicosia, 1971). 
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clared in 1949, “the liberation struggle of Cyprus has two fronts: 
it is against atheistic communism, and every other materialism, the 
materialism of the Right being no exception, but it is primarily a 
struggle against imperialism.’”?° 

The church was able to make Enosis the predominant issue be- 
cause of the traditional nature of the society and to render the secu- 
lar issues championed by the Communists unimportant. The church, 
in other words, fought communism on sure ground. The Commu- 
nists, no matter how much they tried, could not have captured 
Enosis, a movement deeply anchored in traditional antisecular 
notions. 

The rivalry between the church and the Communists culminated 
in the formation of a guerrilla organization dedicated to forcing the 
British to grant union with Greece.?” The underground was firmly 
in the hands of the nationalists. The latter, with the aid of the 
church and through the underground movement, neutralized the 
Communists and maintained the nationalist struggle clearly along 
conservative ideological lines. By keeping the Communists out of 
the struggle, the honor and the glory of the “revolution” went to 
the nationalists. It was with them that the British had to come to an 
agreement concerning a solution of the Cyprus issue. The Commu- 
nists, in turn, were branded traitors of Enosis, anti-Greek, and a 
danger to Greek-Christian Civilization. George Grivas, the leader of 
EOKA, Ethnike Organosis Kyprion Agoniston (National Organiza- 
tion of Cypriot Fighters) — the underground organization that fought 
the British in 1955-59 —wrote: 


The Cypriot liberation movement . . . refused to accept cooper- 
ation with communism, nor would it allow the latter to exploit 
it. For this reason it was fiercely opposed by the local com- 
munists who therefore cooperated with the British authori- 
ties. ... The tactics I used against the communists were, firstly, 
encirclement and a close watch to prevent them from taking 
armed action, even if they received arms from the British or 


26. Eleftheria, May 22, 1949. 
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abroad, and, secondly, intimidation by the execution of those 
convicted of betraying our members.?? 


An examination of the guerrilla movement reveals that it lacked a 
Social base from which it could have been transformed into a truly 
anticolonialist revolutionary movement. This is particularly evident 
if we look at the nature of the rebellion and the types of participants 
who filled the ranks of the EOKA. 

The violent campaign for union with Greece was essentially an 
urban guerrilla movement. This is shown in the number of armed 
incidents that took place in the urban areas. Out of the total of 
1,144 armed clashes with the British Army, 610, or 53 percent, were 
carried out in the urban areas and only 534, or 47 percent, in the 
rural areas.?? This differential is significant in the light of the fact 
that Cyprus, according to the census of 1960, was only 35.9 percent 
(205,983) urban whereas the bulk of the population, 64.1 percent 
(367,585), was living in the more than 600 villages. Furthermore, 
the small bands of mountain guerrillas active in the rural areas were 
composed of former urban guerrillas who found refuge in the moun- 
tains after their identities had become known to the police. 

EOKA did not attempt to control any territory. Its activities were 
confined to acts of sabotage in military installations, the throwing of 
grenades at military patrols, the assassination of British soldiers and 
informers, and the setting up of ambushes in the mountains. The aim 
of the struggle was not military but political, that is, to attract the 
attention of the world. As Grivas wrote, “By deeds of heroism and 
self-sacrifice to draw the attention of international public opinion, 
especially among the allies of Greece."?? 

Grivas’s plan was grounded on Cypriot realities. A major disad- 
vantage to the Cypriots was the island’s small size. The British could 
easily mobilize troops anywhere on the island?! Furthermore, the 
nature of the Enosis movement and the structure of Cypriot society 
precluded the possibility of a mass uprising in the style of the Al- 


28. George Grivas, Guerrilla Warfare and EOKA’s Struggle: A Politico- 
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gerian, Russian, or Cuban revolutions. Unlike these countries, 
Cyprus did not experience massive social and economic dislocations 
that pushed the population into the arms of revolutionaries. In 
Cyprus it was primarily the force of a traditional idea that brought 
about the rebellion, which can be linked only indirectly to socio- 
economic issues. Enosis remained on the level of romantic idealism, 
and its admixture with economic or political issues was viewed by 
Ethnikofron?? (nationalist) supporters of the movement with dis- 
dain as unworthy of the “noblest traditions of the Hellenic race." 
They repeatedly stressed that the struggle for union with Greece 
was not motivated by economic considerations but by the infinite 
love the Cypriot Greeks felt toward their mother country. Thus it 
became a cliché that it is better to be poor with Mother Greece than 
rich with Stepmother England. 

The social conditions for a mass revolution did not exist in 
Cyprus as they did in other colonial territories. Once the problems 
of the Tribute and burdensome taxation were abolished, there were 
no fundamental economic problems of the sort that Eric Wolf? 
found in colonial Algeria, for example. The peasants of Cyprus were 
not being pushed off their land by colonial settlers. They did not 
have any pressing social or economic reasons to rebel against the 
British. In addition, the working class was controlled by the Com- 
munist party, a party which remained at the periphery of the armed 
struggle. Furthermore, as we have seen, the middle class prospered 
because of the international trade encouraged by the British. Conse- 
quently, the struggle for liberation, for all practical purposes, would 
not have been carried out by these elements of Cypriot society. It 
was carried out by a segment of the population that was most ready 
to be swept up by romantic idealism, by the kind of people who 
were most prone to take risks and join a struggle for purely patri- 
otic and ideological reasons. Thus, while Marx and Lenin put their 


32. This term was invented by the nationalists after the appearance of com- 
munism in Cyprus. It literally means “he who believes in the ideals of the 
nation.” Communists, leftists, and fellow travelers are excluded from this cate- 
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trust in the workers and Mao and Fanon in the peasants as the real 
revolutionary forces in history, Grivas directed his attention to the 
“passionate youth.” 


It is among the young people that one finds audacity, the love 
of taking risks and the thirst for great and difficult achieve- 
ments. It was to the youth of Cyprus that I made my main 
appeal and called on to give their all to the struggle. . . . I as- 
signed young people the task of forming groups of saboteurs, 
the manufacture of explosives, and the supervision and execu- 
tion of orders concerning passive resistance. . . . Schoolboys 
between the ages of fourteen and seventeen undertook danger- 
ous missions such as the blowing up of aircraft at the British 
air bases, the laying of mines and the blowing up of police 
stations." 


Of course the "passionate youth" are as a rule predominant in all 
revolutionary movements. What was significant about Cyprus was the 
lack of any social and economic platform or social class from which 
a revolution could be launched. Where else, after all, could Grivas 
turn since there were no dispossessed classes. The young are a 
natural group for such movements to appeal to. 

The youthfulness of the EOKA recruits is reflected in several 
indices. For example, 77 percent, or 154, of the 200 Cypriots out- 
lawed by the police during the emergency years (1955-59) were be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five.” The percentage of 
those under twenty-five years of age who were brought to trial, 
for offenses ranging from possession of arms to the throwing of gre- 
nades and murder, is even more suggestive of the youthfulness of 
EOKA members: 87.2 percent were in that age group. The estimated 
mean of all persons (361) tried for such offenses was found to be 
twenty-one years of age, and 32.1 percent were high school stu- 
dents.’ The rest were young technicians, such as carpenters, me- 
chanics, and electricians; they had, on the average, an elementary 
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education and were, on the whole, migrants to the towns. Neither 
the students who took part in the rebellion nor the rest of the 
EOKA hard core were children of the urban middle class. They were 
villagers’ sons who came to the cities to get an education or to work. 

Of some importance in an understanding of the underground 
movement, and specifically the process of recruitment, is the social 
background of Greek Cypriots who were killed by the EOKA as 
traitors. Assassination attempts were made against 230 Greek 
Cypriots. Of these, 148 died, 69 were wounded, and 13 escaped un- 
harmed.?" The number of Greek Cypriots killed as traitors is signifi- 
cant when the total number of deaths (English, Greek, and Turkish) 
over the four-year period of the "Emergency" is considered. Alastos 
puts the total at 650 dead, Jones at 508, and Barker at 600.7? Thus 
about 23 percent of all those killed during the four years of the 
"Emergency" came from the ranks of Greek Cypriot traitors. 

An examination of the social background of the alleged traitors re- 
veals marked differences fromthe social background of EOKA recruits. 
One major difference was age. While the average age of EOKA members 
was twenty-one, that of the traitors was thirty-five. And while virtually 
all underground members were single, the traitors were family men. 
There was also a difference in occupational status. Whereas the EOKA 
fighters were mainly high school students and young technicians, the 
traitors were government employees, bus and taxi drivers, and owners 
of coffeehouses. Out ofa total of 154 victims for whom it was possible 
to determine occupations, fifty, or 32.6 percent, were members of 
the colonial bureaucracy. Half of the fifty were policemen; indeed, 
Grivas began his campaign against Greek informers by killing Greek 
Cypriot policemen, who in 1955 constituted a majority in the police 
force. As the EOKA movement expanded, the police force became 
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dominated by Turks. Three other large categories of traitors were 
twenty-six shopkeepers (16.8 percent), sixteen workers (10.4 per- 
cent), and twenty-one bus and taxi drivers (13.6 percent). Of the 
shopkeepers, eleven were owners of coffeehouses, where they proba- 
bly played a central role in the flow of information, as the coffee- 
house in traditional Greek society is the place where men gather 
after the day’s work and indulge in animated discussions about the 
day’s events. The owner of a coffeehouse is in a unique position to 
acquire information about what goes on in his area. Such men are 
both valuable and dangerous to a secret society like the EOKA. 
They are in a position to provide invaluable information to the orga- 
nization or to betray it. Bus and taxi drivers are also in a position to 
know about the movements of people and of information. 

Only two students and seven technicians were found in the sam- 
ple of traitors. These two categories were the largest among the 
EOKA recruits, suggesting that, within the ranks of the underground, 
interpersonal solidarity and commitment to the strict rules and regu- 
lations of the organization were strong, so much so that on ‘many 
occasions trapped guerrillas, following Grivas’s commands, chose 
death over surrender? The EOKA, as a nationalist guerrilla orga- 
nization, inspired Cypriot youth, leading them to acts of self- 
renunciation and sacrifice. This does not mean that the appeal of the 
EOKA was limited to the young. Sentimentally, at least, it was sup- 
ported by the anticommunist, Ethnikofron strata of the society. 
But it was the Cypriot youth who took the risks, shed their blood, 
and destroyed members of the older generation who opposed Enosis. 

Social psychological factors were crucial in the recruitment pat- 
tern.*° Men were attracted into the underground. The nature of the 
EOKA struggle was such that it allowed those who did not wish to 
participate to remain on its periphery. Grivas did not force Greek 
Cypriots to join his movement. He appealed instead to their emo- 
tions, their sense of patriotism and honor, and their love for Mother 
Greece. Similarly, the British were careful not to “push” the Cypri- 
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ots into the ranks of the movement, although it must be pointed out 
that the harsh measures the British applied to suppress underground 
activities, such as the imposition of martial law, the hanging of nine 
youths, including a teenager, and partiality toward the Turkish com- 
munity, intensified resentment against the colonial government and 
enhanced the prestige of the guerrilla organization. 

The guerrilla movement, despite its success in gaining indepen- 
dence for Cyprus, did not win Enosis with Greece. The main causes 
of this failure were the violent reaction of the Turkish minority and 
the readiness of the colonial government to exploit ethnic rivalries 
for its own purposes. 


ETHNIC CONFLICT AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REPUBLIC 

The observation that social movements often bring about self- 
defeating conditions can amply be demonstrated by the Cyprus ex- 
perience. A consequence of the EOKA campaign was the parallel 
rise of militant Turkish Cypriot opposition to Enosis to such an ex- 
tent that its attainment became for all practical purposes unrealiza- 
ble. Enosis as a movement gave birth to the very conditions that 
brought about its demise. Union with Greece might have become a 
political reality had Enosis not been a dynamic political movement. 
The British, for example, might have decided one day to cede Cyprus 
to Greece, as they offered to do in 1914. Such an event could have 
come about before the involvement of Turkey in the Cyprus dispute, 
which began roughly with the 1955 anti-Greek riots in Istanbul. 

Moreover, had the Greek Cypriot leadership accepted the various 
liberal constitutions offered by England in the 1940s for local 
autonomy instead of demanding instant Enosis, the polarization of 
the two ethnic communities would probably not have occurred. The 
zealots of Enosis throughout the long and turbulent history of this 
movement failed to consider the potential for negating Enosis in 
the seemingly quiescent and docile Turkish minority. Engrossed in 
their own political rivalries over which faction was to be at the helm 
of the Enosis movement, the Greek Cypriots failed to reflect upon 
the magnitude and potentialities of Turkish opposition. More im- 
portantly, they underestimated or ignored the dominant position 
and demonstrated military strength of Turkey only forty miles to 
the north. 
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Clues to the coming storm were in abundance from the very in- 
ception of the Enosis movement. The Turkish Cypriot urban elite 
never failed to express their discontent and to stress their loyalty to 
the colonial government by repudiating the Greeks’ claim to union 
with Greece." The fact that these protests came from the small 
urban elite of Turkish Cypriots, without any apparent concern on 
the part of the Turkish Cypriot population which had lived in har- 
mony for centuries with their Greek neighbors, offered the illusion 
to the enosists that the Turks could not pose a threat. But with the 
modernization of the island, the breakdown of rural isolation, and 
the concomitant militancy of the Enosis movement, a Turkish Cypri- 
ot nationalism began to emerge. Antienosist activism on the part of 
the Turks was continuously stepped up. As early as 1914, Turkish 
Cypriot leaders protested to the colonial government against Greek 
agitation for Enosis. And in December 1949, only six years before 
the EOKA struggle had started, about fifteen thousand Turks 
marched through the Turkish quarter of Nicosia cursing Enosis and 
hurling insults and threats at the Greek Cypriots. 

The start of the guerrilla war in 1955 was followed by violent 
anti-Greek riots in Istanbul. Some Greek citizens were asked to leave 
Turkey, and many Greeks with Turkish citizenship left in the suc- 
ceeding years as a result of indirect pressure and the consequent feel- 
ing of insecurity. The Greek Orthodox community in Turkey, which 
in 1955 numbered more than 100,000, is now much reduced with 
only a few thousand elderly Greeks remaining. Thus the anticolonial- 
ist movement rapidly became an ethnic conflict not only between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots but also between Greece and Turkey, a 
development that led step by step to the present tragedy. 

As long as the Turks of Cyprus were confident that the British 
were determined to remain on the island indefinitely, they limited 
their political activism to reminding the governor of their loyalty to 
the colonial status quo and their opposition to Enosis. But when the 
Enosis movement took a more activist turn beginning in the late 
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1940s and there were signs that Enosis could become a reality, the 
Turks launched their own militant opposition through clandestine 
operations, such as the creation of TMT, Türk Mukavemet Teskilati 
(Turkish defense organization), a secret underground organization 
operating within the Turkish community and favoring the partition 
of the island. 

The national consciousness of the Turkish Cypriot minority grew 
in direct proportion to the rise of the Greek Cypriot national con- 
sciousness. As Greek Cypriots intensified the struggle for union with 
Greece, the Turks began feeling more nationalistic and declared their 
own ethnic interests and aspirations. Thus, as Greeks and Turks 
developed separate ethnic identities, the old hatred and mistrust that 
had characterized Greco-Turkish relations since the fall of Constanti- 
nople were revived with increasing intensity. Greco-Turkish enmities 
resulting from centuries of warfare between the two countries were 
transported to Cyprus through the teachers, textbooks, and other 
educational material sent from the two mainlands for the purpose of 
socializing the Cypriots into Greek and Turkish cultural patterns. 
The British, unlike the French in their colonies, made no effort to 
acculturate their subject populations. Greeks and Turks went to 
separate schools, where they learned that their compatriots on the 
other side of the ethnic line were their traditional mortal enemies. 
While Greek Cypriot students proudly commemorated annually the 
1821 Greek revolution against the Ottomans, their Turkish country- 
men were celebrating with equal nationalistic fervor the 1922 vic- 
tory of Kemal Atatiirk against the Greeks, which resulted in the 
destruction or expulsion of the Greek population from the Ana- 
tolian peninsula.*? Under these circumstances the possibility was 
virtually nil that a native Cypriot national consciousness would be 
created where Greeks and Turks would feel Cypriot first and Greek 
or Turkish second. 

It is of interest to note, however, that during the more traditional 
precolonial period the relationships between the two ethnic groups 
had been generally amicable with no serious frictions and tensions. 
Indeed it is reported that mixed marriages were not uncommon and 
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that the ethnic line dividing the two communities was much less 
sharply drawn. More important yet, many Greek villages became 
voluntarily islamized during Ottoman rule in order to avoid the taxa- 
tion applicable only to Christian communities. For this reason a 
large number of wholly Turkish Cypriot villages bear the name of 
Christian saints, particularly in the Karpasia and Paphos areas. For 
example Ayios Evstathios, Ayios Symeon, Ayios Iakovos, Ayios 
Khariton, Kornokipos, Pergamos, Galinoporni, to mention but a 
few, are Turkish villages with Greek names. Probably they were 
formerly Greek villages that became islamized during Ottoman occu- 
pation. In past happier days there existed, too, the sect of Linobam- 
bakoi (linen-cottons) who, as suggested by their name, practiced the 
rites of both Islam and Christianity and bore double names, one 
Christian and the other Moslem.” This sect was in existence even up 
to the end of the 1950s and early 1960s. 

The rise of the Enosis movement, the social mobilization result- 
ing from modernization, the separation of the educational system 
along ethnic lines, and the readiness of the colonial government to 
implement divisive policies to further its own interests accelerated 
the process that widened the psychological distance separating the 
two ethnic groups and eventually brought about intercommunal hos- 
tilities.55 After the 1955 EOKA uprising, the colonial government, 
in its attempt to crush the underground, set up a special auxiliary 
police force composed entirely of Turkish Cypriots, which caused 
constant friction and provocation between the two communities. 
Moreover, the idea of partition was proposed by the colonial govern- 
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ment in 1956 as a means of intimidating the Greek Cypriot leader- 
ship. It reportedly took the Turkish government some time to digest 
and finally adopt the idea wholeheartedly.*° 

The social and psychological disengagement between the two 
communities grew in tempo during the 1950s and reached a bloody 
climax in 1958, when intercommunal violence erupted for the first 
time on a mass scale. At the end of an eight-week period of horror, 
127 people had lost their lives and more than 300 had been in- 
jured.4” 

In the midst of this intercommunal violence the Republic of 
Cyprus was born, representing a compromise between the Greek 
demand for union with Greece and the Turkish counter-demand for 
partition between Greece and Turkey. The Zurich and London 
agreements that set Cyprus on the path of independence were signed 
by the three major parties to the dispute—Greece, Turkey, and 
England. Reluctantly, and after strong pressure from the three 
powers, Archbishop Makarios also signed, only to be fiercely accused 
later by the enosist opposition of violating the sacred oath he had 
given as Ethnarch to struggle uncompromisingly for the union of 
Cyprus with Greece. 

Although there was general relief that the violence was finally 
coming to an end, there were no festivities, no ringing of church 
bells, no parades, no dancing in the streets to celebrate Cypriot inde- 
pendence. The mood of the Greek Cypriots was somber, almost 
depressed. The Republic of Cyprus was in fact a “reluctant repub- 
lic,”*® perhaps the only postcolonial country that was "forced" 
into independence. 

The absence of enthusiasm on the part of the Greek Cypriots 
over the independence of their island was the result not so much of 
the abandonment of Enosis as of their discontent with the consti- 
tutional arrangements. Very few Greek Cypriots, including both sup- 
porters and opponents of Makarios, accepted the constitution as 
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legitimate. Their objections could be summed up as follows: the con- 
stitution was imposed by foreign powers without any participation 
by the Cypriots. Most importantly, the Greeks felt that the consti- 
tution discriminated against them—the majority, composing 80 per- 
cent of the population—in favor of the Turkish minority, which 
composed only 18 percent of the population. Among the more 
objectionable features of the constitution were the ratio of parlia- 
mentary and governmental representatives assigned to the two 
communities and the veto powers of the president and the vice- 
president. 
The Turks, according to the constitution, were to occupy 30 per- 
cent of all governmental positions as compared to 70 percent for the 
Greeks. Similarly, the Turkish representatives would occupy 30 per- 
cent of the seats in parliament and would be elected separately by 
he Turkish community. The police force, as well as the 2,000-man 
army, would be 40 percent Turkish and 60 percent Greek. In addi- 
tion, the vice-president of the republic would be a Turk separately 
elected by the Turkish minority and, like the president, who would 
be Greek and separately elected by the Greek community, would 
have the right to veto legislation. Greece, Turkey, and England, as 
the signatories to the agreements, guaranteed the preservation of the 
atus quo. Thus, the Greeks complained, the Cypriot parliament 
was denied the right to amend its own constitution without prior 
consent from the guarantor powers. 
From the very inception of independence, the Greek Cypriots 
never concealed their unhappiness with the constitutional setup or 
their readiness to proceed with its amendment in due time. Some of 
them, both within and outside the government, considered inde- 
pendence not as a terminal stage but as another step toward the 
ultimate realization of Enosis. Much of the legitimacy accorded to 
Makarios was based on the assumption that in reality he had never 
given up the struggle for union with Greece and that the acceptance 
of independence was nothing more than a tactical move that would 
eventually lead toward the incorporation of Cyprus within the 
Greek nation. 

The Turks, fully aware of this state of affairs, remained intransi- 
gent, suspicious, unaccommodating, and predisposed to adopt, in 
regard to constitutional and governmental issues, a rigid posture 
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which tended to divide them even further from their Greek com- 
patriots.” The major difficulty, from the beginning of independence, 
remained the implementation of the 70:30 ratio which the Turks 
insisted must be put into effect immediately, whereas the Greeks 
argued that a more gradualist approach to the problem would cause 
less social dislocation and upheaval. Quarrels over basic taxation 
(which the Turkish members of parliament vetoed), over the estab- 
lishment of separate municipalities (which the Greeks felt was tanta- 
mount to partition), and over the insistence of the Turks that the 
police and the army should constitute ethnically separate organiza- 
tional units brought the governmental machinery to a virtual stand- 
still. 

The Turks suspected that the Greeks had never given up their 
aim to unite the island with Greece, and in turn the Greeks were 
unconvinced that their Turkish compatriots had abandoned plans 
to partition the island. Inflammatory speeches and editorials by 
Turkish Cypriot leaders reinforced Greek Cypriot fears and suspi- 
cions. Thus on January 29, 1963, the Turkish Cypriot newspaper 
Halkın Sesi, in an editorial, reported: “Cyprus can in no way be dif- 
ferent from Mersina, Alexandretta or Adana. Those who want to 
create problems for you . . . are not going to succeed. . . . Be sure, if 
the need arises, the Turkish army and the youth of Turkey will foil 
their attempts and will inflict a decisive blow upon them on the 
spot.” Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktag later that year told a 
group of boy scouts, “Our flag owes its color to the blood of 80,000 
martyrs. I take an oath before it that the Turkish community will 
never become a minority, nor will the island ever become Greek."5? 
Two months before the December 1963 constitutional breakdown, 
the editor of Halkın Sesi wrote: “Whether the Greeks want it or not, 
Cyprus will, one day, be partitioned . . . and then they will realize 
who is really dreaming."5! This fundamental faith of the Turkish 
Cypriots in the eventual intervention of Turkey goes a long way to 
explain the attitudes of Turkish Cypriot leaders in their dealings 
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with Greek Cypriots. The Greek Cypriot press was equally saturated 
with hardline editorials that only reinforced the vicious circle of 
mutual mistrust and intimidation culminating in the constitutional 
breakdown of December 1963. 

In the midst of these polemics, on November 30, 1963, Makarios 
made certain proposals to the Turkish vice-president, Dr. Fazil 
Kügük, for the revision of at least some of those provisions of the 
constitution which obstructed the smooth functioning and develop- 
ment of the state. At the encouragement of the then British high 
commissioner, Makarios proposed thirteen points to create a more 
unified republic without the stumbling blocks that paralyzed the 
governmental apparatus. Some of the more crucial proposals were: 
(a) the alteration of the ratio of public service jobs (the 70:30 
clause) to one closer to the actual population ratio (80:20), to be 
achieved gradually without the displacement of individuals presently 
employed; (b) the abolition of separate voting by Greeks and Turks 
for the passing of certain laws; (c) the abolition of the separate ad- 
ministration of justice; (d) the abolition of the right of the president 
and vice-president to veto legislation; and (e) the abolition of separate 
municipalities and the establishment of unified ones.5? 

Dr. Küçük apparently had agreed to consider the Makarios pro- 
posals, but before he commented on the substance the Turkish gov- 
ernment rejected them outright. Makarios refused to accept the 
rejection and within days fighting began. Both Makarios and 
Küçük made public pleas to the combatant forces to stop the fight- 
ing but to no avail. The fighting, which started in Nicosia as a minor 
skirmish, spread to the other towns and virtually engulfed the entire 
island. It lasted for several months during which almost complete 
political chaos prevailed. After several urgent sessions of the United 
Nations Security Council, an international force was sent to the 
island to keep the peace. Fighting continued sporadically, however, 
and on several occasions Turkey threatened to invade the island and 
come to the rescue of the Turkish Cypriots. 

On one occasion the Turkish fleet was only a few miles off the 
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coast of Cyprus and turned back only after President Lyndon B. 
Johnson sent a stern letter to Turkish Premier Ismet İnönü, urging 
him to avoid any aggressive acts against Cyprus; otherwise, he said, 
the United States could not guarantee the security of Turkey from 
Russian attack. The Johnson letter?* was sent to the Turks after 
George Papandreou, then the Greek premier, informed Washington 
that an attack on Cyprus was an attack on Greece and, therefore, 
would automatically bring about war between the two North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO) allies. “If Turkey wishes to enter 
the ‘madhouse,’” Papandreou declared in a speech, “Greece is ready 
to follow her." Turkey did not invade, but it did bomb the northern 
coast of the island, causing the destruction of several villages and 
scores of victims. When peace was finally restored with the aid of 
the United Nations forces, the sociopolitical balance between the 
two communities was altered drastically. 

The Turkish Cypriot members of Parliament and the government 
withdrew into the Turkish quarters of Nicosia and the other major 
towns; they refused to return to their jobs until final settlement 
was reached. Consequently the machinery of the state fell by default 
into the hands of the Greeks, who immediately proceeded to pass 
legislation, particularly tax legislation, which previously had been 
consistently vetoed by the Turks as a reaction against the Greeks' 
reluctance to implement immediately the 70:30 ratio in the civil 
service and the establishment of separate municipalities. The Turks 
meanwhile installed in Nicosia their own administration, police, 
courts, and an army trained and led by mainland Turkish officers. 

After the fighting ended, the Turks were in control of no more 
than 5 percent of the island's territory. They held the Turkish quar- 
ters of Nicosia and Famagusta, the major road linking Nicosia with 
the northern town of Kyrenia, the village of Lefka, the Kokkina area 
in the northwest, and a small area between the Greek villages of 
Kythrea and Lefkonoiko. However, in spite of the small area the 
Turks occupied, they set up a formidable base from which to chal- 
lenge the Greek Cypriot administration effectively during the tor- 
tuous intercommunal talks that started in 1968 and were still in 
progress on the eve of the 1974 coup. Militarily the Turkish Cypriot 
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enclaves were well organized and equipped, thanks to the Turkish 
army contingent stationed in Cyprus. 

Soon after the restoration of peace, the Cypriot government dis- 
mantled the barricades separating the two sides and expected the 
Turkish Cypriots to do likewise, so that normal social intercourse 
between the two groups might be restored. The Turks, however, 
adamantly refused and would not allow Greek Cypriots to enter 
their enclaves unless they signed pledges recognizing the ‘Provisional 
Turkish Cypriot Administration” and abided by the laws governing 
these enclaves. Few Greek Cypriots were willing to do so; it would 
have implied recognition and acceptance of a state within a state, 
which was interpreted as a step further toward the partition of the 
island. Meanwhile Turkish Cypriots were free to move about the 
island without any restrictions imposed upon them by the Greek 
Cypriot administration, a policy intended to reestablish normalcy 
between the two communities after the immediate danger of a Turk- 
ish invasion had receded. This apparent normalization was conducive 
to the influx of capital, a basic factor that led to the unprecedented 
economic boom of the late 1960s and early 1970s. Turkish Cypriots 
participated to some extent in that prosperity when thousands of 
them found employment in the Greek-controlled areas as construc- 
tion workers and masons. 

Prosperity, however, did not contribute toward the integration 
of the two groups. On the contrary, in the context of an ethnically 
divided society, it only widened the gulf separating the two groups. 
Most of the developments in business, tourism, construction, and 
agriculture took place in the area controlled by the government. 
The Turkish Cypriot leadership, unwilling to make compromises for 
the creation of a unitary independent republic free from external 
interventions with international guarantees for the rights of the 
minority, as proposed by the Greeks, maintained their military 
vigilance with the full backing of Turkey, which bore the major 
financial burden of maintaining the economic viability of the Turk- 
ish Cypriot enclaves. Thus, the two ethnic communities were for all 
practical purposes socially separated, two parallel antagonistic soci- 
eties sharing the same geographical area. But whereas the government- 
controlled economy was developing in geometric leaps and bounds, 
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the Turkish Cypriot enclaves stagnated. Ten years after the con- 
stitutional breakdown the economic differences, in spite of the 
overall prosperity of the island, or more precisely because of it, in- 
creased the gulf between the two groups. It was estimated, for ex- 
ample, that whereas in 1961 the economic condition of the Turks 
was 20 percent below that of the Greeks, by 1973 it was 50 percent 
below.5? This disparity was evident in the visual contrast between 
the Greek and Turkish sectors of Nicosia and Famagusta, the two 
cities where most construction took place. Whereas in the Greek 
sectors high-rise apartments were mushrooming and dominating 
the scene, the Turkish quarters continued to maintain the relatively 
sleepy, if perhaps charming, appearance of the 1950s. 

Yet economic differences were not the cause of the 1974 de- 
bacle. At the time of the invasion, intercommunal tension, at least 
at the grass roots, was at its lowest during the more than ten years of 
communal separation. The economic gulf separating the two com- 
munities might have become a direct cause of intercommunal discord 
in the future. But the coup and the invasion prevented the matura- 
tion of the conditions embedded in this situation, created partly by 
default, partly by the political myopia of the leaders of the two 
communities, and to a considerable extent by the exploitation of 
internal weaknesses by foreign powers. 

The Greek Cypriots argued that the economic differences were 
brought about by an intransigent Turkish Cypriot leadership which, 
following an overall policy of separation toward eventual partition, 
did not permit the economic integration of the two groups or the 
return to their homes of those Turkish Cypriots who fled to the 
Turkish enclaves during the breakdown of 1963. 

Whatever the policies of the two ethnic groups, the result was the 
same. The prolongation of the conflict set the two communities 
further apart, socially, culturally, politically, and economically. The 
Greeks have always been better off economically than the Turks 
even under structural conditions more favorable toward the Turks, 
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such as under the Ottoman Empire and to an extent under the 
British occupation. The Greeks, characterized by a sharper and 
more enterprising business acumen, have historically outflanked the 
temperamentally more agrarian Turks. After the 1963 crisis, when 
the Greek Cypriots controlled the affairs of the republic, Greco- 
Turkish cultural and historical differences were exacerbated even 
further. 

The victory of the right-wing militants over the leftists within the 
Greek Cypriot community had a direct impact on the internal evo- 
lution of the Turkish Cypriot community. Only the Greek Cypriot 
Left showed particular interest in intercommunal cooperation, 
which of course was consistent with the international orientation of 
the Left and its tendency to de-emphasize local differences through 
the promotion of class ideologies cutting across allegiances to eth- 
nicity and religion. But once the right wing effectively neutralized 
the Left and the moderates during the 1950s, monopolized the anti- 
colonialist movement, and saturated the cultural environment with 
symbols of ethnicity, race, and religion, universalist ideologies— 
whether of the extreme Left, the liberal Left, or the center—atro- 
phied not only within the Greek community but within the Turk- 
ish as well. The effective dominance of the right-wing militants 
within the Greek community helped the right-wing militants within 
the Turkish community to defeat the moderates and the leftists, 
who favored cooperation, peaceful coexistence, even integration of 
the two communities, and the promotion of a common front against 
“imperialism.” Thus, the polarization brought about by the EOKA 
campaign, aided and abetted by the church, left little room for 
Turkish moderates to survive politically within the Turkish com- 
munity. For example, the moderate Turkish politician and physician 
Ihsan Ali, who criticized the Turkish Cypriot leadership for its 
separatist policies, was denounced as a “traitor” and found refuge 
within the Greek Cypriot community. Similarly the leftist journal- 
ists Ayhan Hikmet and Muzaffer Gürkan, along with Dr. İhsan Ali, 
were denounced in an article*" written by the militant Turkish Cypri- 
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ot leader Rauf Denktaş; he accused them of failing to support his 
policy “from Turk to Turk," a policy aiming at cutting off all links 
between Greek and Turkish Cypriots, thus promoting the partition 
of Cyprus. Hikmet and Gürkan were later found murdered. 

As late as 1972, during the Cypriot presidential election (when 
the Turkish Cypriots were having their own vice-presidential elec- 
tion), the opposition leader Ahmet Berberoflou, a socialist advo- 
cating less militancy and more cooperation with the Greek Cypriots, 
was put under house arrest by the Turkish Cypriot leadership and 
thus was prevented from participating in the election. The self- 
serving explanation the right-wing Turkish Cypriot establishment 
offered for Berberoglou’s detention was that the Turks of Cyprus, 
being the smaller community, could not afford to be divided over 
national policy.*® 

The political situation within the Turkish Cypriot community 
was a reflection of mainland Turkish politics. The Turkish Cypri- 
ots, more than the Greek Cypriots, were directly dependent upon 
Turkey for support. Mainland support for the Turkish Cypriots be- 
came particularly decisive after the 1963 breakdown of the republic 
when Turkish Cypriot resistance was financed, maintained, and mili- 
tarily controlled by Turkey. As the minority, the Turks of Cyprus 
were either unwilling or unable to follow an independent policy in 
the intercommunal dispute. The "strings" over the political scene 
within the Turkish Cypriot community were firmly held by Ankara, 
not by the local leadership. Denktaş himself, in his reply to accusa- 
tions by Greek Cypriots that he had become a “tool in the hands of 
Turkey," stated that such denunciations were absurd since he was 
a "part of Turkey." He advised that since there were no Cypriots 
as such but only Greeks and Turks, “the Greek Cypriots like the 
Turkish Cypriots should obey their mother countries"; then, he con- 
cluded, “the Cyprus problem could be much more easily solved. "5? 
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The nature of the political regime in Turkey had a direct impact 
on the nature of Turkish Cypriot leadership. The leftists and moder- 
ates within the Turkish Cypriot community advocating a more 
conciliatory posture toward the Greek Cypriots were subdued just as 
their counterparts on the Turkish mainland were imprisoned by the 
army-dominated, conservative Turkish regime. Internal politics both 
in Greece and in Turkey had an immediate and direct bearing on the 
fate of Cyprus. External intervention, both overt and covert, was by 
far the crucial cause of the coup and the subsequent Turkish in- 
vasion; this will become more apparent as we explore at some length 
the social sources of authority and power of the Makarios administra- 
tion prior to the July coup. 


2 


Makarios’s authority and power 


AUTHORITY 

Makarios’s strength was based on a rare combination of tradi- 
tional and charismatic authority reinforced and expanded through 
legal-rational legitimations.! First, he was the Ethnarch, the tradi- 
tional national leader of Cypriot Hellenism (traditional authority), 
second, he was considered by his constituency to have extraordinary 
powers and talents particularly in diplomacy (charismatic authority), 
and third, he was a democratically elected leader (legal-rational 
authority), who in the 1968 presidential election received more than 
95 percent of the popular vote. 
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Traditional authority The most important source of Makarios’s 
authority was his traditional role as the Ethnarch and spokesman for 
the Cypriot Hellenes, a role which was established during the Otto- 
man years when the archbishop was considered by the Porte to be 
the only legitimate political representative of the Christian popu- 
lation. It was partly for this reason that Makarios headed the anti- 
British movement for union with Greece in the 1950s, a role thrust 
upon him as guardian of Hellenic civilization on the island. It was for 
this reason, also, that in 1959 the majority of Greek Cypriots voted 
for Markarios to serve as first president of the republic. 

The acceptance of Makarios as president was a tentative one, re- 
sulting from the prevailing political crisis within which the republic 
was born. Only Makarios was considered to be experienced enough 
to handle the difficult task of quieting the passions aroused by the 
EOKA movement and making the republic work. For the majority 
of enosists, Makarios's ascendancy to the secular position of the 
presidency was also a promise that the Enosis movement, in spite 
of the formal agreements, was not dead but was being kept alive 
in a more subtle manner as its embodiment, the archbishop, con- 
tinued to play a hegemonic role in the political life of the island. 

Makarios did sign the agreements that formally, at least, spelled 
the burial of the enosist dream. But most Greek Cypriots, sup- 
porters of union, believed that Makarios had no alternative at the 
time but to sign the agreements although, as the Ethnarch of Greek 
Cypriot Hellenism, his commitment to the enosist ideal remained 
intact. It was partly for this reason that the larger segment of the 
conservative right wing remained loyal to him. Although his signing 
of the agreements was motivated by expediency, the outcome of 
which was the creation of an unwanted republic, his authority suf- 
fered relatively little. Makarios signed the agreements fully armed 
with the panoply of his traditional authority. In other historical 
situations, like the creation of the Weimar Republic, when politi- 
cians lacking unqualified popular support acted in a similar man- 
ner, the result was the loss of whatever little authority they had 
enjoyed? 


2. My debt is to Steven Cohn for this comparison. For a theoretical devel- 
opment of this point, see Juan Linz, "Crisis, Breakdown and Re-equilibration 
of Competitive Democracies," unpublished. Linz's theory of the breakdown 
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In maintaining the Ethnarchic image, Makarios kept himself 
"above politics" by reminding his people that his status as president 
of a secular state was a temporary one. Makarios never claimed 
political office because of his Ethnarchic inheritance. Given the rela- 
tive secularism of the political culture of Cyprus, such a move would 
have been totally unacceptable even to the most traditional elements 
of the society. His traditional legitimacy was based on the under- 
standing that, once the Cyprus problem was solved, he would step 
down and devote himself totally to his ecclesiastical duties. Thus, 
in accordance with this pledge, he never campaigned for political 
office. This task was carried out by his devoted supporters both in 
the 1959 and 1968 presidential elections. Nor did he take partisan 
positions, at least openly, during party campaigns preceding elec- 
tions for parliament. Makarios functioned as a temporary tutelary 
"king," standing high above the ordinary level of politicians. Because 
he headed no party, each political group (except the disloyal opposi- 
tion) was able to vow allegiance and support to Makarios in his diffi- 
cult role as guardian of the rights of the Greek Cypriot population. 
Makarios’s traditional charisma was reinforced by strict adher- 
ence to basic rituals and customs associated with his status as arch- 
bishop. For example, he always made time to lead ceremonies 
associated with the traditional rites of the church regardless of the 
pressures of his presidency? Every Sunday morning Makarios the 
archbishop would dutifully enter the small medieval Church of St. 
John next to the archbishopric palace and preside over the sacra- 
ments of Orthodoxy. Frequently he would visit other churches on the 
island where the congregations would welcome him with enthusiastic 
applause and bell ringing. The public radio station broadcast the 
Byzantine ceremony every Sunday, and the deep, authoritative voice 
of the archbishop could be heard throughout the island singing the 
archaic chants. After the liturgy, depending on the occasion, some 


of democratic regimes was first presented during the World Congress of Soci- 
ology at Varna, Bulgaria, September 1969, as “The Breakdown of Democratic 
Politics." 

3. De Gaulle likewise went out of his way to perform ceremonies of the 
Resistance. Had he not participated in these rituals, his legitimacy would have 
suffered, as it was based in part on the fact that he saved France through the 
Resistance. See Pierre Viansson-Ponté, The King and His Court (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1964), p. 30. 
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local dignitary in an impassioned speech would reaffirm the people's 
commitment to their Ethnarch. 

Makarios, like his predecessors, exercised to the full the symbolic 
rights given to the Cypriot archbishop by Emperor Zeno during the 
Byzantine era. These included the right to carry the Byzantine im- 
perial scepter, to wear purple in ceremonies, and to sign his name in 
red ink^ These symbolic rights and pageantry of imperial majesty 
added special color and glamor to the archbishop's stature and 
strengthened his traditional roots of authority. His photograph 
decorated government offices and all kinds of clubs and associations, 
from farmers’ cooperatives to soccer clubs and grocery stores. It 
showed the archbishop dressed in his purple robe, with his imperial 
red signature conspicuously displayed in the lower part of the 
photograph. 

In addition, Makarios would periodically be invited to preside 
over the marital ceremony of some Cypriot politician or his kin or to 
baptize the child of some leading member of Greek Cypriot society. 
These religious activities not only contributed to the strengthening 
of the moral ties between Makarios and the elite, but they also re- 
affirmed Makarios's insistence that he considered himself, and 
should be considered by others, as first and foremost the archbishop 
and only secondarily and incidentally the president of the republic. 
He demonstrated this symbolically by not residing in the presidential 
palace, the old colonial building at the southern edge of Nicosia, in 
which the British governors had resided and ruled the island; he re- 
mained in his archbishopric in the heart of the old walled city next 
to the Green Line, the road separating the Greek and Turkish quar- 
ters, and beside the statue of the martyr-hero Archbishop Kyprianos 
(hanged by the Turks during the Greek revolution in 1821). Each 
morning Makarios traveled by car the four-mile distance to the presi- 
dential palace, conducted his diplomatic business, and in the evening 
returned to his archbishopric sanctuary. These daily travels contin- 
ued even during the most critical periods of anti-Makarios terrorism, 
when assassination plans and attempts on his life were routinely 
uncovered. 


4. John Hackett, A History of the Orthodox Church of Cyprus (London: 
Methuen & Co., 1901), pp. 20-32. 
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Another custom that dramatized the traditional status of Makarios 
and reinforced the formal distance separating him from the mundane 
world was hand kissing. The habit of kissing the hands of religious 
functionaries in public had survived. Although Makarios did not ex- 
pect or require the public's adherence to this tradition, he did not, 
or perhaps could not, discourage it. Thus Makarios's right hand was 
habitually being kissed by most Greeks who came in contact with 
him, regardless of their rank in society. This symbolic manifestation 
of submission was particularly amusing when high-ranking Greek 
politicians, who in the political sphere were in competition and even 
open rift with him were seen kissing Makarios's hand before meeting 
to discuss and smooth out their political differences. On one occa- 
sion George Papadopoulos, the Greek dictator whose regime was 
engineering Makarios's demise, was photographed at the Athens air- 
port greeting the archbishop with a deep bow and a hand kiss. The 
photograph, which was printed on the first page of most Cypriot 
newspapers, brought giggles and applause from the islanders. This 
happened in 1972, when relations between Athens and Nicosia were 
deteriorating following Papadopoulos's famous ultimatum to Ma- 
karios that Athens is the center of Hellenism, and Nicosia must obey 
its commands. 


Charismatic authority Makarios’s Ethnarchic authority did not 
solely account for his continued popularity as the national leader 
of the Greek Cypriots, because the church's authority suffered 
severe setbacks after independence. It must be remembered that the 
church's Ethnarchic authority began to decline under British colonial 
rule at the close of the nineteenth century. It was after the Second 
World War that the church's institutional-Ethnarchic authority was 
reinstated after the defeat of the secular forces that struggled for 
hegemony over the national leadership of the Greek Cypriots. But 
the conditions that eroded the political supremacy of the church 
under colonialism and were temporarily arrested during the two 
decades preceding independence were unleashed once again with 
greater momentum as soon as the republic was established in 1960. 
It was Makarios, not the church as an institution, that commanded 
the political allegiance of Greek Cypriots. With independence, the 
Ethnarchic Council, which was established after the Second World 
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War to promote Enosis and was primarily composed of the Church's 
hierarchy, was abolished. Whereas the political authority of the 
archbishop as president of the republic remained intact, the authority 
of the other bishops evaporated with the abolition of the ethnarchy, 
the source of whatever political legitimacy they may have enjoyed 
in the two decades prior to independence. Rapid modernization, the 
secularization of the underlying political culture, and the emergence 
of political parties and new competing centers of political power 
broke down the clerical monopoly of political life and rendered 
obsolete and archaic any claims to national leadership by the other 
church fathers based on religious status. 

For Makarios, the original Ethnarchic traditional platform from 
which he embarked on his nationalist career was no longer central 
to his claims to political legitimacy. By virtue of his dynamic in- 
volvement in the anticolonial movement and his exile, the continual 
political crisis revolving around the Cyprus question, and the ab- 
sence of alternative leadership, Makarios was the most powerful and 
authoritative political personality on the island. The structural con- 
ditions that perpetuated the crisis brought to the surface Makarios's 
personal charisma. Thus, as the traditional institutional base of his 
legitimacy receded after independence, a charismatic source of 
legitimacy was established, supported, and reinforced by remnants 
of his Ethnarchic traditional legacy. 

Whenever the phenomenon of charismatic leadership emerges in 
history, its time span is relatively short, and it tends to evolve into 
other forms of authority that is traditional, legal-rational, or a com- 
bination of these.5 Charismatic leadership is the result of social and 
political unrest, instability, and crisis during which the charismatic 
leader becomes the focal point around which a society temporarily 
organizes its life until the crisis is overcome and normalcy is reestab- 
lished. In the absence, weakness, or breakdown of alternative sources 
of political legitimacy, the charismatic leader serves as a symbol of 
social identity and as a tutelary legitimator, so to speak, of the soci- 
ety’s moral worth. Since charismatic leadership is caused and main- 
tained by crises, the passage of the latter and the return to normalcy 
militate against the perpetuation of charismatic leadership. 

In Cyprus the charismatic authority of Makarios lasted for more 


5. Max Weber, Economy and Society. 
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than two decades, longer than that of any other postcolonial leader. 
Makarios’s political star was riding high at a time when his charis- 
matic contemporaries like Gamal Abdel Nasser, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Charles de Gaulle, Nikita Khrushchev, John Kennedy, and Haile 
Selassie (with many of whom Makarios had established close friend- 
ships) were leaving the international scene one by one. A “‘tutelary” 
president, Makarios maintained his power and charismatic authority 
for over twenty years on a "temporary basis.” The crisis conditions 
that gave birth to his authority continued unchanged. In periods of 
acute crisis, such as the 1963-64 constitutional breakdown, the 1967 
threat of invasion from Turkey, and the 1974 tragedy, Makarios's 
popularity soared sky-high. These and other less dramatic crises that 
punctuated the unhappy history of the republic served almost rou- 
tinely as "revitalization rites" of charismatic leadership, thus pre- 
venting the emergence of more stable institutionalized forms of 
authority. Makarios's case conforms to well-documented observa- 
tions that the authority of charismatic leaders is the result of crisis 
and can be sustained only during the duration of the crisis. But when 
politics returns to routine action, their charismatic base of authority 
suffers proportionately.* 

It must also be added that the fragmentation of the Greek Cypri- 
ot political system, the constant disagreements of Greek Cypriot 
politicians over basic domestic and foreign policy, and, in general, 
the lack of a viable social consensus within the Greek Cypriot com- 
munity offered additional impetus to the maintenance of Makarios's 
image as the unifying link bringing together opposing factions within 
the context of an ongoing intercommunal crisis. The absence of 
another political figure to replace Makarios made him the indis- 
pensable leader, in spite of his failure to solve the Cyprus crisis and 
the repeated mistakes in handling the crisis that he himself readily 
admits." 


6.A parallel case is again that of de Gaulle, whose popularity was very 
high until the Algerian war was settled. Subsequently his popularity became 
vulnerable as was apparent during the 1968 student rebellion and the dispute 
of the coal miners. See Michel Brulé et J. Piret, “Les Transformations Sociales 
de la France Contemporaine," Reflexions Sur 20 Années de Sondages Poli- 
tiques de l'Institute Francais d'Opinion Publique (October 1965), p. 67. 

7. Weber contends that another condition, aside from crisis, is necessary 
for the maintenance of charismatic leadership, and that is that the charismatic 
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Makarios’s charismatic authority cannot be understood solely as 
the product of structural conditions, although without them his 
political domination would have vanished long ago. To a large extent 
it was Makarios’s personality that accounted for his mass following 
at home and respect abroad. 


An exceedingly intelligent and knowledgeable man, he knew 
how to talk for hours without giving a hint of his value system, 
strategy, or tactics. He was not just a president, not just an arch- 
bishop; he was a chief, in the tribal sense. He was identified 
with the cause of independence and self-determination. But 
beyond that, he was considered by the Cypriots as the almost 
infallible personification of their country. Anyone who thought 
that there might be a settlement of the Cyprus problem with- 
out Makarios' explicit approval was hopelessly out of touch 
with reality.® 


Makarios was above all a man of the people. He was born on 
August 13, 1913, the son of a humble peasant family from Ano 
Panayia, a remote village in the Paphos district. At the age of thir- 
teen, he entered the Kykko monastery, the most famous and wealthy 
ecclesiastical institution on the island, to become a novice and fol- 
low a monastic career. His apprenticeship there was of paramount 
importance in his life. The monastery offered him opportunities for 
upward mobility he never would have otherwise achieved as a peas- 
ant lad who spent his early life attending his father's flocks. His 
charm and intelligence attracted the eye of the abbot, who sent him 
to Pan Cyprian Gymnasium in Nicosia, the best high school on the 
island. His successes earned him a scholarship at Athens University 
where, in 1942, he received a theology degree. For two additional 
years Makarios studied law, training that must have been useful in 
his later political life. 


leader must deal effectively with the crisis. However, Makarios obviously did 
not, and yet he maintained his charisma. This raises the possibility that a 
charismatic leader can maintain his appeal without being successful if he ap- 
pears to be indispensable because there is not another leader to replace him. 
In fact indispensability may be the very essence of charisma. A question that 
Weber did not raise was, how can you have two Jesuses? 

8. Andreas Papandreou, Democracy at Gunpoint: The Greek Front. (Gar- 
den City, New York: Doubleday, 1970), p. 139. 
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Makarios remained in Athens throughout the German occupa- 
tion; in 1946 he was ordained priest and changed his name from 
Michael Mouscos to Makarios, “the most blessed one." During the 
same year he was given a fellowship from the World Council of 
Churches for postgraduate study in theology at Boston University. 
The two years of his stay there must have influenced the general 
world outlook of the future Ethnarch. In addition to learning the 
English language, a useful skill in a diplomat’s life, Makarios was 
exposed to the wider, more cosmopolitan world, an advantage that 
few fathers of the church, if any, enjoyed, and certainly not his 
colleagues in the Cypriot church, including the three bishops who 
later attempted to defrock him for his alleged violations of canon 
law. 

His quick ascent within the ranks of the church began in 1948 
when, still a student at Boston University, he was elected, in ab- 
sentia, bishop of Kition, traditionally a powerful ecclesiastic posi- 
tion. Two years later, in 1950, after the death of the archbishop, 
Makarios III at the age of thirty-seven was elected by popular vote 
to become the youngest archbishop in the history of the church of 
Cyprus. As Archbishop-Ethnarch he vowed to continue the struggle 
for union with Greece. He ascended to the archepiscopal throne in 
a period when the Enosis movement was at its height, just after the 
successful neutralization of the local Communists and the complete 
takeover of the anticolonialist struggle by the church. Since then, for 
almost three decades the fate of Cyprus has been tightly linked with 
the personal life of the archbishop, so much so that virtually no his- 
torical incident of any significance has occurred on the island with- 
out Makarios occupying the central position in the flow of events. 
It may not be an exaggeration to suggest that to study his biography 
is to study the modern history of Cyprus.? 

Makarios’s humble origins did not hinder in any way his rise to 
charismatic leadership but, on the contrary, enhanced it. In the ab- 


9. In fact three books have been written about the modern history of Cy- 
prus in which the authors explicitly identify Makarios as the central axis 
around which historical events unfolded. Stanley Mayes, Cyprus and Makarios 
(London: Putnam Press, 1960); P. N. Vanezis, Makarios: Faith and Power 
(London: Abelard-Schuman Ltd., 1971); P. N. Vanezis, Makarios: Pragmatism 
v. Idealism (London: Abelard-Schuman Ltd., 1974). 
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sence of a local aristocratic tradition and as a result of a spirit of 
fundamental egalitarianism,'? his impressive rapid ascendancy was 
greeted by the population as a sign of exceptional talent. Further- 
more, being born and raised in a village in a family of peasants rein- 
forced the image that he was a leader with whom the masses of 
Greek Cypriots could identify. 

Makarios cherished and cultivated this image. In a country of just 
over half a million where "everybody knows everybody else," the 
archbishop was in constant contact with his flock. A hearing in the 
presidential office by groups or individuals was usually not difficult 
to attain. Frequently, disputes between conflicting interest groups 
that could not resolve their differences would end up in the presi- 
dential office with Makarios playing the role of the mediator. On 
one occasion in the spring of 1974, when the employees of the 
Cyprus telecommunication authority were threatening a general 
strike unless certain demands were met, Makarios spent nineteen 
continuous hours trying to mediate the dispute and prevent a para- 
lyzing strike. He invited the representatives of the trade unions to 
the presidential palace and announced that nobody was to leave the 
room until the dispute was resolved. Makarios allegedly sat on the 
chair for the entire nineteen hours without even once standing up 
to stretch his legs and without any apparent sign of fatigue. He 
allegedly drank no water and ate no food. At the same time he 
allowed nobody to leave the room or break for dinner or breakfast. 
By midday of the morrow, when most of the trade unionists were 
almost asleep, the dispute was resolved, an agreement was signed, 
and the threatening strike was averted. During the following week 
the local press commented on Makarios's incredible stamina, thus 
reinforcing his popular image as a man with exceptional personal and 
diplomatic qualities. 

Whenever there was a demonstration of some discontented group, 
whether it was wheat farmers complaining about low prices or bus 
drivers about low fares or low wages, their march usually ended not 
outside the House of Representatives but in the yard of the presi- 
dential palace, where Makarios would meet them at the doorstep 
and tell them things they liked to hear. His mediation was frequently 


10. See Lawrence Durrell, Bitter Lemons (New York: Dutton, 1957). 
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sought for disputes that normally are not handled by heads of state, 
particularly in crisis republics like Cyprus. Thus, when a seemingly 
irreconcilable dispute between two soccer clubs broke out over the 
outcome of a match, one of the parties threatened to ask for 
Makarios's mediation. Even after the Turkish intervention and 
Makarios's return to the island, in the midst of monumental political 
problems, one could read in the press the following: “The local 
farmers organizations of the wine-producing villages sent a telegram 
to Makarios requesting him to intervene on their behalf and persuade 
the KEO winery to renew its contract and continue buying their 
Commandaria wine," 

On one occasion Makarios was awakened in the middle of the 
night to help reconcile a couple who had had a serious fight during 
the night. And he went.!? He allegedly knew one-third of the island’s 
population by their first names. 

All of the basic problems of the country, not only those con- 
nected to the foreign and domestic relations revolving around the 
Cyprus problem but also economic, labor, and agricultural problems, 
had to be solved in his presence. It became the custom to refer every 
problem to Makarios for solution.’ 

Certain personality characteristics fitted Makarios for his role as 
a national leader and enhanced his charismatic prestige among his 
supporters. Some of these were his oratorical dexterity, his coolness 
and courage in a crisis, and his interpersonal skills. Makarios was 
reputed to be a great orator, a speaker able to captivate his audi- 
ences with his impressive voice and his skillful mastery of the spoken 
word. Some of his speeches, like the one he delivered from the bal- 
cony of his archbishopric upon his return from exile in 1959, when 
he declared his intention to establish a “state of God," left an en- 
during legacy in the political culture of the island. Makarios never 
read his speeches at the various mass rallies associated with the 
periodic political crises of the island. After the church proceedings 
in the summer of 1973 for the defrocking of the three rebel bishops 
who first attempted to defrock Makarios themselves, the archbishop, 


11. Phileleftheros, December 30, 1975. 

12. Agon, July 31, 1975. 

13. Ploutis Servas, E Kypriake Tragodia [The Cyprus tragedy] , (Athens: 
Dialogos, 1975), pp. 139-40. 
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dressed in his liturgical garments and wearing his golden archepisco- 
pal crown, delivered a speech in the archaic, biblical form of the 
Greek language that left the admiring audience spellbound by his 
virtuoso mastery of the language. 

Coolness and courage in crisis were other virtues that helped 
Makarios create the image of a leader able to handle with a clear 
head the most difficult situations. Foreign diplomats who knew 
Makarios intimately, like the last governor of the island, Lord Hugh 
Caradon, spoke with admiration of Makarios’s personal courage 
and his readiness to confront critical situations alone without any 
apparent signs of reluctance, fatigue, or weakness.!^ 

In a country plagued with constant crises such a reputation was 
highly advantageous. Makarios allegedly faced each crisis with stony 
dispassion. For example, when his helicopter was shot down in 1970 
as it was taking off in the early morning from the archbishopric, and 
he miraculously escaped unharmed, he asked a bystander immediately 
to give him a lift to the Macheras monastery where he was scheduled 
to attend the memorial service of Gregory Afxentiou, a hero who 
fought the British in the 1950s. Makarios attended the services on 
time. Without showing any signs of stress or hinting about the inci- 
dent, he delivered a eulogy for the dead hero, which was transmitted 
over the radio. His visible presence there prevented an expected 
coup, the plan for which included the mobilization of National 
Guard units in Nicosia to “maintain order and prevent disturbances” 
after the radio had announced that Makarios was dead. 

During the 1974 coup Makarios calmly maintained his self- 
composure and tried to hearten his three bodyguards as they were 
running away from the burning presidential palace. Only once is he 
reported to have wept in the face of a crisis, when, after the in- 
vasion, while he was still in London, he received news of atrocities 
committed by Turkish soldiers in the northern part of the island.!5 

There was another character trait that strengthened the charis- 
matic basis of Makarios's legitimacy —his personal charm, charac- 


14. Personal communication with Lord Caradon. Colby College, November 
4, 1975. Charismatic leaders as a rule have a deep conviction of their own 
charisma and their special mission in life as was the case with Makarios and de 
Gaulle. Such beliefs inadvertently lead to acts of great courage. 

15. Agon, July 31, 1975. 
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terized by humor and wit, which disarmed his visitors and was 
highly effective both in maintaining ties and control within the local 
political elite and in establishing good diplomatic contacts abroad. 
The Italian journalist Oriana Fallaci sings the following dithyramb 
for Makarios. 


He's one of the few heads of state before whom it's worth the 
trouble to get to your feet if not to kneel down. Because he's 
one of the few with brains. Along with brains, courage. Along 
with courage, a sense of humor, independence of judgement, 
dignity. .. . If I close my eyes on the subject of the archbishop- 
president, I can't help accepting Makarios and taking him seri- 
ously even when he tells me he is a socialist.!° 


For the disloyal opposition, of course, such characteristics were not 
virtues but “Machiavellian” traits applied in the service of "prae- 
torian despotism." Thus the former bishop of Kition, Anthimos, 
after being defrocked in 1973, published a short booklet full of 
accusations against Makarios. Anthimos claimed that Makarios was 
a magus, a sorcerer, who knew how to manipulate people's minds. 
He described an incident when, after a banquet with other priests 
and bishops, Makarios for entertainment demonstrated his power 
by hypnotizing a monk and “by making the plates on the table 
dance by themselves." Makarios allegedly learned these "evil skills" 
from an Indian yogi when he visited Nehru in 1962 on a state visit. 
When the story appeared in the news, the response of the public 
was general amusement; in fact, for some it was an additional sign 
that Makarios was gifted with thaumaturgical powers. After the 
invasion the full text of the Anthimos book, with all its slanderous 
gossip against Makarios, was broadcast as a serial by Radio Bayrak, 
the Turkish Cypriot radio station. 

Makarios's international stature as a leader of the Third World 
had the effect of reinforcing his legitimacy at home. He was re- 
ceived as a colleague and friend by such men as Nehru, Nasser, and 
Tito. For small Cyprus that was an exceptional honor. His name be- 
came synonymous with Cyprus. His anticolonialist and anti-imperial- 
ist policies and his stubborn resistance against plots to circumvent 


16. Oriana Fallaci, “Makarios,” in Inverview With History (New York: 
Liveright, 1976), pp. 311-12. 
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the neutrality of Cyprus by bringing it under NATO auspices made 
him the darling of the Arabs and the Africans. 

Makarios’s international appeal was augmented by his taste for 
travel, After his ascendancy to the archepiscopal throne in 1950, he 
toured the world repeatedly to muster support for the Greek Cypriot 
cause. He is probably the most widely traveled churchman in history. 
Thanks to these travels he established enduring diplomatic ties with 
countries that remembered the name Makarios more quickly than 
that of Cyprus. Even on the eve of the coup, at a time when the 
island was in a turmoil with rumors about coups and assassination 
plots, Makarios departed to visit Mao Tse-Tung, an overture that 
alarmed the Greek colonels. He hailed Mao as “the greatest leader of 
the twentieth century,” who brought happiness and prosperity to his 
people, a statement that annoyed both Russians and Americans. He 
was pictured with the aging Chinese leader making a toast in his 
study office as if both headed countries of equal importance. On an- 
other tour to Africa in 1970, Makarios baptized 10,000 black chil- 
dren, many of whom were given the name “Makarios.” On the same 
tour he was greeted by the president of Zambia who addressed him 
as "a humanist, an internationalist, and a freedom fighter; a leader 
not only of the Cypriot people, but a leader of men,”!7 

Makarios's fame abroad strengthened his authority at home as he 
was considered by most Greek Cypriots to be a master diplomat and 
indispensable to the promotion of the Greek Cypriot cause. His per- 


sonal stature became identical with 
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shadow; permitting nobody to reach him.... Yet Makarios 
again survived and through him the state survives. With his 
virtues and Achilles heels . . . the legitimacy and constitution- 
ality of the republic are recognized. ... He has become the 
double of the state. The death of one will bring the death of 
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17. Agon, Janaury 11, 1970. 
18. Allagi, July 26, 1975. 
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Makarios's authority was further strengthened as a result of his 
various escapes from assassination attempts and plots on his life. 
His miraculous survival in the 1970 incident when his helicopter was 
shot down and the manner in which he managed to escape from the 
presidential palace during the recent coup convinced many Greek 
Cypriots that Providence was behind him. One bitter critic of the 
Greek colonels and their local supporters, a shopkeeper in Nicosia, 
told this writer: “Makarios’s escape is proof of God's existence. 
There is no question in my mind he has a special mission on this 
earth. Our only hope is Makarios; for whatever is left standing in 
our country we owe it to him. Let us admit it. Only his stature and 
his international luminescence could save us, and will save us no 
doubt." Such attitudes are not atypical among supporters of Makarios. 

Makarios's refusal to commit himself, at least openly, to any par- 
ticular political ideology except that which is implicit in his status as 
Ethnarch may also account for his political survival as a charismatic 
leader. The closest Makarios ever came to delineating his conception 
of the future was a casual remark he once made that by the year 
2000 Cyprus would be no different from any other European state. 
The raison d'étre of his rule was the survival of Cypriot Hellenism. 
Thus he would frequently appear to espouse contradictory causes 
on domestic as well as international issues. 

Domestically he appeared to support every political force, and 
yet he never offered exclusive support to any group. For example, 
he kept Dr. Vassos Lyssarides, the leader of the Socialist party and 
major foe of the Greek junta, as his private physician. But although 
the Socialists were his strongest supporters, he offered no ministerial 
position to that party. Similarly, he frequently met and consulted 
with the Communists, who also offered their unqualified support, 
but no member of the Communist party ever held any position in his 
administration. All the ministerial posts and higher civil service posi- 
tions were filled by individuals belonging to the right of center. At 
the same time he showed no particular preference to any one party 
or politician. For that reason he refused to select a successor, and it 
was anybody's guess whom Makarios favored. All loyalist parties 
could identify with Makarios, believing and hoping that he was really 
on their side. A widely told anecdote in Nicosia perhaps illustrates 
best Makarios's position in relation to the various political forces and 
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issues: several politicians visited the archbishopric palace one day to 
express their views on a hotly debated issue on which there was no 
consensus among the various parties. They came one at a time and 
consulted separately with Makarios. When all of them left, pleased 
with what Makarios had told them, his personal attendant, who was 
present at the meetings, turned to Makarios and asked with bewilder- 
ment: “Your Beatitude, when the Communists came you told them 
that you were in full agreement with them. When the rightists ar- 
rived, you also told them that you were in agreement with them. 
How could you be in agreement with both groups, since their views 
were so contradictory?" Makarios then looked at his personal atten- 
dant and with a smile said, “I am also in agreement with you, my 
son." 

Makarios maintained his charismatic domination by appearing to 
agree with all factions. The same results were attained by de Gaulle, 
who before coming to power in 1958 refused to side with any party 
or faction.? In both cases there was an absence of individuals or 
groups sufficiently powerful to demand of either one that he take an 
unequivocal stand. 


Legal-rational authority Legal-rational authority is characteristic 
of modern states. The legitimacy of the ruler is vested neither in tra- 
ditional precepts of hereditary succession nor in his personal quali- 
ties but in the office he occupies. 

In addition to the traditional and charismatic bases, Makarios 
enjoyed a legal-rational legitimation of his authority. He was the 
elected president of the republic who in 1959, at the first presi- 
dential election, received 65 percent of the vote, and eight years 
later, after the Left shifted to his side, gained over 95 percent of 
the popular vote. In 1972 the enosist opposition, realizing its weak- 
ness among the voters, opted not to confront Makarios at the ballot 
box. His term was renewed by acclamation after a mass rally outside 
the archepiscopal palace, where Makarios delivered one of his usual 
spirited addresses. 


19. See Steven Cohn, “Losses of Legitimacy and the Breakdown of Demo- 
cratic Regimes: The Case of the Fourth French Republic" (Ph.D. diss., Colum- 
bia University, 1976). 
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The presidential election, however, far from helping to establish 
a stable legal-rational base of political authority detached from the 
personality of the presidential figure, reinforced further the charis- 
matic legitimacy of the archbishop. The high pro-Makarios vote, 
reminiscent of a plebiscitarian polity rather than a constitutional 
republic, was a sign of Makarios's continued personal domination of 
the national and political scene and of the absence of a viable insti- 
tutional infrastructure to challenge him successfully. The presiden- 
tial election reaffirmed his "indispensability" as the leader of the 
Greek Cypriots; thus he continued to occupy the double role of 
archbishop-president. The election justified “democratically,” in 
accordance with the constitutional clauses, the legality of his author- 
ity. The rhetoric employed by his supporters to justify his legitimacy 
was legal-rational, “the democratically elected president"; the sub- 
stance of his authority was charismatic. 

Makarios made little effort to turn the polity away from his per- 
sonal dominance toward more institutionalized channels. His critics 
accused him of obstructing such a process because of his “megalo- 


mania," his delusions of grandeur, 
the political landscape. These and 
the newspapers of the disloyal op: 


and his alleged desire to dominate 
similar indictments appeared in 
position, Ethniki and Patris, on a 


daily basis. In fact, the central theme of their editorials was a relent- 
less personal attack on Makarios to the extent that even criticisms 
that had a basis in reality were dismissed by the general population, 
bored with the monotonous frequency of the opposition's anti- 
Makarios sloganeering. 

The polarization generated by the opposition left little room for 
the emergence of a moderate and loyal opposition. Fearful of what 
they saw as the threat of fascism posed by the extreme right wing, 
the loyalist forces offered their full support to Makarios, whom they 
projected as the only "legitimate ruler" of the Greek Cypriots. As a 
result of this polarization, Makarios reigned without any real pres- 
sure from the loyalist forces to create a more institutionally based 
polity, a polity less dependent on his will. Therefore Makarios, in a 
Gaullist manner, could declare in 1970, just after the assassination 
attempt on his life, “I am Cyprus," a statement that raised the eye- 
brows of many of his less emotional supporters. In March of the 
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same year, during a personal interview with a foreign journalist, 
Makarios asserted that he headed “a dictatorship of love and trust, ?? 
a statement that brought waves of sharp criticism from both the 
loyalist and the opposition press. 

Such slips of the tongue contradicted his other assertions of com- 
mitment to a democratic polity but were closer to reality, as 
Makarios, although not a "dictator" in the modern sense of the 
word, ruled Cyprus as an abbot rules a monastery. He saw himself, 
and acted accordingly, as a benevolent patriarch whom the people 
loved and trusted and to whom they had delegated authority to de- 
cide most crucial questions facing society. Thus Makarios rarely 
informed the party leaders or even his ministers of his major diplo- 
matic moves concerning the Cyprus problem. Ploutis Servas, the 
veteran leftist politician and journalist, has reported several incidents 
that dramatize Makarios's personal style of governing, including the 
following typical case: 


I was conversing one day with the minister of the interior Mr. 
Epaminondas Komodromos. Makarios had already left for 
New York to address the General Assembly at the United 
Nations. At one moment I asked the minister: 

“What will Makarios say at the General Assembly?" He 
looked at me with great surprise and said: 

"And how am I suppose to know what Makarios will say 
at the United Nations?" 

“But hasn't the council of ministers approved the speech of 
His Beatitude? Or at least hasn't he informed you of the con- 
tent of his address? . . . Haven't you requested to be informed?" 

"You must be joking, my dear friend. Who are we to 
request to be informed on what the President will say? To 
check His Beatitude?"?! 


For all practical purposes the heads of the various ministries were 
nothing more than figureheads, with little power to take part in 
policy making. The ministers were usually drawn from the business 
and professional community. They were neither politicians nor tech- 
nocrats. For example, a medical doctor would be appointed minister 
of agriculture, or a lawyer, minister of communication. The frequent 
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reshuffling in the executive branch left the administrative directors 
the real policy makers of their respective ministries. They were ap- 
pointed civil servants with lifelong tenure as administrators. Ap- 
pointed in 1960, they had remained in these positions ever since 
without any constitutional provisions for their rotation. Thus, in 
the absence of strong ministerial authority and direction, they be- 
came the real centers of power within the ministries. So great was 
the concentration of power in the hands of the administrators that 
just before the July coup there was much discussion in government 
and parliamentary circles of what to do about it. A plan providing 
for their circulation among the various ministries was under consid- 
eration. This problem of powerful administrative directors was created 
to a great extent because the various ministers, the "yes-men" 
according to the cynics, whom Makarios appointed, as a rule lacked 
any authority either as politicians or as competent technocrats. 
There were, of course, some marked exceptions. 

The most evident characteristic of Makarios's patriarchalism was 
the poor state of affairs in the Foreign Ministry. This institution, in 
spite of the strategic position of Cyprus and the constant political 
crisis, was the least developed in terms of qualified manpower. The 
major and repeated complaints of officials in that ministry were that 
they were totally in the dark about various diplomatic overtures. 
Neither Makarios nor his foreign minister ever consulted with the 
men assigned to gather and analyze pertinent diplomatic and intelli- 
gence data. It was, in fact, no secret that the Foreign Ministry was 
such only in name. Foreign policy was exclusively Makarios's per- 
sonal domain, and the prevailing belief in his extraordinary diplo- 
matic astuteness kept the institutionalization of foreign policy 
formation in abeyance. Makarios's intuitions were the principal 
guiding antennas of the island's external relations. Not a single 
committee of experts was cstablished for the rational and systematic 
study and analysis of data relating to internal Turkish Cypriot and 
Turkish politics. And yet Turkey was perceived, as it later proved to 
be, as the greatest threat to the republic. Thus the appraisal of 
Turkish politics was guided more by stereotypes and prejudices 
learned in the high schools than by rational study. 

The centralization of decision making over the most crucial 
issues left the population totally dependent on Makarios, not only 
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on national issues but also on less crucial domestic problems that 
normally are outside the domain of the president. A local column- 
ist has described the intercommunal crisis and Makarios's role in it 
thus: 


The majority of our people invested all their love and trust in 
their leader Makarios without the latter ever offering any clear 
program, a definite plan of action. We have never questioned 
where he was leading us, for we were certain of our leader. 
Whenever he spoke of "illegitimate" solutions we never asked 
him what they were, what they entailed. Perhaps the fact that 
they were periodically adopted by the *Anti-Makariakoi" was 
sufficient for us to accept them automatically as “‘illegiti- 
mate”? 


Only after the coup and the invasion did Makarios set up a na- 
tional advisory council composed of the leaders of the various 
parties. Before the invasion there was no such council. The inter- 
communal talks that began in 1968 between Glavkos Clerides, as the 
representative of Makarios, and Rauf Denktaş, the Turkish Cypriot 
leader, were carried out in complete secrecy. Neither the party lead- 
ers nor Parliament was kept informed of the progress or even the 
content of the talks. 

Complaints about this lack of communication appeared regularly 
in the local press. 


We are noticing a profound disregard of the parties by His 
Beatitude and his government. It is customary, in light of 
serious developments ...that rulers of countries exchange 
opinions with the heads of the various parties after the latter 
are informed by the government. We are not aware of such a 
constructive cooperation between His Beatitude and the lead- 
ers of the parties.” 


The charismatic domination of the political arena by Makarios 
obstructed the growth of viable institutional structures that could 
have served as channels for the resolution of conflict. If Makarios 
succeeded as a charismatic Ethnarch he seems to have failed as a 
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statesman. He presided over the Cypriot republic in a manner more 
appropriate to a social movement at its incipient stage of develop- 
ment, when charismatic leadership can provide the needed momen- 
tum for its unfoldment. The insolvability of the Cyprus problem 
served to justify the continuation of charismatic leadership at the 
expense of political institutionalization. Instead of strengthening the 
legal-rational base of authority, periodic presidential elections actu- 
ally impeded it. The elections served to glamorize and strengthen the 
charismatic base upon which Makarios’s authority primarily rested. 


POWER OVER RESOURCES AND INSTITUTIONS 

The supremacy of Makarios as the legitimate ruler of the Greek 
Cypriots both in the ecclesiastical and the secular spheres offered 
him immense economic as well as political power and control. The 
economic base of his power was embedded in the vast wealth of the 
church, particularly that of the archbishopric and the Kykko monas- 
tery whose combined net worth was estimated to be more than £150 
million sterling. According to the 1960 census, the farmland owned 
by the church was estimated to be 176,000 acres, over five and one 
half percent of the total cultivable land. But the value of these 
holdings was considered to represent less than one-fourth of the 
total net worth of the church, as its urban holdings in the form of 
plots, buildings, hotels, and so forth were exceedingly high.” There 
are no official estimates of the actual net worth of church holdings, 
but the church was considered the biggest landowner on the island. 
Its wealth accumulated during the Ottoman years, when church in- 
stitutions were exempt from taxation and when Christians, hoping 
to save their lands from Ottoman confiscation, donated them to 
the church. With the economic development of the 1960s, the cor- 
responding commercialization of land, and the skyrocketing of land 
prices, the church became the major beneficiary. To give an exam- 
ple, the newly constructed Grivas-Dighenis Avenue, the road link- 
ing Nicosia with the international airport, crossed the lands of the 
Kykko monastery. Some plots were sold there for the astronomical 
price of £80,000 sterling (about $200,000). Plots of land for the 
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construction of single private houses were sold on the market for 
an average of £10,000 sterling. And the principal owner of the 
acreage stretching several miles to the airport was the Kykko monas- 
tery. The monastery and the archbishopric competed with the 
private sector in business and industry and enjoyed definite advan- 
tages over the latter, as church institutions were exempt from taxa- 
tion, a custom dating back to the Ottoman years and incorporated 
into the clauses of the 1960 constitution. The church was one of the 
giant commercial enterprises: buying and selling land; heavily in- 
vesting in the growing tourist industry; owning some of the most 
luxurious hotels in the resort areas; and contracting with foreign 
firms for local development projects. 

Neither the Communists nor the Socialists criticized the church 
for its commercial ventures. Because of the continual crisis, it was 
thought to be premature to deal with this question. Ironically it was 
the enosist opposition that tenaciously criticized the commercialism 
of the church, which it considered the cause of the decline of re- 
ligiosity and thereby the weakening of the commitment to Enosis. 
“Since 1960, when Makarios became president,” wrote a leading 
opponent of Makarios, “the religious feeling has been constantly 
weakening, and the churches are becoming empty. We must admit 
that the Cypriot church and some monasteries succeeded in the buy- 
ing and selling of land and in some other businesses.?5 In another 
editorial, the opposition newspaper Gnomi wrote: 


The monks... buy and sell land, build hotels, acquire night- 
clubs, engage in economic and other activities that hurt the 
interests of the people....But they are not satisfied; they 
now want to go into the taxi business. In that case we should 
not be surprised if one morning we see monks selling holy 
peanuts, sacred chestnuts, or some miraculous powder treating 
every malady.?¢ 


It must be pointed out, however, that the church was one of the 
primary countervailing powers that checked the unrestrained growth 
of private accumulation of capital. Makarios’s claim that he was a 
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"socialist" may not be too far from the truth. The wealth of the 
church, after all, belongs to the people, not to any particular indi- 
vidual. At the same time, he who controls the church’s finances is in 
an exceptionally powerful position. 

Another powerful economic organization directly controlled by 
the archbishopric was the EME complex, Elliniki Metalleftiki Etairia 
(the Hellenic Mining Corporation). This mammoth organization not 
only controlled some of the mines in Cyprus but also expanded into 
other areas of economic activity, including the control of KEO, the 
major winery of Cyprus, and fruit canning and cement factories. 
Moreover the EME in 1974 was planning to set up a score of financial 
institutions that threatened the Cyprus Bank, the most important 
privately owned financial institution, whose leading shareholders 
complained that free enterprise was threatened in Cyprus. The EME 
employed thousands of workers, and its profits were to be used for 
public works such as schools and hospitals. The economy of the 
island after the Turkish occupation in 1974 has been allegedly held 
together by the EME complex.” As the head of the Greek com- 
munity, Archbishop Makarios was and still is the chairman of the 
board of trustees empowered to appoint the director of this impor- 
tant economic institution. For the last fifteen years the directorship 
of EME has been in the hands of Paschalis Paschalides, one of 
Makarios’s most trusted supporters. 

The cooperative movement was another central economic insti- 
tution over which Makarios had direct influence and power. Co- 
operatives appeared in Cyprus during the early years of the twentieth 
century. They were encouraged by the colonial government, for its 
own purposes, to such an extent that the cooperative movement be- 
came a determining economic force. By 1959 virtually every 
Cypriot village had its co-op. In that year cooperative societies 
numbered 740, with an estimated membership of 140,000. Indepen- 
dence accelerated the tempo; only six years later the number of co- 
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operative societies reached a high of 1,446, with a membership of 
over 210,000.?? 

Another index of the rapid growth of the cooperative movement 
is the profits of the Cooperative Central Bank. It was reported that, 
whereas in 1960 they had £23,000 sterling, by 1971 they had 
reached £162,000. Most important as a reflection of the co-op’s 
activities was the volume of loans given out by this bank. In 1960 
the loans were estimated at £360,000 sterling. By 1971 they had 
reached £13 million.?? 

The activities of the cooperative movement were controlled by 
a coordinating committee that was originally appointed by the 
colonial government. The director of the cooperative, according to a 
colonial law which remained unchanged following independence, 
enjoyed almost dictatorial powers over the hundreds of producers’ 
and consumers’ cooperatives around the island. As the cooperative 
movement expanded and became the most determining economic 
force in the rural areas, the position of the director was crucial in the 
exercise of influence and power in the countryside. Makarios, as 
the head of the state, appointed to that position Andreas Azinas, 
another close associate from the colonial years, who helped Makarios 
launch the anticolonial movement. 

The cooperative movement expanded to such an extent that it 
became the major exporter of Cypriot produce. Offices were opened 
in London for the marketing of Cypriot citrus fruits, grapes, pota- 
toes, carrots, and vegetables. In addition, the cooperative began to 
diversify its activities by becoming involved in domestic industrial 
production that increasingly offered formidable competition to pri- 
vate business. It was another sign to the disloyal opposition that 
Cyprus was moving toward socialism. There was much discussion in 
the anticommunist press of the need to curb the powers of the 
director by *democratizing" the movement. The Left for its part 
espoused “democratization” but for a different reason. It believed 
that democratization of the cooperative movement would accelerate 
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even further the process of cooperative development and thus of 
socialism.?! 

To summarize, Makarios's authority was based originally on his 
traditional Ethnarchic status. As the Cyprus crisis continued, a 
charismatic form of authority ensued resulting from a combination 
of structural-historical factors and the personal qualities of Makarios. 
The Ethnarchic tradition lived on, but it was primarily charisma that 
maintained Makarios at the helm of the Cypriot state. Remnants of 
the Ethnarchic legacy provided additional supports to the charis- 
matic foundations of the state. Similarly, periodic elections, charac- 
teristic of an institutionalized legal-rational order, strengthened 
further the personal platform from which Makarios exercised politi- 
cal power. The power gained through the control of key economic 
institutions such as the cooperative, the EME, and the church's 
enterprises were the result of, and in turn reinforced, the supremacy 
of Makarios's charismatic authority. 

Recognition of Makarios's authority and power was reflected in 
the wide support that he enjoyed from all the diverse social and 
political forces, from the extreme Left to the conservative Right, each 
competing to secure a favorable position near him. We shall now ex- 
amine the nature of these loyalist forces, such as the various parties 
and organizations that for the last fifteen years offered allegiance 
to Makarios. 


THE LOYALISTS 

The Communists and the working class The Communists have 
been consistently loyal to Makarios throughout the postcolonial 
period. No other political force in fact, with the exception of the 
Social Democrats, was so unanimously and solidly behind Makarios 
in his major diplomatic overtures. The devotion of the Communists 
stemmed from his tolerant attitude toward them and his foreign 
policy of neutrality. To the Communists Makarios was a symbol of 
resistance to NATO and the right-wing Greek governments. Support 
for Makarios, too, offered them a means by which to cleanse the 
scars of “treason” left by the guerrilla war. Thus the Communists 
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eschewed any criticism of the church and its role in the economic 
and political life of the island. They carefully refrained from mak- 
ing statements of a social revolutionary nature, so much so that left- 
ist critics of the party dismissed it as "bourgeois." Makarios drew 
support from the Communists in spite of the fact that no member of 
AKEL was ever appointed to his cabinet or to any other position in 
the Cypriot administration. 

Its loyal policy gained AKEL a reputation as one of the least 
revolutionary nonruling Communist parties in the world.? AKEL 
pursued accommodation with the nationalist forces on the assump- 
tions that Cyprus was facing extreme dangers from the "machina- 
tions of the imperialists” and that a unified front of all the “patriotic” 
forces was imperative to thwart the intruders. This readiness for 
cooperation with the nationalists was expressed in 1969 a few 
months prior to the parliamentary elections. In an apparent attempt 
to pacify the fears of the nationalists and the bourgeoisie, the leaders 
of AKEL repeatedly stressed that Cyprus was not ready for social- 
ism and that, even if the party were voted into power, it would 
cooperate with all other parties. The march toward socialism was to 
come through agreement and consensus of the major parties and 
social forces of the island, preceded by education and persuasion 
of the population. There was no contradiction, the Akelists would 
argue, between the doctrines of revolutionary Marxism and their 
proclaimed policy. “Marx does not advocate revolution in all cir- 
cumstances. There is no reason to have one in our society. Only 
if Cyprus was ruled by a fascist regime would a revolution have 
been justifiable.” 

The party’s pacific policy was followed up to the eve of the coup 
and after it. The secretary general of the party, Ezekias Papaioan- 
nou, almost apologetically explained that, although AKEL warned 
repeatedly of the dangers of a coup, it never encouraged the forma- 
tion of paramilitary forces of its own, because it believed that they 
would have been a source of tension or excesses. In addition, they 
might have become a “pretext for action by reactionary forces." 
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It is obvious that violence and extremism have nothing in 
common with patriotic militancy or devotion to the cause of 
Cyprus. In our country today, a revolutionary patriot is not he 
who resorts to individual terror or illegally carries arms, but he 
who fights unrelentingly for the people's unity and proves his 
patriotism by joining the ranks of the armed forces of the re- 
public. Revolutions are made neither through revolutionary 
rhetoric nor by shooting from ambush.?^ 


The nonviolent rhetoric of the party was a result of several 
factors, some of which have already been mentioned. A basic factor 
was the successful monopolization of political violence by the far 
Right during the EOKA struggle of the 1950s. Not only was AKEL 
denied participation in the underground as a party, but the struggle 
was indirectly geared against the Communists as well. Some former 
members of AKEL denounced the party for not joining in with the 
nationalist forces to fight “imperialism” and allowing the far Right 
to monopolize the liberation struggle.” 

Having not participated in the underground war themselves and 


lacking any paramilitary power o 
hardly have made any legitimate 


their own, the Communists could 
claims to power. In spite of their 


electoral strength and their entrenchment in Cypriot society through 
their well-organized associations, the Communists remained, after 


the EOKA struggle in the 1950s, 
scene, always at the periphery o 


the pariahs of the Cypriot political 
the power struggles. Throughout 


the period of independence Communists were excluded from local 
government in most of the more than 600 Cypriot villages, and quite 
frequently they were harassed by local extremist groups. In fact it 
has been reported that in some of the villages of the Karpasia penin- 
sula? and the Messaoria region as many as 80 percent of the leftists 
migrated overseas to escape harassment by former local EOKA guer- 
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rillas. Is it then surprising that more than any other party AKEL 
constantly pleaded for “unity,” “cooperation,” and “democracy”? 

Consistent with the Communist policy of cooperation and recon- 
ciliation, AKEL was the most enthusiastic supporter of the inter- 
communal talks which began in 1968 between Rauf Denktas, the 
Turkish Cypriot leader, and Glavkos Clerides, the Speaker of the 
House, representing Archbishop Makarios. Independence was clearly 
in AKEL’s best interest, since union with Greece would have en- 
tailed the party’s persecution, its forced dismantling, and the trans- 
formation of Cyprus into a NATO base. It was primarily because of 
these fears that AKEL wholeheartedly supported Makarios’s policy 
of establishing an independent unified republic. “The solution to our 
problem,” said Papaioannou in a preelection speech, “lies in an 
agreement which will ensure the complete independence, territorial 
integrity, sovereignty, unity, nonalignment and demilitarization of 
Cyprus."?? 

In pursuit of that policy the door was kept open for cooperation 
with the Turkish community, which, however, AKEL was unable to 
penetrate. It remained a purely Greek Cypriot party. But, more than 
any other political force in the Greek Cypriot political spectrum, it 
followed a consistent policy of reconciliation with the Turks by 
stressing that the enemies of the Greek Cypriots were not the Turks 
but the “imperialists.” 


[AKEL] has repeatedly stressed . . . that it is not the Turkish 
Cypriots who are the enemies of the Greek Cypriots, but im- 
perialism which is their common foe and which is responsible 
for the present abnormal situation, and that it's against this 
enemy that the Cypriots, both Greeks and Turks, should direct 
their hatred, should take a common stand.?? 


AKEL’s policy of reconciliation, however, proceeded cautiously 
because within both the Greek Cypriot and the Turkish Cypriot 
communities, the extremists on the far Right opposed cooperation. 
They became more cautious particularly after the murder in 1962 of 
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the two leftist, Turkish Cypriot journalists, Ayhan Hikmet and 
Muzaffer Gürkan, and the assassination in April 1966 of the Turkish 
trade unionist, Dervis Kavazoglou, who was cooperating with AKEL. 
The murders were blamed by the Greeks on the Turkish under- 
ground organization TMT (Türk Mukavemet Teskilati), which advo- 
cated Taksim, or the partition of Cyprus. 

AKEL never publicly denounced Enosis, but it opposed it in- 
directly by pointing out the dangers of any forceful attempt to bring 
it about. “The result of forcible union with Greece,” said Papaioan- 
nou in 1969, “will be double-Enosis,” and he prophetically warned 
that should an attempt be made toward Enosis, "Cyprus would be 
transformed into a real hell and life would have no meaning. We 
would be confronted with an ominous refugee problem which we 
would not be able to solve for decades to come.”*? 

One would expect that the displacement of AKEL by the nation- 
alists would have immobilized the party to a point where it could 
not play a significant role in Cypriot society. Yet in spite of all the 
harassment, first by the EOKA underground and later by the ex- 
treme right-wing groups, AKEL continued to thrive, and it even 
attained a respectability under Makarios that it had never enjoyed 
before. 

The basis of AKEL’s power lay in its control of the most powerful 
trade union, PEO or Pankyprios Ergatike Omospondia (Pan Cyprian 
Federation of Labor), and of a number of affiliated organizations of 
peasants, women, and youth. These organizations remained intact 
throughout the EOKA years, and new ones were established when 
the party was legalized in 1960. 

The trade union movement in Cyprus began in the early 1930s 
when the KKK, precursor of AKEL, was proscribed by the British 
government. During the period of proscription, from 1933 to 1941, 
when the party reemerged as the AKEL, the Communists directed 
their attention to trade unionism. This had a far-reaching effect on 
the future of communism in Cyprus; through the development and 
control of the labor movement, the Communists established a well- 
organized and expanding political base.*° Furthermore, as a result 
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of its immersion in union activity with its bread and butter prob- 
lems, the party was transformed from a small group of Marxist in- 
tellectuals and revolutionaries to a party with substantial electoral 
support and correspondingly less interest in outright revolutionary 
action. 

When AKEL was formally established in 1941 as the party of the 
working people, PEO, or what is frequently referred to as the Old 
Trade Union, it had a membership of 3,854. By 1946, the year when 
AKEL made its first impressive victory in the municipal elections, 
the same unions numbered 11,101 members. Since then, PEO under 
the leadership of Andreas Ziartides has continued to expand its 
membership, reaching 36,902 by 1970 and 43,701 by 1973. 

In an attempt to curb the influence of AKEL among the working 
class, the Ethnikofrons, through the Ethnarchy, established in 1944 
SEK, Syndesmos Ergaton Kyprou (Union of Cypriot Workers, or the 
New Trade Union). In that year it numbered only 758 members, far 
below the 10,596 of PEO. But SEK grew in numbers and posed a 
major challenge to PEO. By 1970 SEK had reached a membership of 
21,332, and by 1973 it had reached 30,133." In an attempt to as- 
sert itself, SEK became increasingly more militant than PEO on 
questions affecting the working class. SEK, unlike PEO, was prone 
to strikes and demands for higher wages. PEO, following AKEL's lead, 
avoided as much as possible any confrontation with the Ethnikofron- 
dominated social environment, and as a result the Esso and Mobil 
oil refineries in Larnaca hired only workers who were members of 
PEO. The leadership of SEK was considered by these companies as 
troublesome and irresponsible, while the PEO leadership emphasized 
the need for protecting the economy through the smooth resolution 
of management-labor conflicts. The trade union movement, said 
Ziartides in a major policy speech, is obligated to promote the in- 
terests of the working class, but at the same time it must be con- 
cerned with the protection and vitality of the general economy. 
"Under the present critical period that our country is going through 
no responsible leader could ignore the general interest in maintaining 
a viable economy by concentrating his attention exclusively on the 
promotion of parochial interests." *? 
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The split of the working class into PEO and SEK reflected the 
general trend toward parallel organizations for the Left and Right 
for the promotion of various sectional and occupational interests. 
For example AKEL organized EKA, Enosis Kyprion Agroton (Union 
of Cypriot Farmers), for the promotion of the peasants' interests, 
to compete with PEK, Panagrotike Enosis Kyprou (Panagrarian 
Union of Cyprus), the nationalist farmers' association. AKEL orga- 
nized youth clubs such as EDON, Eniaia Democratike Organosis 
Neoleas (United Democratic Youth Organization), which had 26,000 
members, and PEOM, Pankyprios Eniaia Organosis Mathiton (Pan- 
Cyprian Organization of Secondary School Students), with 2,000 
members, to counteract the influence of the high schools and the 
army; POGO, Pankyprios Omospondia Gynekion Organoseon (Pan- 
Cyprian Federation of Women's Organizations); and POVEK, Pan- 
Cyprian Association of Shopkeepers. 

AKEL's expansion and institutional consolidation proceeded 
within the context of the continuing political crisis at a time when 
the nationalists were preoccupied with political causes far removed 
from the mundane concerns of the average Greek Cypriot. Whereas 
the Right monopolized the symbols of patriotism and violence, 
AKEL remained the only party that pursued a rational, secular 
aproach for solving social problems. The moderation, realism, non- 
violence, and concern with social welfare of the AKEL leaders, 
when the extreme right wing headed by Grivas was plunging the 
island into crisis after crisis, cannot be ignored as an important fac- 
tor in the electoral and organizational success of the Communists. 
Had it not been for the violent character of the Right and its pur- 
suit of the “politics of unreason," AKEL would probably not have 
developed to the extent that it did. And if there is any truth to the 
assertion that Cypriots as a rule are by temperament nonviolent,? 
then AKEL’s policies were much more in accord with their “nature” 
than those of the extreme right wing. 


43. “The Cypriots are of a quiet and inoffensive disposition. . . . They are 
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The social democrats When the Cyprus republic was established, 
all of the Greek representatives in Parliament, with the exception of 
the five Akelists, came from the Patriotic Front, a loosely organized 
coalition of nationalists that supported Makarios. In fact, the coali- 
tion had no reason for existence other than support for Makarios. 
Lacking a social base and a corresponding ideology, the Patriotic 
Front eventually split into different factions that formed the basis 
for political parties. Thus, after the 1967 Greco-Turkish crisis, new 
parties emerged out of the defunct Patriotic Front. These were the 
following: (a) EDEK, Eniaia Democratike Enosis Kentrou (Unified 
Democratic Center Union or Social Democratic party), headed by 
Dr. Vassos Lyssarides, member of Parliament and private physician 
to Makarios; (b) Eniaion (Unified Democratic party), headed by 
Glavkos Clerides, Speaker of the House of Representatives; (c) the 
Progressive Front headed by the physician Odysseus Ioannides, for 
some time the appointed mayor of Nicosia; and (d) the Progressive 
party, headed by Nicos Sampson, manager of the daily newspaper 
Machi and a former member of EOKA. All of these parties ostensi- 
bly strongly supported Makarios. The president expressed pleasure 
that normal political life was emerging on the island, but, being 
“above politics," he refused to give his blessing to any particular 
party ^ 

EDEK was the only party close to AKEL in its domestic eco- 
nomic policy, favoring nationalization of the banks and the foreign- 
owned mines, socialized medicine, free secondary education, and so 
forth. But EDEK supporters were critical of AKEL’s foreign policies, 
specifically its inflexible loyalty to Russia. Furthermore, they were 
opposed to what they considered AKEL’s bureaucratization, the 
complacency of its leaders and their alleged contentment with a 
comfortable middle-class life. 

EDEK appealed primarily to the emerging leftist intelligentsia, 
the urban intellectuals with democratic socialist orientations. There 
was little room left for the Social Democrats to penetrate the work- 
ing class as the latter was well organized and firmly controlled by 
PEO and, to a lesser extent, by SEK. Thus EDEK remained a small 
but militant party of the noncommunist intellectual Left. The party 
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advocated values dear to intellectuals—the maximum democratiza- 
tion of Cypriot society not only as an ideal worthy of pursuit in 
itself but also as a practical means of solving the accumulated prob- 
lems of the country resulting from the prolongation of the inter- 
communal conflict. 

The supporters of EDEK were particularly incensed at the Greek 
junta’s efforts to control political events in Cyprus and, more than 
any other party or organization, offered militant resistance against 
the “fascist regime in Athens.” Through Nea, the party’s daily 
newspaper, EDEK launched a vigorous antijunta campaign that was a 
constant provocation to the Greek officers serving in the island’s 
National Guard. The leaders of EDEK repeatedly urged Makarios 
to take direct charge of the National Guard and expel the Greek 
officers, who were waging an antigovernment propaganda campaign 
in the army. Consequently, EDEK and its leaders became the major 
enemies of the Greek junta. Many of them were killed during the 
coup. 

Although EDEK’s following was small—only two of its candi- 
dates were elected in the 1970 parliamentary elections—its influ- 
ence in Cypriot affairs was considerable, due to the dynamism of 
Lyssarides and his deputies. EDEK was important in two respects. 
First, it was instrumental in helping Makarios maintain good rela- 
tions with Third World countries, particularly the neighboring Arab 
world. Lyssarides became Makarios’s emissary among the African 
and Asian nations. He traveled widely for that purpose, trying to 
muster international support for the Greek Cypriot cause for the 
establishment of an independent and unified state free of external 
interventions. He established in Cyprus the Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Solidarity Organization in 1962 and was the founder and head of 
the Cypro-Arabic League. Lyssarides was the strongest supporter 
among the noncommunist groups of Makarios’s policy of neutrality 
in international affairs. As private physician to Makarios, he must 
have exerted influence in matters of international policy. Second, 
EDEK was important for its command of a private army which, 
until the formation of a special police force in the 1970s, was the 
only loyal military force that confronted the antigovernment, pro- 
Enosis terrorist groups. Lyssarides’s paramilitary force was formed, 
like all other such militia, during the first three years of the repub- 
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lic's life as a response to the high sense of insecurity brought about 
by the Zurich agreements. It was these paramilitary forces that de- 
fended Greek Cypriot positions during the intercommunal fighting 
in 1963. 

When the fears of an imminent Turkish invasion subsided after 
the 1963 and 1967 crises and Makarios announced in 1968 his de- 
termination to find a workable solution to the Cyprus problem, 
these paramilitary forces provided the springboard from which new 
political forces emerged. All of these new groups established in 1969 
were backed directly or indirectly by paramilitary forces, as if no 
political group, with the exception of AKEL, had much chance of 
survival without its private army to protect it from rival factions. 
EDEK would probably not have been able to wage a campaign 
against the Greek junta's role in Cyprus without the backing of its 
private paramilitary organization. Had it not been for these armed 
groups, the Greek junta would have dominated Cyprus long before. 
The progovernment paramilitary forces provided leverage for Makarios 
to challenge the Greek regime, which controlled the Cypriot National 
Guard. At the same time, the unclear and indefinite nature of the 
power configuration and the absence of an undisputed power domi- 
nant in the society (whether the National Guard or the government) 
left the door open for rampant, and, in retrospect, reckless competi- 
tion for dominance that eventually paved the way for the catastro- 
phe of 1974. 


The urban middle class In general, the urban middle class not 
only supported Makarios and his policy of continued independence 
but also became part of the status quo. It should be remembered 
that the EOKA movement was not animated by any revolutionary 
ideology which would have led to the restructuring of Cypriot 
society after independence. The transition from colonialism to inde- 
pendence left the major institutions of the island relatively intact. 
Cyprus remained a member of the British Commonwealth, and most 
of its external trade was conducted with the former colonial me- 
tropolis. The entrepreneurial class, the specialists in imports pri- 
marily of consumer goods, thrived as the standard of living rose. 
There were virtually no barriers set up by the government for the 
control of imports. Luxury goods were in abundance. Though 
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Cyprus was an agricultural society, one out of six Cypriots owned 
a vehicle for a total of more than 100,000 by 1972. 

The Communists were not a threat. They were for all practical 
purposes excluded from power. The very facts that the church was 
becoming entrenched in business and the archbishop was also the 
head of state offered a sense of security to the bourgeoisie as did the 
military presence of Mother Greece. The agreements that set Cyprus 
on the path of independence were the greatest guarantee that Cyprus 
could not go communist. The three guarantor powers, members of 
NATO, could not allow the Cypriot republic to move to the left, 
as subsequent events so clearly demonstrated. Makarios, too, ap- 
pointed to ministerial positions primarily members of the conserva- 
tive professional and business segment of the middle class. For 
example, whereas the first cabinet in 1960 was composed primarily 
of former EOKA chiefs, by 1972 most of the ministers came from 
the business and professional class, which had played little or no role 
in the anticolonialist war. And most of the leading guerrilla chiefs 
accommodated themselves comfortably within the ranks of the 
urban bourgeoisie. 

The party through which the urban middle class found a channel 
to promote its interests was the Eniaion, or Unified Democratic 
party, which was organized along with the other parties early in 
1969. The purported aim of the Eniaion was to unify all the national- 
ist forces and to bring them together under one party coalition, the 
coalition of the Ethnikofrons. 

The Eniaion appeared to be the major successor to the Patriotic 
Front, as it was organized and led by the principal politicians who 
had constituted the Front. These were Glavkos Clerides, Speaker of 
the House; Tassos Papadopoulos, minister of labor for a number of 
years; and Polykarpos Georkajis, the powerful former EOKA chief 
and minister of the interior. 

In the 1970 parliamentary elections, the party gained 15 out of 
the 35 seats in the House, thus establishing it as the largest party 
in Parliament. However, the Eniaion failed to muster the parlia- 
mentary majority it aimed at in the preelection campaign and in the 
hope of which it had rejected proposals by AKEL for cooperation 
at the polls. The reasons for the failure, according to the leaders 
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of the party, were, first, the “apathy” of a large number of Ethniko- 
frons, who failed to show up at the polls and, second, “collusion” 
between AKEL and EDEK.^$ The Communist party, in an effort to 
prevent the dominance of Parliament by the Eniaion, allegedly urged 
its well-disciplined followers to vote for EDEK candidates. It was no 
secret that EDEK and the Eniaion were in open rift over both 
domestic issues and foreign policy. Whereas the Eniaion was strongly 
pro-Western in foreign policy, EDEK was in favor of the emancipa- 
tion of Cyprus from the domination of “Anglo-American imperial- 
ism.” The Eniaion favored a liberal free enterprise economic system, 
whereas EDEK was committed to socialism, similar to that of the 
Scandinavian countries. EDEK was militantly against the Greek 
junta and its role in Cyprus; the Eniaion maintained that Cyprus 
could not afford to antagonize the Greek regime, since Cyprus was 
too dependent on Greece for support in its dispute with the Turks. 

The Eniaion drew its strength from several sources. First, it could 
mobilize mass support by appealing to the moderation of the right- 
wing urban middle class. This class of professionals, businessmen, 
and white-collar employees generally supported the government and 
its policies in the intercommunal question. Second, since the leader- 
ship of the party was composed of influential members of the gov- 
ernment, the party was in a position to control or exert influence on 
rural local associations.*” This was particularly true for Polykarpos 
Georkajis, who as minister of the interior for almost ten years estab- 
lished a nexus of power and influence in Cyprus that challenged even 
Makarios himself. Third, the Eniaion was the favorite party of big 
business. Thus it was able to marshal the necessary financial resources 
for organization and expansion. For example, the chairman of the 
Cyprus Chamber of Commerce, a major importer himself, was on the 
Eniaion party ticket and was elected along with the other candi- 
dates. Fourth, the Eniaion, like EDEK, was backed by a paramili- 
tary force, the private army of Polykarpos Georkajis. It may be 
coincidental, but it is interesting to observe that after the assassina- 
tion of Georkajis much of the vitality of the party was lost. 

The Eniaion was considered loyal to Makarios, but it proved to be 
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only semiloyal. Unlike the supporters of AKEL and EDEK, who 
were monolithically behind Makarios, the Eniaion party split into 
different factions on the eve of the coup. As the pressures from the 
Greek junta and the enosist opposition intensified during the last 
months preceding the coup, many members of the Eniaion leader- 
ship remained loyal to Makarios and even risked their lives in his 
support. Others either joined the opposition or remained uninvolved 
or neutral. The party’s performance in the events just preceding the 
coup reflected its lack of ideological unity. It included supporters 
with centrist and even moderately leftist orientations and others 
with moderately conservative to extremely conservative political 
views. The title of the party as the Eniaion, or unified, proved in 
retrospect to be a misnomer. 


The countryside Like all other sectors of Cypriot society, the 
countryside on the whole supported the status quo, and the political 
divisions, alignments, and parties in the towns were extend ed to the 
countryside. The rural sector did not form a solid, relatively homo- 
geneous mass of peasants with special interests opposing those of the 
urban population. Nor did the rural population have a life style too 
dissimilar to that of the urban population. There were differences, 
to be sure, but these differences were not as distinct as one would 
have expected to find in a developing society. 

The greatest movement toward urbanism occurred after Cyprus 
attained its independence, when a great number of Cypriot villages 
became the “dormitories” or satellites of the major cities: Nicosia, 
the capital with about 115,000 people; Famagusta, the eastern port 
and tourist center with about 45,000; and Limassol, the southern 
industrial city, with about 50,000. As the construction industry and 
light manufacturing mushroomed in the cities during that period, 
thousands of Cypriot villagers commuted to the urban centers to 
find employment. Commuting was easy, as distances in Cyprus were 
short, and most of the 600 Cypriot villages were located not more 
than an hour’s drive from the nearest city. 

By 1974 the rural population could hardly be distinguished from 
the urban population. As the island’s economy developed through 
tourism, construction, and the export of agricultural produce, the 
countryside prospered to such an extent that several villages had a 
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per capita income far greater than that of the cities. For example, 
the villages in the orange-growing area of Morphou Bay in the north- 
west became the wealthiest part of the island after the opening up of 
the European market for citrus fruit, thanks to the dynamism of the 
cooperative movement. Incomes of £10,000 to £20,000 sterling a 
year were not uncommon. Nor was the sight of a villager driving his 
Mercedes to his orange grove unusual, although only a few years 
back he had been riding his donkey or his mule.*® The potato- 
growing villages of the Kokkinochoria, an area near Famagusta, also 
enjoyed the rewards of general prosperity. Three thousand pounds 
sterling a year was alleged to be an unacceptable income to most 
villagers? an income that only the high echelon of civil servants 
enjoyed. 

With the development of the tourist industry, it was not uncom- 
mon for a poor shepherd to find himself rich one day because some 
foreign company had bought his land by the sea for tourist develop- 
ment. Tourism contributed to the wealth of the countryside, par- 
ticularly in coastal villages where most tourist development took 
place. 

The villages of Cyprus capitalized on the growth of the construc- 
tion industry in the cities—the building of hotels and high-rise 
apartments. Although 60 percent of the population lived in the 
countryside, a smaller proportion was exclusively preoccupied with 
agriculture. A large number of the villagers under the age of forty 
were employed full-time in the cities as mechanics, carpenters, 
masons, electricians, and workers.? Their incomes were supple- 
mented from agriculture, which they pursued part-time. As land be- 
came prohibitively expensive in the cities and the ownership of 
single dwellings a thing of the past, villagers who normally would 
have migrated to the cities, as occurred during the colonial period, 
opted to live in their communities and commute to the city by 
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either public transit or their own vehicles. Many sons of peasants, 
who as a result of a secondary or university education were able to 
acquire positions in the civil service, in business as white-collar 
employees, or in the professions, preferred to live in their villages 
and commute to the city. 

Cyprus was spared many of the problems of urbanization that 
have plagued most developing societies. There were no slum areas 
in the cities, no shantytowns, and no lumpen-proletariat. As urban- 
ization slowed down significantly during independence, urbanism, 
or the spread of urban culture and institutions into the countryside, 
was accelerated. As a result of massive exposure, the countryside 
adapted to the social and political institutions of the city. The domi- 
nant parties and organizations in the cities were also dominant in the 
countryside, serving as bridges as well as instruments of control. 

It should be mentioned that continuing kinship ties between the 
urban and rural population were factors that prevented the emer- 
gence of a polarized polity along urban-rural dimensions. Politics 
in the villages was a reflection of urban politics, and since most 
parties and organizations supported the status quo, so did the coun- 
tryside. All parties without exception directed their attention to 
mustering the support of the countryside, where the majority of the 
Cypriot population lived. 

The party that directed its attention exclusively to the country- 
side was the Progressive Coalition. This political formation resulted 
from the fusion in 1969 of two smaller parties—the Progressive 
Front and the Progressive party. The Progressive Coalition was the 
major competitor of the Eniaion since both parties appealed to the 
same constituency that formerly supported the Patriotic Front. The 
Progressive Coalition, which gained seven seats in Parliament at the 
1970 elections, was a much weaker party than the Eniaion, which 
remained the major heir of the Patriotic Front. Although ideological- 
ly the Progressive Coalition and the Eniaion were hardly distinguish- 
able in that both were rightist parties, they differed in their social 
base of support. Whereas the Eniaion was the favorite of the urban 
middle class, including big business, the Progressive Coalition directed 
its attention toward the rural population. 

The major source of strength for the Progressive Coalition was the 
right wing PEK, Panagrarian Union of Cyprus, which was fully con- 
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trolled by the Progressive Coalition. Although Dr. Ioannides was the 
leader of the coalition, he did not actually exert power and influ- 
ence within PEK, but Andreas Azinas and Heracles Hajiracleous did. 
The former was the director and coordinator of all the rural co- 
operatives of the island and the latter was the head of PEK. Both 
were Makarios's close associates and thus became major targets of 
the enosist opposition and terrorist groups. Hajiracleous was elected 
to Parliament in the 1970 elections, but Dr. Ioannides, the leader of 
the party, was unable to muster the necessary votes. 

The Progressive Coalition attempted to gain control also of SEK, 
the right-wing labor union, this move caused the union to split into 
two factions, one supporting the Eniaion and the other the Pro- 
gressive Coalition." On the whole, however, the Progressive Coali- 
tion remained a much weaker party. Even in the countryside the 
Eniaion had a greater appeal among the right wing, as the results of 
the 1970 parliamentary elections demonstrated. In the urban areas 
the Progressive Coalition could barely compete with the Eniaion. 

The Progressive Coalition attracted former members of the 
Patriotic Front who felt excluded from the established power struc- 
ture represented by the Eniaion. Such a man was Nicos Sampson, 
who joined forces with the party, at least temporarily, and posed 
as a Makarios supporter, although he made clear his opposition to 
the “corrupt circles of the establishment” that surrounded Makari- 
os? Sampson’s greatest opponent at the time was Polykarpos 
Georkajis, a former comrade during the EOKA guerrilla days. After 
independence the personal jealousies of the two, Georkajis at the 
pinnacle of power as minister of the interior, Sampson a mere 
manager of a newspaper, caused much turmoil. Sampson, too, had 
his own small private army; thus when he joined the Progressive 
Coalition, in a sense he served as its military strongman. 

Just like the Eniaion, the Progressive Coalition never attained the 
real unity that could have launched it as a major party on the island. 
With the acceleration of the crisis between the Makarios government 
and the Greek junta, some members of the Progressive Coalition, like 
Azinas and Hajiracleous, remained strongly committed to Makarios, 
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whereas others joined the insurgents. Sampson eventually became 
president after Makarios’s overthrow, and Dr. Ioannides was ap- 
pointed minister of health, only to regret it eight days later. Ioan- 
nides was the same person who declared in a preelection speech: 
“We of the Progressive Coalition have great trust in Archbishop 
Makarios and we declare that we shall always be by his side . . . with 
truthfulness, genuine commitment, and without expediency."5? 
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The disloyal opposition 


MASS DISENCHANTMENT WITH ENOSIS 

Opposition to Makarios sprang up with the beginning of indepen- 
dence as a form of protest against the Zurich and London agree- 
ments. It grew in intensity, though not in numerical strength, as the 
sentiment for Enosis dropped because it became increasingly remote. 
That the appeal of Enosis declined during independence is a fact 
that not even its most committed believers would dispute. The self- 
sacrificial nationalism of the 1950s was markedly absent in post- 
colonial Cyprus even among the members of EOKA B, the new 
terrorist organization that helped topple Makarios. Makarios’s con- 
tinued popularity and power and the failure of the enosist opposi- 
tion to capture a single seat in Parliament at the 1970 parliamentary 
elections proved that the majority of Greek Cypriots had lost their 
enthusiasm for union with Mother Greece. As early as 1965 a public 
opinion poll showed that most Cypriots opted for continued inde- 
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pendence. Of the 500 respondents only 18 percent considered 
Enosis a practical solution.’ 

The apparent reason for this change of mood was the constant 
fear of Turkish invasion. The repeated threats of invasion by Turkey, 
coupled with Greece’s demonstrated inability to cope effectively 
with them, had a sobering and disillusioning effect on the Greek 
Cypriot majority. The 1967 military take-over in Greece did not 
restore the Cypriots’ trust and affection toward the mother country. 
On the contrary, it exacerbated the already strained relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

In addition to these external factors, there were certain latent 
sociological factors that were at work in undermining the social base 
from which Enosis drew its support. It was the combination of these 
sociological variables with the ever present possibility of a Turkish 
invasion that transformed the attitudes of the population vis-à-vis 
Enosis. 

Independence contributed to the emergence of a political infra- 
structure, albeit a fragile one. Through the government bureaucracy 
and the emerging political parties, new secular elites emerged and 
competed for political power. In the past, when the only politi- 
cal issue was Enosis, the church was the virtual political spokes- 
man of Greek Cypriots, for there were no other groups —except the 
Communists—stable enough to provide political leadership. The 
groups and individuals that emerged during the colonial interlude 
found in Enosis the main channel for expressing their newly ac- 
quired political consciousness in the absence of a differentiated and 
institutionalized political infrastructure which could have provided 
a multiplicity of choices of political goals. 

Independence permitted the development of political organiza- 
tions that could channel the variety of political interests which 
formerly were suppressed because of the nationalist struggle. Groups 
emerged whose interests coincided with the continuation of Cypriot 
independence rather than union with Greece. Furthermore, groups 
such as the Communists that were not able actively to oppose Enosis 
became strong supporters of independence. Independence, in short, 
provided an opportunity for the expression of conflicting interests 
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ment (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1968), pp. 122-34. 
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that formerly were not voiced. It was for this reason that in the 
1940s and 1950s the church was adamant in refusing to accept self- 
tule as a temporary solution. The church perceived that self-rule 
meant the creation of political institutions that inevitably would 
have undermined the Enosis cause and, by extension, the authority 
of the church itself. 

Moreover, greater contact with Greece after independence erased 
the illusory views entertained by many former ardent enosists vis- 
a-vis the motherland. Although mainland Greeks and Greek Cypriots 
shared the same culture, the structure of their societies and their 
political and economic institutions were diametrically different and 
often contradictory. Cyprus was spared the various historical con- 
vulsions that plagued Greece during the twentieth century and ob- 
structed the normal evolution of Greek society. It was spared the 
two world wars, the Asia Minor disaster of 1922, and the bloody 
Greek civil war of the 1940s. The Cypriots were able to develop 
their social and economic institutions relatively unhampered. The 
absence of reactionary military movements (with the exception of 
EOKA) and dictatorships, a recurrent feature of Greek politics, 
allowed the Cypriots to develop their trade unions, their coopera- 
tives, and a viable merchant class, which after independence contrib- 
uted significantly to the high standard of living. Furthermore, in 
Cyprus a dynamic leftist party was allowed to grow unchecked, 
whereas in Greece the Left was severely suppressed and the party 
was forced underground. Fears arose that the union of the two coun- 
tries would have adverse consequences for the Greek Cypriots and 
might reduce Cyprus to the status of another remote and neglected 
province of Greece. The constant maneuvering on the part of the 
various Greek governments to solve the problem in direct discussions 
with Turkey without the participation of the Cypriots increased 
these suspicions. 

The accelerated economic growth that followed independence 
must also be considered for a fuller understanding of the decline of 
Enosis. During the first ten-year period of independence (1960- 
70) the per capita GNP reached an average annual rate of increase 
of about 7 percent at constant 1958 prices. In actual figures, the per 
capita GNP almost doubled during this period. Thus, while in 1958 
per capita income was estimated to be £181 Cypriot (about $2.60 
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per pound), by 1970 the figure was £302, at constant 1958 prices. 
In 1973, per capita income reached a high of £400.2 at constant 
1967 prices. With a booming economy there was virtually no unem- 
ployment, which reached a low of 0.9 percent in 1972.? 

The rise in incomes during the postcolonial years led to an in- 
cessant and uncontrolled drive for consumption, particularly of 
durable goods like automobiles. For example, in 1964 there were 
25,626 private automobiles in Cyprus, or 22.9 persons per auto- 
mobile. By 1973 there were 74,698 privately owned automobiles, 
or 8.5 persons per automobile. Thus Cyprus had one of the smallest 
population-to-vehicles ratios in the world.” A further indication of 
the rapid transformation of Cypriot society was the tremendous 
growth of the mass media, such as television, radios, telephones, and 
newspapers." All of these are secularizing agents. They break down 
the insulation of the society from the outside world and accelerate 
the decline and debunking of cherished traditional values and ideolo- 
gies. Independence speeded up the process of secularization and 
modernization, which began in the very year the British set foot on 
the island at the end of the nineteenth century. 

The remaining protagonists of Enosis failed to adapt to these 
major transformations of Cypriot society. They continued to project 
Enosis as the traditional nationalist movement par excellence, at a 
time when such notions were becoming increasingly discredited in 
the eyes of the Greek Cypriot population. The ideology of the move- 
ment was totally at odds with the underlying social realities in terms 
both of the attitudes of the general population and the structure of 
society. Thus we may conclude that a traditionally rooted move- 
ment like Enosis cannot maintain its mass appeal if its ideological 
content remains intransigent and inflexible at a time when the un- 
derlying sociocultural environment undergoes profound secularizing 
and modernizing changes. Social movements are integral parts of the 


2. Republic of Cyprus, Economic Report 1970 (Nicosia, 1975) and Repub- 
lic of Cyprus, Statistical Abstract 1973 (Nicosia, 1975). 

3. In 1971 Cyprus had a ratio of 7.9 persons per automobile, Greece 22.6, 
Turkey 108.6, Israel 12.0, Syria 131, Spain 9.5, England 4.0 and the United 
States 1.9. Source: United Nations Year-Book 1972. 

4.For example, in 1964 there were 17,211 telephones. By 1973 their 
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general society, and any major transformation of the underlying 
social structure is likely to have an impact on the nature of these 
movements. Likewise, a major social movement may unleash forces 
in the environment that alter its underlying social base, which in 
turn alters the fate of the movement. There is a continuous inter- 
play between the evolution of a given society and the rise and de- 
cline of social movements within it. Social movements therefore 
ought to be seen in relation to the underlying social-structural 
changes and conditions.* 

Enosis provides a good example of the interplay between a social 
movement and society that may initiate radical transformations. 
With the mass disenchantment with traditional ideologies, a disloyal 
opposition of enosists emerged which, in spite of its lack of a solid 
social foundation and in spite of Makarios's immense power and 
popularity, managed to bring about the downfall of the Cypriot 
state. The enosists were able to do this because they allied them- 
selves with an external force, the Greek junta, at a time when the 
internal base upon which Enosis had thrived over the decades had 
all but vanished. 


EMERGENCE OF A DISLOYAL OPPOSITION 

A disloyal opposition in a democracy is one that wishes to abolish 
the constitutional system, to do away with competitive politics be- 
tween parties, and to eliminate the civil liberties required to main- 
tain that competition. In Cyprus the men who took power on July 


5. A similar conclusion, with reference to the relationship between social- 
structural change and the transformation of social movements, can be drawn 
from a study of the temperance movement in America; see Joseph R. Gus- 
field, Symbolic Crusade: Status Politics and the American Temperance Move- 
ment (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1963). For a detailed theoretical 
analysis of this question, see Mayer Zald and Roberta Ash, “Social Movements 
Organizations: Growth, Decay, and Change," Social Forces 44 (1966): 
327-40; also Kyriacos C. Markides, “Social Change and the Rise and Decline 
of Social Movements: The Case of Cyprus," American Ethnologist 1 (May, 
1974): 309-30. 

6.Juan Linz, "Crisis, Breakdown and Re-equilibration of Competitive 
Democracies," unpublished. Linz's theory of the breakdown of democratic 
regimes was first presented during the World Congress of Sociology at Varna, 
Bulgaria, September 1969, as “The Breakdown of Democratic Politics." 
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15, 1974, with the aid of Greek officers, were members of a disloyal 
opposition as so defined. But the nature of the disloyal opposition 
changed over the fourteen-year period of independence. It began as 
a democratic protest against the Zurich and London agreements of 
1959 that set Cyprus on the path to independence. However, over 
the years the opposition became more and more militant, more and 
more “disloyal,” until it was dominated by extremist factions that 
were ready to use any means to destroy the republic. To strong sup- 
porters of Enosis, Cyprus was not a legitimate nation; they refused 
to recognize the legitimacy of any government for which Enosis was 
not the central political goal. 

These fanatic enosists felt that the cause of Enosis had been be- 
trayed and that the man solely responsible for this treachery was 
Makarios. Oddly enough these enosists aligned themselves at first 
with the Communists and the moderate leftists to oppose Makarios 
in the first presidential elections in 1959. The Communists opposed 
the agreements for different reasons. They felt excluded from politi- 
cal participation, as the Patriotic Front, the ad hoc political forma- 
tion for the election of Makarios, methodically kept them outside 
the mainstream of politics. 

The person who temporarily unified these two opposition groups, 
the extreme Right and the communist Left, was the aging politician 
John Clerides, father of Glavkos Clerides, Speaker of the House. 
John Clerides was a respected and moderate politician. He was once 
accused by the right wing of being a “traitor” because he suggested 
in the late 1940s that the Greeks should accept a proposal by the 
British government to establish a constitutional system that would 
have provided substantial local autonomy. But in 1959 Clerides 
denounced the Zurich and London agreements as unworkable; the 
sole basis of his presidential campaign was condemnation of the 
agreements. Makarios won the election by a substantial majority of 
over 65 percent of the votes. John Clerides died a few months later. 

Immediately after the election, Makarios proceeded to co-opt 
the Communists. First, he restored the legality of AKEL, which 
the British had banned during the 1950s. Second, he made a “deal” 
with the Akelists by offering them 5 seats in Parliament out of the 
total 35 occupied by the Greek Cypriots; the other 15 seats were 
held by the Turkish Cypriots. Thus, Makarios brought to his side the 
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strongest party on the island. The Communists supported Makarios 
for two reasons. First, they preferred independence to union with 
Greece, where the Communist party was outlawed. Second, to pro- 
Soviet, pro-Arab AKEL, Enosis would have also implied the NATO- 
ization of Cyprus. For these reasons the Communists increasingly 
became Makarios’s most enthusiastic supporters. 

This development, however,embittered and alienated the enosists, 
so much so that some of them accused Makarios of being a secret 
supporter of communism and atheism. Makarios’s accommodation 
with the Communists was a clever move on his part to widen his base 
of support, but at the same time it stimulated stronger opposition 
from the extreme right wing, which increasingly evolved into a highly 
antidemocratic force. 

In the latter part of the 1960s the enosists were organized into a 
political party, the DEK, Demokratikon Ethnikon Komma (Demo- 
cratic National party). Dr. Takis Evdokas, a psychiatrist trained in 
Athens and New York, became its head. Evdokas began publishing 
a weekly paper, Gnomi (Opinion), that sharply criticized the govern- 
ment’s policies and advocated Enosis as the only guarantee against 
communism. If we compare Evdokas with the subsequent leaders 
of the opposition, he appears moderate. The avowed purpose of 
Gnomi was to attack Makarios’s one upmanship and contribute to- 
ward maintenance of an open forum for the free expression of 
opinion. But Evdokas’s uncritical acceptance of what seemed to be 
an unrealistic advocacy of Enosis alienated him from moderate 
critics of the government. The moderates might have formed the 
basis of a loyal opposition (which did not develop in Cyprus) if the 
increasing political polarization had left room for one to develop. 
The presidential election of 1968 exposed the weakness of the op- 
position when Evdokas, as head of DEK, gained only 2 percent of 
the vote against Makarios’s 98 percent. 

Evdokas was committed to a democratic confrontation with the 
government through “dialogue,” in spite of the fact that the ultimate 
goal of the opposition was the abolition of Cyprus’s independence. 
This contradiction left Evdokas with a constituency of right-wing 
extremists who eventually forced him out of politics, replacing the 
leadership of the Right with antidemocratic militants. The displace- 
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ment of Evdokas as head of the opposition coincided with the 
clandestine return of Grivas to Cyprus in 1971 after he “escaped” 
from house arrest in Athens. 

Grivas, it will be remembered, was the guerrilla leader who led the 
struggle against England during the 1950s. He left Cyprus in 1959 
soon after the Zurich and London agreements were signed, after 
being persuaded that his departure would facilitate the creation of 
an independent republic, which would be the first step toward 
Enosis. Soon after his arrival in Athens, however, he denounced the 
agreements and accused the archbishop and the Greek government 
led by Constantine Karamanlis of cheating him by misrepresenting 
the true nature of the agreed-upon constitution. A relentless and 
bitter struggle emerged between Makarios and Grivas, the two for- 
mer leaders of the Enosis movement. But when intercommunal fight- 
ing between Greeks and Turks broke out in December 1963, the 
Greek government sent Grivas back to Cyprus to head the newly 
formed Greek Cypriot National Guard. His presence was considered 
“indispensable” for the defense of the island because he had the 
prestige and authority to control the irregular Greek Cypriot forces, 
which were creating havoc for the government by their terrorist 
acts. At the same time, his presence in Cyprus offered the Greek 
government power over the independent-minded archbishop.” 

With the aid of the Greek military, Grivas set up a well-disciplined 
National Guard, an institution totally at odds with the Cyprus 
government over the issue of Enosis. Grivas remained to his death a 
fanatical zealot of Enosis and was prepared to torpedo any effort on 
the part of Makarios to reach an accommodation with the Turks that 
excluded Enosis. 

By 1969, a year after Evdokas was defeated at the polls, there ap- 
peared several terrorist organizations claiming leadership of the enos- 
ist struggle. They included the following: (a) the National Front; 
(b) the Organization Akritas; (c) the Enosist Youth Phinix; (d) the 


7.See Van Coufoudakis, "United States Foreign Policy and the Cyprus 
Question: A Case Study in Cold War Diplomacy,” in Theodore Couloumbis 
and Sally Hicks, eds., U.S. Foreign Policy Toward Greece and Cyprus: The 
Clash of Principle and Pragmatism (Washington D.C.: The Center for Mediter- 
ranean Studies, 1975), pp. 106-38. 
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Nationalist Youth of Paphos; and (e) the Organization of National 
Salvation.® The most lethal of these guerrilla organizations were the 
National Front and Akritas. The mood of these groups was expressed 
in the following quotation from one of their proclamations: 


We can no longer close our eyes and allow our nation to be led 
treacherously by antienosists toward illegitimate solutions. 
With every means, everywhere and always, we shall struggle 
against them. Against the traitors, the leftists, and their sym- 
pathizers. And we shall hit the government itself. Whoever 
doesn’t conform will be publicly executed. It is the only solu- 
tion for getting rid of the Communists and their treacherous 
role in undermining the national ideals. The past of our nation 
dictates the undertaking of a struggle for its future. ... Only 
then will there be a national renaissance in Cyprus.” 


These were not idle threats. Between 1969 and 1971, the year 
Grivas secretly returned to the island, these organizations were 
credited with many bombings and several murders, including the 
attempts against Makarios’s life in 1970.'° Grivas returned to 
Cyprus in the midst of increasing opposition to Makarios by the vari- 
ous terrorist groups. He organized a new underground organization, 
EOKA B, to fight once again for Enosis. 

A more militant political organization appeared that claimed to 
be above politics—the ESEA, Eniaios Syndesmos Enotikou Agonos 
(Unified Committee of the Enosist Struggle). It was the political 
front of EOKA B. Three new enosist newspapers—the Ethniki, 
Messivrini, and Patris—were established. It was common knowledge 
that these newspapers, as well as EOKA B and ESEA, were financed 
by the Greek government and by some of its wealthy supporters. 
Captured documents found in the hands of EOKA B offered ample 
evidence to prove this allegation. 

ESEA, through these newspapers, openly and with impunity, en- 
couraged terrorist violence as a means of promoting the cause of 
Enosis. For example, three months before the coup the newspaper 
Ethniki in a major article entitled “Long Live EOKA B" wrote: 


8. Eleftheria, May 23, 1969. 
9. Agon, May 7, 1969. 
10. New York Times March 9, 1970; March 16, 1970. 
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[EOKA] ... was established in order to offer protection to 
the constantly harassed enosists and to prevent a new national 
betrayal against Greek Cyprus. Today's EOKA is the continu- 
ation and extension of the EOKA of 1955-1959. It is a con- 
tinuation of the struggle for Enosis which was left half-finished 
by the national traitors.!! 


In another article the opposition virtually urged the National Guard 
to take over the government: 


We must stop allowing the traitors to continue their nationally 
corrosive policies. The Greek officers and our National Guard 
have a sacred mission. The Communists and the priests must 
not be allowed to destroy it. Greece should no longer tolerate 
any more humiliations from the traitors in Nicosia. There is no 
chance that they will come to their senses. Measures must be 
taken without delay so that they may become politically 
harmless.... We responsibly state that the theocratic estab- 
lishment will eventually collapse.... The enosists can neither 
be defeated, nor dismantled. For they embody the conscience 
and the will of the nation [italics added]! ? 


After Grivas took over the underground forces he remained in 
hiding, and terrorism continued even more intensely. At the same 
time the government created an auxiliary police force, the Tactical 
Reserve Force, for the specific purpose of combating terrorism. It 
was allegedly Grivas's intention eventually to come out of his under- 
ground hiding and confront Makarios at the polls. According to his 
close collaborators, he was concerned about the possibility of a 
bloody civil war, which he wanted to avoid. When he came to 
Cyprus in 1971, the Tactical Reserve Force had not yet been estab- 
lished. Grivas thought at the time that the defeat of Makarios would 
be relatively easy and could be carried out without much bloodshed. 
But by 1974 Makarios had at his disposal over 700 well-armed and 
dedicated men. According to some of his close friends, Grivas be- 
came increasingly disillusioned with the Greek colonels because of 
their readiness to risk an all-out civil war in order to implement their 
plans. Although Grivas was a nationalist extremist himself, he was 
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also a Cypriot, and many of Makarios’s supporters were his former 
close associates during the guerrilla war against the British. Thus he 
was ambivalent and reluctant to confront Makarios more dynamically 
through an all-out civil war. Actually Grivas’s main objective was to 
prevent Makarios from reaching an agreement with the Turks that 
would have blocked the realization of Enosis forever. 

Grivas died in hiding in late January 1974. Before he died, he 
designated as his successor George Karousos, a Greek officer who 
shared his beliefs. But the extremist factions in the guerrilla move- 
ment opposed Karousos, who represented a moderate force, and 
pressed for increased guerrilla activities. The man behind the ex- 
tremist faction was Dimitrios Ioannides, the junta strongman, who 
controlled the guerrilla operations from Athens. He ordered the kid- 
napping of Karousos'? and his replacement by the hardliners. 
Karousos was sent back to Greece and kept under house arrest. Thus 
the enosist opposition, led at first by the moderate John Clerides 
and later by the psychiatrist Evdokas, fell increasingly into the 
hands of factions that were even more extremist than Grivas himself. 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF THE DISLOYAL OPPOSITION 

In periods of extreme crises that precede the breakdown of demo- 
cratic governments, segments of the society that are threatened by 
changes in the social environment affecting status, power, or eco- 
nomic position serve as sources of support for the disloyal opposi- 
tion that is trying to destroy the constitutional order. These are the 
“crisis strata."!^ Although not sufficient as a cause of constitutional 
breakdowns, the crisis strata are nevertheless thought to be neces- 
sary factors. This hypothesis is not totally supported by the Cyprus 
case. There were no crisis strata in Cyprus that were imminently 
threatened by social change. Support for the Makarios government 
came from all segments of the population, except of course the 
Turks. All groups supported Makarios; opposition came from certain 
minorities or individuals within some of these groups. Under normal 
circumstances these minorities could hardly have posed a threat to 
the constitutional order. They did pose a threat because they were 
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activated and organized by forces outside the society. In other 
words, internal conditions giving rise to discontent do not have to be 
as intense when an external force or forces are of paramount impor- 
tance, as clearly was the case with Cyprus. Yet the concept of “crisis 
strata" is useful in understanding the nature of the minorities within 
the various categories and groupings that generally supported the 
government, and the explanatory strength of the concept would 
increase if we modified it to account for situations like that of 
Cyprus. The breakdown of a constitutional government, such as that 
of Cyprus, which is essentially based on wide popular support, is 
the result of the collusion of external forces with members of what 
may be called the “quasi-crisis strata." These are the strata from 
which a minority of malcontents either join other disloyal forces 
for the overthrow of the legitimate order or serve as relentless critics 
of it, thus creating the moral and psychological atmosphere that 
gives support to the more fanatical and daring elements. The strata 
from which the discontented are drawn are those that would proba- 
bly evolve into full-fledged crisis strata if changes in the society were 
perceived by the majority within these groups and categories as 
threatening. The concept of "quasi-crisis strata" is also useful in 
predicting possible future sources of massive antiregime opposition. 

In Cyprus the following could be identified as the quasi-crisis 
strata from which individuals emerged who formed the social basis 
of the disloyal opposition: (1) some former participants in the 
guerrilla war against the British; (2) some traditional intellectuals 
such as philologists, theologians, lawyers trained in Greece, as well 
as new graduates from Greek universities; (3) some businessmen and 
professionals; (4) the Holy Synod of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Cyprus. 


Heroes One of the most difficult tasks that confronted Makarios 
from the beginning of independence was controlling the various 
EOKA guerrillas who participated in the anti-British campaign, a 
problem characteristic of postrevolutionary periods. As the heroes 
of the "revolution" and the architects of the new political order, 
many of them pressed for special privileges in the form of high 
government positions or jobs in the civil service commensurate with 
their rank in the underground. Leading members of EOKA usually 
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aspired to ministerial positions or their equivalent. Dissatisfaction 
and frustration on the part of this segment of the population would 
have spelled serious trouble for the government and obstructed the 
implementation of the fragile agreements that launched Cypriot in- 
dependence. The problem of appeasing EOKA members was all the 
more urgent as the goal for which the guerrillas fought was not in- 
dependence but union with Greece. Thus the legitimacy they 
accorded to the new state was tentative at most. Had their mythical 
leader Dighenis (Grivas’s pseudonym) opposed the agreements from 
the very beginning, refused to leave Cyprus, and continued the 
armed struggle for Enosis, probably few, if any, would have dis- 
obeyed his orders. In 1959 the situation in Cyprus between Greeks 
and Turks was so bad that Makarios was able to convince Grivas 
that the British would partition Cyprus if the armed struggle con- 
tinued. 

Before his departure from the island in 1959, Grivas met secretly 
with his various sector chiefs and group leaders in Nicosia, most of 
whom saw Grivas for the first time; he tearfully embraced and kissed 
each one of them and filled them with paternal admonitions on the 
virtues of unity and obedience. He urged that they maintain vigi- 
lance, remain faithful to the ultimate dream of Enosis, and rally 
behind the Ethnarch in this new phase of the struggle. But a few 
months after his arrival in Athens, as we noted above, Grivas de- 
nounced the agreements and blamed Makarios for tricking him by 
allegedly not revealing important clauses of the new constitution, 
such as the one formally banning Enosis forever. From then on until 
his death in 1974, Grivas remained one of Makarios’s most bitter 
adversaries. 

Makarios and Grivas were two diametrically contradictory per- 
sonalities whom historical fate brought together to lead the anti- 
colonialist movement. The first was a religious functionary with an 
aversion for violence and a penchant for smooth diplomacy. The 
second was a militarist, steeped in violence and terror, whose notori- 
ety began with the Greek civil war in the middle 1940s when he 
headed the terrorist paramilitary organization X (whose main aim 
was to hunt down and assassinate leftists and Communists in the 
Athens area). 
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Grivas was a native Cypriot born in Trikomo, a village near 
Famagusta, in 1897. After graduating from the gymnasium, he 
migrated to Greece and entered the military academy to fulfill his 
lifelong dream of becoming a soldier. The conspiratorial committee 
that was formed in Greece in the late 1940s to promote an armed 
rebellion in Cyprus for union with Greece chose Grivas as the man 
to lead the struggle. In his memoirs Grivas condemned Makarios 
for his reluctance to give support to a violent rebellion. Declaring 
that in the event of a guerrilla campaign “not even fifty men will 
follow you,” Makarios, according to Grivas, opposed a “dynamic” 
solution to the problem. Grivas’s feelings were shared by the then 
archbishop of Greece, Spyridon, a member of the conspiratorial 
committee, who characteristically stated that “freedom cannot be 
won without bloodshed.” 

Makarios sent a message to Athens in June 1953 in which he 
asked Grivas to send ammunition to Cyprus for use in sabotage, 
“but no guns or pistols.” It was ostensibly Makarios’s belief that 
the British would abandon Cyprus in “three to four months” after a 
few harmless explosions. After further pressure from Athens and the 
failure of the British to yield, Makarios permitted Grivas to lead an 
armed struggle.'® Grivas subsequently established himself as the un- 
isputed lord of the political underworld, all too ready to order the 
assassination of those who stood in his way on the road to the 
millennium. 

Grivas the military terrorist had little in common with Makarios 
the churchman whose preference for pacifist, diplomatic methods in 
the pursuit of political goals annoyed and exasperated Grivas and his 
ardent supporters. In the middle of the terrorist campaign to over- 
throw him in 1971, Makarios unveiled a statue of Gandhi in the cen- 
tral park of Nicosia, a move that brought sharp, sarcastic comments 
from the opposition press, which criticized him for ignoring the 
many heroes of EOKA and for preferring to erect a statue of a 
“pacifist foreigner.” During the same period Makarios published a 
monograph entitled The Island of the Saints, which contained the 
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biographies of a number of native holy men. As head of state, 
Makarios never signed an execution order for any man regardless 
of his crime. In one instance, when a murderer convicted in a non- 
political case was scheduled to be executed on a day that Makarios 
happened to be overseas, the defense lawyer managed to postpone 
the execution until Makarios returned. Then, as expected, Makarios 
signed the pardon. For political crimes there was hardly any punish- 
ment, a situation that to some extent encouraged disloyalty and 
terrorism. 

After the departure of Grivas from Cyprus in 1959, Makarios 
directed his attention to winning over to his side the agonistes, that 
is, the ex-EOKA gurrrillas. With initial backing by Grivas, Makarios 
proceeded to organize and unify them in one organization, the 
EDMA, Eniaion Demokratikon Metopon Agoniston (Unified Demo- 
cratic Front of Agonistes) which he indirectly controlled. But 
Grivas’s denouncement of the agreements from Athens a few months 
later brought about the disintegration of EDMA. Grivas secretly 
urgedshis most trusted comrades to dissolvee3DMA. With backing 
from Athens, a small but decisive nucleus of anti-Makarios, pro- 
Grivas forces emerged. 

The great majority of the agonistes remained tentatively com- 
mitted to the preservation of the independence of Cyprus. Makarios, 
through a partially successful method of co-optation, managed to 
bring most of the EOKA chiefs over to his side, at least during the 
crucial period of the formation of the new state. Thus, before Grivas 
denounced the agreements and embarked on a new enosist adven- 
ture, Makarios had already formed his first cabinet, which included 
several leading EOKA chiefs or persons intimately connected with 
the underground. All of them were in their middle twenties, a factor 
that led to bitter criticism of Makarios by veteran politicians who 
felt displaced. For example, the late mayor of Nicosia, Themistocles 
Dhervis, accused Makarios of preferring ta kopellouthkia (the kids) 
so that he could do whatever he wished with them. With his power- 
ful pen and eloquent mastery of the written word, he did much dur- 
ing the early 1960s to enhance the platform upon which the disloyal 
opposition sustained itself through the years and thus paved the way 
for the fanatics who took over in the 1970s. 
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By far the most controversial and crucial appointment was that 
of Polykarpos Georkajis as the republic’s first minister of the interior. 
Georkajis was one of the key hardcore EOKA chiefs. He gained 
popularity in guerrilla circles after several successful escapes from 
British jails, which earned him the reputation of “Houdini of Cyprus.” 

Makarios allegedly appointed Georkajis because he was in a posi- 
tion to influence and control the various ex-EOKA guerrillas who 
were a potential threat to the state. And so he did. Georkajis was 
elected president of EAL, Enosis Agoniston Lefkosias (Union of 
Nicosia Fighters), the biggest and most important organization of 
former EOKA members. As head of EAL and minister of the interior, 
he became the strongest man in Cyprus, so much so that in the end 
he posed a major threat to Makarios himself. But in the meantime 
Georkajis, an early convert to the idea of an independent Cyprus, 
lured potential support away from Grivas to Makarios. In the process 
of doing so, he became a leader himself with substantial popular 
support. 

Georkajis’s rise to power caused embarrassment to Makarios, 
because as head of the Ministry of the Interior Georkajis often acted 
more like an EOKA sector chief than a minister of a democratic 
republic. The heavy-handed methods he frequently used to pressure 
Opponents tainted the prestige of the security forces and under- 
mined the legitimacy of the administration. Many of the policemen 
who were hired after independence were former agonistes and com- 
rades of Georkajis. Their educational background and experience in 
the underground were not the most appropriate qualifications for 
recruitment into the security forces. In addition, Georkajis orga- 
nized a secret paramilitary force partly manned by former associates, 
including policemen. 

Georkajis was not in complete control of all the paramilitary 
forces within the Greek community. His major opponent during the 
first three years of independence was Nicos Sampson, the ex-EOKA 
guerrilla who deposed Makarios in 1974. Sampson commanded his 
own private army, as we have seen, and competed for power with 
Georkajis. Their feud climaxed in 1962 when two members of 
Sampson’s gang were gunned down in Famagusta by Georkajis’s 
supporters, Although Georkajis was allegedly not involved in the 
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killings, his failure to arrest and prosecute the killers offered propa- 
ganda ammunition to the opponents of the government. It was the 
intercommunal outbreak of violence in 1963 that temporarily uni- 
fied the various factions. 

Georkajis's power was enhanced by his increasing popularity, 
and his intimate associates confided that his ultimate ambition 
was to succeed Makarios as president.!ó He skillfully cultivated his 
power and influence through traditional channels. Thus Georkajis 
was always available to baptize the child of an associate or a friend — 
he literally became the godfather of innumerable children—or to 
become a koumbaros, the best man in a wedding. Furthermore, 
Georkajis was always ready to do little favors here and there for 
friends and acquaintances. His unassuming, friendly personality and 
his genuine commitment to the welfare of his friends made them 
totally devoted to him. 

The growing power of Georkajis and his readiness to use extra- 
legal means to attain his goals apparently worried Makarios, who 
occasi&hally summoned to his palace other former EOKA chiefs to 
ask advice on how to cope with the situation." The way out was 
offered by an unlikely source, the Athens junta. Papadopoulos, the 
Greek dictator, demanded publicly in 1969 that Makarios dismiss 
Georkajis from the cabinet because of his alleged involvement in 
an assassination plot to kill Papadopoulos. Justifying his request 
by pressure from Greece, Makarios promptly asked Georkajis to re- 
sign to prevent the deterioration of Cypriot-Greek diplomatic rela- 
tions. Georkajis never recovered from this humiliation. His associates 
claimed that he felt betrayed by Makarios. Nevertheless, even out of 
office Georkajis continued to exert considerable influence within the 
Ministry of the Interior, to such an extent that it was not very clear 
who had greater authority — Georkajis or the newly appointed Epa- 
minondas Komodromos, an aging lawyer of the Kykko monastery. 

When Makarios's helicopter was shot down in March 1970, all 
fingers pointed at Georkajis. Georkajis's reaction was to rush to the 
airport to take a trip to Lebanon, because, he explained later, his 
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life was in danger. But the police, ordered by Makarios, prevented 
his departure and Georkajis was put under house arrest. One week 
later, Georkajis was found murdered in his car in a remote field 
outside the village of Mia Milia. According to news reports he 
managed to escape one night from his house allegedly to meet 
“somebody” who would have been able to offer him information 
about the real assassins. The shock of his murder was compounded 
by Makarios’s undiplomatic silence. Makarios, still shaken by his 
own near-miss assassination a week earlier, failed to condemn pub- 
licly the murder of Georkajis. Instead he reported in an interview 
that he had information concerning Georkajis’s complicity in the 
assassination attempt against his own life. This infuriated Georkajis’s 
many friends, who considered Makarios morally responsible for 
his death because he had prevented Georkajis’s departure from 
Cyprus. It is important to note that neither the opposition nor 
Georkajis’s supporters accused Makarios of any involvement in the 
assassination, an indication of Makarios’s great popularity. The 
common belief was that Georkajis was murdered by agents of the 
Greek C.I.A. and more specifically by a Greek officer who was serv- 
ing in Cyprus at the time. Since there were no prosecutions, it is still 
not clear who the murderers were. 

After these events almost all of Georkajis’s friends and supporters 
in and out of the government became prime suspects in conspiracies. 
Many defected from the progovernment camp to join the guerrillas, 
thus perilously strengthening the ranks of EOKA B. The defense of 
the republic’s independence shifted to Vassos Lyssarides, the leftist 
head of the social democratic party (EDEK) and private physician to 
Makarios. 

Georkajis’s career typified the process by which many former 
guerrillas attained high social and political positions in the post- 
colonial era. The EOKA underground functioned as a vehicle for up- 
ward social mobility for many Cypriots from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds. Most of them, the sons of peasants like Georkajis, left 
their villages to search for employment or acquire a high school edu- 
cation in the cities. 

The co-optation of these former guerrillas into the new adminis- 
tration prevented the emergence of a clear-cut polarization between 
the pro-Makarios forces on one hand and the ex-guerrillas on the 
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other, The majority of the agonistes either sided with Makarios in 
the dispute or remained neutral. Thus, when Grivas returned secretly 
to Cyprus in 1971 to resume the fight for Enosis, few of his old 
associates were willing to follow him into the underground. By then 
most of the former guerrillas were close to middle age; professionally 
and economically they were fairly well established and had wives 
and children. They were no longer the “passionate youth” who had 
filled the ranks of the anticolonial guerrilla organization. Further- 
more, many of them were part of the Makarios establishment or had 
links with it in one form or another. 

Who then were the ex-EOKA guerrillas who collaborated with the 
other disloyal forces to overthrow the Makarios government? They 
were the guerrillas who for a variety of reasons were never co-opted 
into the Makarios administration and the supporters of Georkajis 
who defected to the disloyal opposition after Georkajis’s assassina- 
tion in 1970. 

It was not possible for Makarios to offer positions in the new 
government to all the former guerrilla fighters. Some were inad- 
vertently left out of the new order and turned against Makarios and 
Georkajis, while a few others were unwilling to be co-opted and re- 
mained, like Grivas, fanatically committed to the original goal of 
Enosis. Two prominent members of this category of “discontented 
elites"! were Fotis Papafotis and Renos Kyriakides. Both were stu- 
dents at the University of Athens when the anticolonial war began 
in 1955. Papafotis studied theology and Kyriakides geology. Both 
abandoned their studies and joined Grivas at the start of the campaign. 
Because of their higher education they were promptly promoted to 
leadership positions within the command of the organization. 
Papafotis became one of the central figures of the enosist opposition 
and twice spent several months in jail after being convicted of sedi- 
tious activities. In 1971 he became secretary of ESEA, the political 
front of EOKA B. However, after Grivas’s death in early 1974, he 
migrated to Athens with his family and thus disengaged from EOKA B 
activities. 

Renos Kyriakides was the brother of Bishop Kyprianos, one of 
the members of the Holy Synod and long-time antagonist of the 
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archbishop. Kyriakides was noted for his opposition to Makarios 
and, like Papafotis, was instrumental in organizing the anti-Makarios 
forces. As vice-principal of a Nicosia gymnasium Kyriakides urged 
his students to join EOKA B.!° Ironically, Makarios helped to ele- 
vate Kyriakides to the position of vice-principal of the gymnasium. 

The minority of pro-Grivas EOKA chiefs established their own 
associations, headed by men like Papafotis and Kyriakides, in the 
various towns and competed with the progovernment, pro-Georkajis 
organizations like the EAL. These pro-Grivas organizations were the 
legal fronts of illegal paramilitary groups. 

Feuding among former EOKA chiefs was an important factor in 
the general decline of their popularity and status. In the early period 
of the republic’s life, when memories of the anticolonialist campaign 
were still fresh, the agonistes were highly esteemed. At that time many 
who were actually at the periphery of the armed struggle were eager 
to acquire the label of agonistes and thus harvest some of the re- 
wards, tangible and intangible, accorded to those qualified for the 
title. By 1970 the situation was markedly different. Most of the 
agonistes who continued making demands on the basis of their partici- 
pation in the guerrilla struggle were looked upon more as undeserving 
rascals who had exploited their participation in the underground for 
personal advantage. The emerging new and more educated genera- 
tion of Greek Cypriots was not willing to accord them the same 
prestige and esteem and did not consider them indispensable leaders 
of society. Yet some of the agonistes, like Nicos Sampson, still 
claimed leadership positions by virtue of their revolutionary roles.?? 

The decline of the prestige of the guerrilla fighters can be seen in 
a comparison of the composition of the first government in 1960 
and that of 1970. The first government contained five ministers who 
were associated either with EOKA or the Enosis movement. In 1970 
none of the ministers was a former member of EOKA.” By 1972 
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when Makarios changed his cabinet, after pressures were exerted on 
him by the junta in Athens, none of the new ministers was a former 
member of EOKA or even active in the enosis movement.” 

An incident that exemplified the displeasure of former guerrillas 
over their loss of status was the formal complaint by the Nicosia 
chapter of the EAL in 1969 that in the celebrations of the first of 
April, the day commemorating the EOKA uprising in 1955, the 
agonistes were ignored by the organizing committee and not invited 
to participate. Other organizations unrelated to the EOKA struggle, 

they complained were the major participants in the celebrations. 


The unacceptable posture of the organizing officials toward us 
in regard to the celebrations of the epic which we have created 
with our blood and sacrifices fill us with bitterness. The ago- 
nistes are not demanding adulations. Nor have they ever fought 
for them. At the same time they cannot tolerate being mocked 
by anybody particularly about a subject for which they have 
rights that have been earned with struggles and sacrifices 
[italics added] .? 


Most of the former guerrillas disengaged from politics. Many be- 
came successful members of the bourgeoisie, and their revolutionary 
identities were no longer of functional importance to their new posi- 
tions in society. These men tried to avoid becoming tangled in the 
rift between Makarios and Grivas. Unlike other postcolonial soci- 
eties, Cyprus had a flourishing economy, and many members of the 
anticolonialist movement went into business for themselves. Hence 
the demands and pressures exerted on the government by this seg- 
ment of the population were much fewer than they would have been 
had the availability of careers outside the government been much 
more restricted. 

However, a small minority of ex-guerrilla fighters clung tena- 
ciously to the old symbols and identities of their revolutionary 
years. Their declining status, along with growing popular disrespect 
for the traditional symbols for which they fought and in which so 
much of their own self-worth was invested, only aggravated their 
resentment. Thus some were only too eager to join the disloyal 
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forces in their disastrous course of steadily eroding the legitimacy 
of the republic. The disaffected Georkajis supporters either joined 
the opposition or were unavailable to come to the rescue of the 
republic during the critical years that lay ahead. 


Traditional intellectuals Other sources of recruitment and moral 
support for the disloyal opposition were traditional intellectuals 
such as the philologists and, to a lesser extent, the theologians. 
Philologists had dominated the secondary educational system for 
decades. The accelerated tempo of modernization and secularization 
during the postcolonial years undermined their status, prestige, and 
power. Their dominant position in education was increasingly under 
severe criticism by antitraditional groups, such as the growing num- 
ber of European-educated university graduates, who considered the 
traditional intellectuals anachronistic in their teaching methods and 
apostles of a morally obsolete and discredited yesterday. 

The philologists, trained in the universities of Greece, were the 
teachers of Greek language and the guardians of traditional Hellenic- 
Byzantine culture on the island. The British left secondary education 
in the hands of the Greek and Turkish communities. High school 
teachers were mostly trained in either Greece or Turkey, so secon- 
dary education was virtually in the hands of the ministries of educa- 
tion of Greece and Turkey. 

Because of this structural setup, the philologists attained promi- 
nence and undisputed power within the secondary educational sys- 
tem of the Greek community. Philologists were in demand in all 
Greek high schools, as the teaching of Greek language and history 
was considered most important. Greek Cypriot students had to learn 
ancient, Byzantine, and modern Greek. Classroom time for the 
learning of the Greek language averaged between twelve and fifteen 
hours per week, not to mention the history courses which were also 
taught by philologists. As the demand for philologists grew, the 
number of Cypriots studying philology in Athens multiplied. The 
prestige of the philologists was at its height at the time of the decla- 
ration of Cypriot independence. The absence of any university on 
the island rendered them the most learned individuals on the island. 
As masters of the Greek language and guardians of the Hellenic 
tradition, they were always the major speakers at school events and 
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festivals. They formed an effective vehicle of political socialization 
and for spreading Greek nationalism in Cyprus. 

The dominance of the philologists was emphasized by the absence, 
until recently, of nonphilologists in the administrative structure of 
secondary education. All of the principal and assistant principals of 
the gymnasia were philologists. Thus, when independence was estab- 
lished, it was a philologist who headed the Greek Cypriot Communal 
Chamber and eventually was elevated to the Ministry of Education. 
A sign of the decline of the philologists’ preeminence was the pro- 
motion to administrative positions within the Education Ministry of 
a number of European university graduates; this aggravated the inse- 
curities of many traditional intellectuals. It was outrageous, according 
to the conservative opponents of the government, that one of the 
ministers of education, appointed in 1972, was not even a graduate 
of a Greek university. To the conservative opposition it was proof 
of the government’s policy to undermine the purity of the island’s 
Hellenic tradition. It was this concern that prompted Constantine 
Spyridakis, the philologist minister of education for the first ten 
years of the republic’s life, to try to prevent the establishment of a 
university on Cyprus. He feared that such an institution would have 
the potential of undermining the traditional links with Mother 
Greece. A university for-Cyprus, he said, was “premature,” and, 
should the language of such a university be anything other than 
Greek, the results would be ethnically “catastrophic.” Spyridakis, 
in an article published after his retirement, stated his disagreement 
with Makarios's policy of continued independence and expressed 
the fears and concerns of traditional intellectuals: 


[The government] ...by declaring our target to be the for- 
mation of a unified and independent state alienates itself by 
necessity from our national destiny, which means that if any 
kind of agreement is reached, Enosis will be buried by our own 
volition.... We have discarded our ideals, which we did not 
discard during the Turkish and British occupation, and we are 
upsetting the course of our historical tradition. . . . Cyprus has 
never faced such a danger of national degradation as it faces 
today.... If a Cypriot state is established, especially one 
based on Turkish demands for special privileges, and if this 
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state survives for a long time, it is certain that it will transform 
the presently existing ethnic unity between Cyprus and Greece 
and it will promote the formation of a Cypriot conscience 
rather than a Greek one, as happened, for example, with 
Switzerland [italics added] es 


The rhetoric of traditional intellectuals like Spyridakis only 
strengthened the will of, and offered moral justification to, others 
who were ready to employ extreme measures to curb the path to- 
ward “de-Hellenization.” Athens-trained high school teachers, par- 
ticularly philologists, did try to undermine the legitimacy of the 
republic either through direct involvement with EOKA B or through 
propaganda in their classrooms. The seriousness of anti-Makarios 
activities was great enough to prompt the dismissal of many high 
school teachers for seditious activities, a measure the government 
applied rather late, only several months before the 1974 breakdown. 
This measure was contrary to the policy followed by the government 
during the previous thirteen years, when pro-Enosis critics of Makarios 
within the ranks of the secondary educational system were not only 
tolerated but, in some cases, were even promoted to higher positions 
in the administrative structure. Thus a week before the coup the 
government announced the firing of thirty-one high school teachers 
for “conspiracies to overthrow the legitimate government of the 
Republic.” Seventeen, or more than 50 percent of the total, were 
philologists.?° 

Another group strengthening the ranks of the disloyal opposition 
was one of Greek-trained lawyers who felt barred from positions 
within the judiciary system of the republic. Their training in Greek 
law was considered inappropriate for Cyprus, whose legal system was 
based on the British legal system. Furthermore, the language of the 
courts was English, to the dismay of the Greek-trained lawyers, who 
were obliged to master the language if they entertained any ambi- 
tion to rise within the legal hierarchy. 

The Cypriot legal system was inherited from the eighty-two years 
of British colonial rule. Because the republic was founded on a com- 
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promise between the two ethnic adversaries, the language of the 
courts and the legal system remained English. At the founding of the 
republic there was hardly any opposition to the maintenance of the 
British system, since almost all of the active lawyers, both Greek and 
Turkish, were British trained. Furthermore, the English legal tradi- 
tion was highly esteemed in Cyprus even by ardent advocates of 
Enosis. Law itself was a highly prestigious profession, and member- 
ship in the Inns of Court was the surest avenue to prominence. And 
there were many Cypriots with membership cards. Some of the more 
noted were: the Speaker of the House, Glavkos Clerides; the former 
minister of labor and later member of Parliament, Tassos Papa- 
dopoulos; the Chief Justice, Michalakis Triantafillides; the former 
minister of foreign affairs, Spyros Kyprianou; the representative of 
Cyprus at the United Nations, Zenon Rossides; the former minister 
of communications and later ambassador to Denmark, Titos Fanos; 
the constitutional expert, Kriton Tornarides; the former minister of 
justice, Stella Souliotou (to mention but a few). Rauf Denktas, 
too, is a British-trained lawyer. 

But during the latter part of the 1960s and early 1970s, an in- 
creasing number of Cypriots were returning to the island with law 
degrees from Greek universities and demanding the Hellenization of 
the legal system. It is unacceptable, they argued, for Cyprus, a Greek 
island, to have a British legal system. They also demanded that the 
language used in court be Greek. Armed with the rhetoric of Hel- 
lenic patriotism, these lawyers emerged as a determined opposition 
against the legal establishment, which was totally controlled by the 
British-trained lawyers. Many were sympathetic to the EOKA B 
underground and became the defense lawyers of captured guerrillas. 
A few even joined the underground. 

The problems of the legal profession were an expression of a 
wider problem confronting the government — the oversupply of grad- 
uates with university degrees, particularly graduates from Greek 
universities. It was ironic that Cyprus, which did not have a uni- 
versity, should be faced with this problem. In spite of uncertain 
prospects for employment, the number of Cypriots studying abroad 
continued to increase. In a survey conducted by the Ministry of 
Education, it was found that in 1971 there were 11,573 Cypriots 
studying in 400 universities spread over 25 countries. Out of the 
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total, 47 percent, or 5,440, were enrolled in Greek universities, and 
19.8 percent, or 2,290, were studying in the United Kingdom.?" 

The increase in university attendance was caused by several 
factors. First, it was the result of the prosperity of the 1960s and 
early 1970s; second, education has always been highly valued cul- 
turally; and third, the political situation in Cyprus helped a large 
number of Cypriots to get scholarships in various countries. Greece, 
in order to strengthen ties between Cyprus and the mainland, ac- 
cepted Cypriot students for university study without an entrance 
examination and without tuition. The bulk of Greek Cypriot stu- 
dents therefore studied in the universities of Athens and Salonica 
because it was much less expensive to get an education there. Other 
countries, too, offered assistance to Cypriot students. The smallness 
of Cyprus, combined with its pivotal position in international rela- 
tions, helped a substantial number of Cypriots to get scholarships 
given by countries eager to obtain a foothold of influence on the 
island. Scholarships were given by Western countries such as France, 
West Germany, and the United States, and Communist countries 
followed suit. In 1967 an estimated 379 Cypriots were studying in 
Communist countries (110 in the U.S.S.R.); by 1971 some 829 were 
studying in these countries. Alarmed by these statistics, some 
right-wing politicians argued that students were brainwashed in 
Communist universities and upon their return to Cyprus became 
agents of international communism. The secretary of SEK, the right- 
wing labor union, went as far as to urge the government to pass a 
special law rendering degrees earned in Communist countries invalid. 
Makarios, however, rejected the request.?? 

The discrepancy between the overall level of development of the 
island and the availability of individuals with university degrees was 
explosive for the government. Unavoidably, as the number of uni- 
versity graduates increased, some would begin turning against the 
status quo, exposing what they would consider corruption, ineffi- 
ciency, and favoritism in the civil service. Those who felt the greatest 
strain came from the ranks of graduates of Greek universities. The 
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major employer of the Greek educated was the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, which was patterned along the Greek educational system. But 
that ministry could absorb only a limited number of them as teachers 
in Cypriot high schools. The rest, like the Greek-trained lawyers, 
were confronted with a market that was more favorable to graduates 
from European universities, who were considered to be better 
trained and more qualified. An additional handicap of the Greek- 
trained graduates was their inadequate knowledge of English. Many 
government reports were written in that language. Therefore various 
governmental institutions, with the exception of the Ministry of 
Education, showed a preference for graduates of English-speaking 
universities. This tendency was particularly evident in the Ministry 
of Labor and the Ministry of Economics. The private sector, too, 
preferred the English-trained graduates, thus compounding the prob- 
lems of the holders of Greek university degrees. English was a lan- 
guage frequently used in business, and, because much of the Cypriot 
economy was based on exports and imports, mastery of the English 
language was deemed essential. 

Not all students and graduates of Greek universities were sympa- 
thetic to the aims of the disloyal opposition. Only a minority within 
these groups actually condoned or took part in the activities of the 
disloyal opposition. What is clear, however, is that those students 
and university gratluates who joined the disloyal opposition came 
primarily from a minority within these groups and not from the 
graduates and students of European universities. 

Some Cypriot students in Athens became tools of the Athens 
junta and waged a propaganda assault on Makarios and his govern- 
ment. Thus, in the summer of 1969 during the school recess when a 
committee of such students, the junta-appointed leaders of the 
Cypriot Student Association, arrived on the island to conduct a tour 
of “enlightenment” in the Cypriot countryside, they preached 
Enosis and argued against the policy of continued independence.?? 
They concluded their tour with the issuance of a manifesto, which 
read as follows: 


Let those who are handling our national case know that we 
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shall return. We shall soon return and we shall be more fero- 
cious. . . . We swear on the dead of Enosis [the dead EOKA 
heroes of 1955-59] and before God and men that we shall 
not stop the struggle. We have discovered that the people are 
ready to fight. Soon we shall all unite our strengths, and we 
shall become a volcano that will drown the anti-Hellenes.?! 


The union of Cypriot students in England and other European 
nations denounced the leadership of Cypriot students in Greece, 
calling them "illegal organs of the Greek junta and unrepresentative 
of Cypriot university students."? The campaign of the Greek stu- 
dents coincided with news reports that the enosist opposition was 
launching a new, invigorated, and intensified movement for union 
with Greece. Subsequent events corroborated this assertion. 

The problem of discontented traditional intellectuals in societies 
undergoing modernization is by no means unique to Cyprus. An 
oversupply of traditional intellectuals in such societies is, more often 
than not, the norm. As a rule, they resent and oppose modernizing 
changes that undermine their status and power. What is perhaps 
unique to Cyprus is that the centers of training of these propagan- 
dists of tradition were outside the country in Greece. Prosperity 
and modernization caused an increase, not a reduction, in the num- 
ber of traditional intellectuals who had a stake in the maintenance 
of the traditional forms that were being undermined by moderniza- 
tion. And while the number of traditional intellectuals was increas- 
ing, the traditional channels for upward mobility were closing, thus 
intensifying the feeling of frustration for many of them. This con- 
tradiction was the source of the problem of traditional intellectuals 
in postcolonial Cyprus. Moreover, traditional intellectuals were able 
to pose a significant direct and indirect threat to the government 
because of the presence in Cyprus of a powerful external force, the 
Greek junta, with which many of them were willing and able to align 
themselves. 


Businessmen and professionals Although the business community 
as a whole supported the government, because it formed a large 
portion of the status quo, a small minority of businessmen and pro- 
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fessionals offered their services to the opposition. The business com- 
munity could be classified into four categories in so far as their 
relationship and loyalty to the Makarios government were concerned. 
First, there were small shopkeepers and businessmen who were totally 
committed to Makarios and his policy of continued independence 
for Cyprus. They constituted the greater proportion of the business 
community, which as a whole dismissed the danger of communism 
as it did not consider AKEL a genuinely Communist party with 
revolutionary potential. A substantial number of small shopkeepers 
even belonged to one of AKEL's front organizations. Second, there 
were some very wealthy importers and merchants who, although 
they supported Makarios's policy of unfettered independence, were 
uneasy with what they felt was Makarios's undue tolerance of 
AKEL's influence in Cypriot politics. In addition, competition from 
the expanding cooperative movement, the untaxed church enter- 
prises, and other communal institutions such as the EME created 
an atmosphere of discontent among some members of this sector of 
the business community, who complained that the free enterprise 
system was endangered. Third, a number of wealthy upper middle- 
class entrepreneurs were either untroubled by EOKA B's activities 
or even sympathetic to its aims without necessarily offering it active 
support. Nevertheless, their neutrality, noninvolvement, or sym- 
pathy for the underground must have given further encouragement 
to the rebels and their collaborators. Fourth, some wealthy business- 
men and independent professionals joined the disloyal opposition 
and actively supported Grivas and his underground organization. 
This was evident in the composition of the ESEA (the political front 
of EOKA B). In its ranks there was no one on the government pay- 
roll. Among the 62 members of its organizing committee, there were 
25 businessmen, 13 medical doctors, and 13 lawyers;? that is, 82 
percent of the membership was drawn primarily from the upper 
middle class of businessmen and professionals—a contrast to the 
total absence of participation by businessmen in the guerrilla move- 
ment of the 1950s. 

The business community as a whole may not have been disloyal 
to Makarios, but the fact that businessmen comprised such a large 
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element in the ESEA was a sign of the potential discontent of a 
larger segment of this social stratum should the fear of communism 
become widespread. 

ESEA provided a legal cloak for the EOKA B guerrillas, thus 
offering an upper middle-class legitimation for political illegality and 
disloyalty to the republic; a well-known wealthy importer, Socrates 
Eliades, served as the financial liaison between the Greek junta and 
EOKA B. The funds sent from Athens for the maintenance of 
EOKA B were processed through him. 

The involvement of businessmen and professionals with EOKA B 
was a new development in the history of Cyprus. The business and 
professional strata had generally opposed (albeit mutely) the Enosis 
movement in the 1950s when EOKA first was fighting the British. 
The merchant class not only had no economic or social reason to 
oppose British rule but in fact thrived under it. As long as England 
was in control, communism was not a threat. Independence removed 
this security. The legalization of the Communist party once indepen- 
dence was achieved and its successes at the polls alarmed some mem- 
bers of the big business community. Union with Greece now seemed 
to some to be the best guarantee against communism. Greece, under 
the military regime, had successfully eliminated the possibility of 
communism or socialism, whereas the Cypriot government was per- 
ceived as being maintained with Communist and leftist support. A 
characteristic incident that revealed the anxiety and fear of big busi- 
ness in Cyprus occurred on February 27, 1974, when Parliament 
debated the government's economic initiatives for solving the acute 
problem of inflation. A member of Parliament, a leading importer, 
stood up and argued that the measures were socialistic, based on a 
policy of "leftist orientation," and he asked whether it was the in- 
tention of the government to let the business world know in time so 
that it might transfer its enterprises to some other country.?^ The 
proposed government measures were denounced as stifling "indi- 
vidual initiative" and as contrary to the maintenance of a healthy 
economy. Since it was from the ranks of the business and profes- 
sional community that Makarios recruited most of his ministers, an 
additional factor that may have caused some members of this social 
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category to join the disloyal opposition was personal jealousies — of 
paramount importance in a small society like Cyprus where political 
life is *personalized."?5 Political decisions were determined to some 
extent by “who knows whom" or “who is a friend of whom." In the 
absence of viable political parties anchored in group or class loyalties 
(with the exception of AKEL), personal factors played a major role 
in the political process. 

It is, perhaps, pertinent to note in passing that, unlike other de- 
veloping societies, Cyprus had no hereditary families that held politi- 
cal power. The embryonic state of the Cypriot political system, the 
high rate of individual mobility during modernization, and the preva- 
lence of a fundamental spirit of egalitarianism, which itself was a re- 
flection of a relatively egalitarian social structure, prevented the 
growth of dominant political families. With the modernization of 
Cyprus, family members were differentially exposed to the various 
avenues of upward mobility. Thus it was common for a Cypriot who 
was very successful in the professions, in business, or in politics to 
have relatives in lower classes or status groups. A medical doctor 
could have a brother who was a manual worker, and a career diplo- 
mat could come from a family of shepherds and farmers. There- 
fore, family domination of the political system was not possible, at 
least during the period under study. A leading government official, 
for example, could not have helped his farmer brother or cousin be- 
come the director general of the Ministry of Agriculture. Makarios 
could not have legitimately elevated either his older brother or sister 
to a position in the government. His brother had been his personal 
chauffeur since his ordination as archbishop in 1950, and his sister 
played the homely and humble role of his personal cook. Neither of 
them functioned in any other important capacity in the archepisco- 
pal and presidential palace. In fact their existence was hardly noticed. 
In the absence then of family political dominants or viable political 
parties, it was friendship and peer groups that to a considerable 
extent determined political action. We read, for example, in the 
weekly Kypros of May 31, 1976: 


At 10:30 last night a meeting took place at the Attikon Theatre 


35. See Paschalis Kitromilides, "Patterns of Politics in Cyprus,” (Under- 
graduate thesis, Department of Government, Wesleyan University, 1972), 
pp. 195-234. 
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between Larnaca’s deputy C. Christofides and his political 
friends. About 200 persons from all strata of society were 
present. There were scientists, businessmen, industrialists, em- 
ployees, workers, the mayor of the town, and the chairman of 
the school board. 


After the deputy’s speech, during which he stressed the critical situ- 
ation facing Cyprus, various opinions were expressed, and it was 
decided that “it was up to Mr. Christofides to decide whether he will 
remain an independent candidate for the coming elections or join 
one of the parties.” (He was a former member of EDEK who left the 
party because of disagreements with Lyssarides). 
This personalized dimension of Cypriot politics, although per- 
haps charming, was hardly functional for a society facing monu- 
mental social and political problems. I do not suggest that there were 
no ideological differences among various parties or politicians. Far 
from it, as surely the earlier analysis has shown. However, because 
the parties had not crystallized firmly into institutional forms, the 
ideological differences, personal whims, and passions of individuals 
played a greater role in the flow of events than would have been the 
case had the political party system been more mature and less amor- 
phous. Strong parties could have served as restraining forces for psy- 
chologically oversensitive, “touchy” personalities anxious about 
their status, prestige, and personal honor, or what the Greeks call 
philotimo. In a society characterized by personalized politics, 
honor and prestige are as important values to be pursued as the 
material rewards that may accompany a ministerial position or ac- 
cessibility to the seats of power and wealth. Hence the commonly 
told proverb in Cyprus, "polloi ton plouton emisisan alla ten doxan 
oudis" (many men have repudiated wealth, but none have turned 
away from glory). 
Some formerly prestigious members of the business and profes- 
sional community felt either betrayed or excluded from the power 
centers of society and consequently shifted their support to the 
disloyal opposition, the only opposition available. The former mayor 
of Nicosia, Themistocles Dhervis, was a prominent case. Another was 
former Chief Justice George Vassiliades, who was "retired" for his 
alleged critical attitude toward Makarios. A former leftist but non- 
communist founder of AKEL in the early 1940s, Vassiliades was 
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embittered; he eventually joined the opposition and was elected 
head of ESEA, the political arm of EOKA B. Another vivid illustra- 
tion is the case of a millionaire lady of Nicosia, the richest woman 
entrepreneur in Cyprus, who for several years was the favorite of the 
establishment. Once a poor girl working in the bars of Regina Street, 
the Soho of Nicosia, she later married an American multimillionaire 
who owned a substantial number of shares in the Cyprus Mines 
Corporation. With her new wealth, she became a prominent member 
of high society. She was photographed with government officials, 
including Makarios, and her picture was repeatedly shown in the 
news. However, in spite of her generous donations to various insti- 
tutions, she was unable completely to erase the stigma of her earlier 
reputation. Eventually she was dropped from the rosters of high 
society and her picture no longer appeared on the front pages of 
local newspapers. This, more than anything else, allegedly led the 
millionairess to join the opposition and turned her into one of its 
wealthy patrons. 

Personal frustrations and jealousies as well as differences in politi- 
cal opinions led to the withdrawal of support from Makarios and its 
transfer to EOKA B. However, none of these factors was strong 
enough to lead to widespread rejection of the regime. The bulk of 
the business and professional community remained loyal to it. 
Nevertheless, the disloyal elements that did exist played an impor- 
tant role in the regime’s fall. 


Fathers of the church By far the most serious threat to the 
legitimacy and power of the Makarios government came from 
Makarios’s own colleagues in the church’s hierarchy. In 1972 the 
bishop of Kition, Anthimos; the bishop of Kyrenia, Kyprianos; and 
the bishop of Paphos, Gennadios, urged on by Constantine Panayi- 
otakos, then Greek ambassador to Cyprus and well known for his 
intense anti-Makarios sentiments, sent an ultimatum to the arch- 
bishop demanding his resignation as president of the republic. They 
based their demand on the precept that “under the laws of the 
Orthodox Church an Archbishop should not hold temporal pow- 
er."?5 It was the first time in twelve years of Makarios’s rule that 
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such an argument had been advanced by the church fathers. When 
Makarios ran for election at the inception of independence, the 
bishops supported him. Nor did they object to his second bid for 
the presidency in 1968. The bishops’ rebellion in 1972 and their 
subsequent attempt to defrock Archbishop Makarios may be ex- 
plained as follows: The fundamental structural changes in Cypriot 
society after the establishment of the republic had a negative impact 
on Enosis and on the traditional role of the bishops. The loss of en- 
thusiasm for Enosis hit these gatekeepers of traditionalism hard, 
as their fate was integrally connected with Enosis as an ongoing, 
dynamic movement. The bishops were excluded from the main- 
stream of power and influence they once enjoyed. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the clergy, however, supported Makarios. 

Churchmen close to Makarios, the archbishopric, and the Kykko 
monastery enjoyed economic power and influence, if not prestige, 
by virtue of their closeness to the seat of power. The three bishops, 
however, either failed or were unable to participate in the new secu- 
lar role of the Makarios-dominated church institutions. Thus they 
resorted to Enosis as a means of reasserting themselves and salvaging 
their lost honor. But Enosis as an appealing ideology was by then 
questionable. 

An argument could be made that one of the reasons behind the 
bishops’ alienation from Makarios was their long suppressed personal 
jealousies and frustrated ambitions. All three bishops were much 
older than Makarios and virtually had no chance of ever ascending to 
the archbishopric throne. The increasing popularity and power of 
Makarios must have intensified the sense of frustration of the 
bishops, who could hardly have expressed their sense of discontent 
before the Greek military junta, but the local disloyal opposition 
backed by terrorist groups offered such an opportunity. The bishops’ 
lost prestige was vividly described by a disenchanted high-ranking 
clergyman, once an aspirant to a bishopric post: 


People no longer respect the clergy. The churches are empty- 
ing and have become gerokomoia (homes for the aged)... . 
Bishops, like priests, no longer command the respect they once 
enjoyed. Fifteen, twenty years ago, whenever a bishop visited 
a town, the people welcomed him like a prince. They strewed 
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flowers in his way, they laid red carpets for him, they wel- 
comed him with palm trees. And his word and opinion were 
taken seriously. Now he is completely ignored .?? 


In 1970, three years after the junta took power in Greece, the 
bishops showed the first signs of restiveness and discontent. In Feb- 
ruary of that year, the bishop of Kition, Anthimos, in a public ad- 
dress denounced Makarios's policy on Cyprus and demanded that 
the enosist spirit be reawakened. The bishop charged that "those 
who are governing us today are not Greeks, and they do not think 
Greek.?9 During the same month, the bishop thundered that “the 
schools are infiltrated with teachers with doubtful Greek senti- 
ments,” and that “they are corrupting the youth in an attempt to 
create in their minds a Cypriot conscience."?? In May the bishops 
demanded that the Ethnarchic Council”? be restored to its original 
functions and that they, as members of the Holy Synod, should con- 
stitute an advisory board for questions of “vital national interest.” 
In a meeting with Makarios presiding, it was agreed that such a board 
along the lines of the earlier Ethnarchic Council be reestablished. 
Makarios allegedly agreed after adamant insistence by the three 
bishops. The resurrection of the Ethnarchic Council had been pro- 
posed by DEK (the party of the opposition) only a few months 
earlier. However, strong reactions by the other parties and the press 
nullified the decision, and it was never carried out. The decision to 
resurrect the council was denounced as anachronistic, antidemocratic, 
and an insult to the people. 


The Holy Synod intends to become a superstate by neutraliz- 
ing the government, the Parliament, and the popular will. ... 
Why, then, have a parliament, parties, elections, and inter- 
communal talks? ... The Holy Synod completely ignores pres- 


37. Interview with Father Makarios Macheriotis, Nicosia, August 25, 1973. 

38. Agon, February 10, 1970. 

39. Phileleftheros, February 25, 1970. 

40. The Ethnarchic Council was established during the colonial period to 
promote Enosis. It was a body of advisers to the Ethnarch composed of all 
the bishops; it also included some other high-ranking churchmen and several 
leading traditional politicians and intellectuals. The latter were appointed by 
the archbishop. The Ethnarchic Council was dissolved with the establishment 
of independence. 
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ent realities....The Ethnarchic Council was an institution 
during colonialism when there was no elected government or 
parties to guide the peoples’ struggle... . What self-respecting 
Cypriot would agree to serve either as a member of Parliament 
or as a minister when he knows that every one of his actions 
will have to be judged and approved by the four churchmen?! 


Two years later the bishops sent an ultimatum to Makarios de- 
manding that he resign from his position as president of the republic, 
devote himself to the church, reestablish the Ethnarchic Council, 
and place himself at the head of the Enosis movement. Makarios at 
first responded that he was ready to quit his secular position if the 
Holy Synod insisted, but he urged them to reconsider their decision 
in light of the “critical situation” in Cyprus. The bishops insisted. 
After mass demonstrations, sponsored by the various parties and 
workers’ and farmers’ organizations, against the fathers of the 
church erupted, Makarios “bowed” to popular will and refused to 
withdraw. The bishops then proceeded to implement their threats, 
that is, to defrock Makarios. Political feelings in Cyprus were in- 
tensified, with the opposition praising the action of the bishops and 
the pro-Makarios forces ridiculing it and declaring it null and void. 
To the bishops and their supporters, Makarios was no longer “Ma- 
karios” but Michael Mouscos, the lay name he had discarded when 
he was ordained as a priest. 7 

The events that followed demonstrated once more Makarios’s 
strengths, both as a popular and powerful leader and as a skillful 
diplomat, in handling crisis situations. The bishops’ weaknesses were 
immediately exposed. Their warnings to all financial institutions that 
Makarios’s signature was no longer valid for ecclesiastical transac- 
tions were ignored. Gennadios, the “appointee” as the locum tenens 
of the church, was turned back by Makarios's auxiliary police when 
he tried to enter the archepiscopal palace. 

Makarios then announced that the decision of the bishops to 
defrock him was void; according to church laws, they lacked the 
authority to do so. Choruses of loyal theologians and clergymen 
attested to the validity of Makarios's claims. Only a Supreme Synod 
of Makarios's peers (other archbishops) and Orthodoxy's patriarchs, 
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the most important of whom are the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, had the authority to judge 
whether he had violated canon law in his capacity as a secular head 
of state. Thus Makarios invited all the patriarchs to come to Cyprus 
in the summer of 1973 and mediate the schism within the church. 
One by one the holy fathers arrived, save for the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. 

The patriarchs concluded, as expected, that Makarios violated no 
church law and that it was the bishops who were at fault. The latter 
refused even to meet with the patriarchs, whom the opposition press 
called "agents of the Arabs and of Islam"— they all came from Arab 
countries with which Makarios had excellent diplomatic relations. 
On July 14, 1973, the Supreme Synod concluded its deliberations 
by declaring the bishops guilty of schism. The bishops were then 
defrocked after they adamantly refused to meet with the patriarchs 
and apologize for their earlier action. 

Makarios, then backed by strict security precautions, proceeded 
with the election of new bishops—the higher clergy in Cyprus, in- 
cluding the archbishop himself, is elected by popular vote. Before 
the elections he created two additional bishopric seats. Thus their 
number was increased from three to five, and the territory over 
which each bishopric could have ecclesiastical jurisdiction and power 
was reduced. The Kyrenia seat was divided into two parts, one for 
Kyrenia and one for Morphou. The seat of Kition was divided into 
one for Limassol and one for Kition. With these changes the relative 
territorial ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the archbishopric and of the 
Paphos seat increased considerably. Paphos was Makarios's birth- 
place where he enjoyed his most monolithic support. In any case, 
the new bishops were totally devoted to Makarios. They were first 
designated by him as his favorites, and in a plebiscitarian manner the 
populace voted unanimously to affirm his choices. 

The crisis in the church increased Makarios's power and brought 
all of the church's wealth directly or indirectly under his control. 
He informed all financial and commercial institutions that the sig- 
natures of the defrocked bishops were void and henceforth not to be 
honored in any financial transactions. A sale of land by the bishop 
of Kyrenia, which was transacted a few weeks before the defrock- 
ings and which amounted to £100,000 Cypriot, was annulled. Ex- 
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amination of the records of the bishopric of Kition revealed some 
unaccounted for expenditures that were later traced to the terrorist 
organization EOKA B. The church institutions were in fact finan- 
cially supporting paramilitary groups; the archbishopric and the 
Kykko monastery, the wealthiest institutions, offered their support 
to the loyalist forces, and the Kyrenia and Kition bishoprics offered 
theirs to EOKA B. 

The opposition relentlessly exploited the schism within the 
church. A number of “Catacombes,” or makeshift churches, ap- 
peared all over the island as places where Makarios's opponents met 
on Sunday mornings and conducted religious services performed by 
the defrocked bishops and the few clergymen who remained loyal 
to them. These “Catacombes” served as a focus of anti-Makarios prop- 
aganda and as a source of constant friction between the supporters 
and opponents of the government. The destruction of several of the 
"Catacombes" by loyalist extremists brought outcries against “estab- 
lishment violence" and intensified political tensions on the island. 

Makarios's authority survived this crisis, but the social turmoil 
generated as a result of the defrockings further polarized the society 
and prepared the psychological atmosphere for EOKA B's violent 
activities. Once again the church, in pursuit of a stable traditional 
order, became unwittingly a major source of internal instability and 
tension, a repetitive phenomenon from the very beginning of British 
tule. It was only through continuous crises that the church was able 
to control events in Cyprus in one form or another during this 
period when its authority as a political institution had receded under 
conditions of normalcy. Take the political instability away, and the 
entire edifice of ecclesiastical power would have collapsed. Given 
continuing instability, however, there were too many secular politi- 
cal centers, including the parties, particularly the leftist parties, that 
postponed the inevitable confrontation with the church as an institu- 
tion because of the threats from the far Right. Attacking the church 
would have implied an attack on Makarios, the fountainhead of re- 
sistance against the Greek junta, Turkey, and all other foreign in- 
truders. In the meantime, the commercialization of the church 
institutions proceeded unhindered. Authority was transformed into 
economic power. The disloyal forces, including the fanatical Grivas 
and the various foreign intruders, were the best allies of Makarios 
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and his church from the point of view of maintaining their power 
and influence. I do not suggest that Makarios was consciously en- 
gineering the various crises to maintain himself in power. But the 
objective consequences of the perpetual Cyprus crises maintained 
the church (the archbishopric, Makarios, the Kykko monastery, the 
bishops) at the center of society. 

Whether Makarios consciously or unconsciously failed to initiate 
solutions that would have eradicated instability and thus the power 
of the church is a question that only a psycho-historian can attempt 
to answer. But the onslaught of foreign intrusions was of such mag- 
nitude that such speculations are, for all practical purposes, peripheral 
in understanding the real causes of the collapse of the Cyprus 
republic. There were enough strains in Greek Cypriot society result- 
ing from the clash between traditionalism and modernism, on the 
one hand, and between socialism and capitalism, on the other, to 
generate a disloyal opposition which aided foreign powers to pene- 
trate Cypriot society and bring down the state. This will become 
even clearer when we examine the nature of recruitment into the 
ranks of EOKA B. In essence EOKA B reflected the configuration of 
the disloyal forces, the only significant difference being that this was 
a violent underground organization which, in cooperation with the 
Greek junta, succeeded in overthrowing Makarios. 


Social-demographic characteristics of EOKA B During 1973-74, 
the most critical period preceding the coup, the government of 
Cyprus used the newly formed auxiliary police to arrest and prose- 
cute members of EOKA B after that organization stepped up its 
campaign of undermining the republic. The arrests were routinely 
reported in the press, where the name and often the occupation, age, 
and place of residence of the arrestees were given. The following 
analysis is based on a file of these press reports kept from July 1973 
to July 1974 as a means of locating the social bases of recruitment 
into the terrorist organization. Although not all of those arrested 
were necessarily members of EOKA B, on the basis of my field re- 
search it is fair to assume that a large number were. An examination 
of the information in the press reports of arrests will allow us to 
make further inferences about the nature of the disloyal opposition 
and the internal forces that brought down the Makarios government. 
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The total number of individuals who were arrested and charged 
with offenses against the state, ranging from possession of arms and 
ammunition, conspiracy to overthrow the government, armed 
attacks against police stations all the way to actual and attempted 
assassination, was 914. Of these, however, ages were given for only 
324, occupations for 376, and places of residence for 827. These 
numbers will serve as a random sample, for there is no reason to sus- 
pect that there was any systematic bias on the part of the police or 
the journalists reporting the information. 

On each dimension of age, occupation, and place of residence, 
these recruits differed in a number of significant ways from the re- 
cruits of the first guerrilla organization that fought the British in the 
1950s. First, the age distribution was different. Whereas the mem- 
bers of the first EOKA were primarily in their teens and early 
twenties, averaging twenty-one years of age, the members of EOKAB 
(see table 1) were on the average twenty-nine years of age. More im- 
portantly only 2 percent of the members of EOKA B were under the 
age of twenty and only 26 percent under the age of twenty-five. 
Furthermore, 40 percent were over the age of thirty, the bulk or 34 
percent of the total, ranging from twenty-six to thirty years of age. 
Thus 74 percent of all the individuals in the sample were over 
twenty-six years of age, with a median as well as a mean age of 
twenty-nine. 

Second, the majority of EOKA B recruits (60.3 percent, or 499 


Table 1 
Age distribution of accused and convicted members of EOKA B 


Number Percent 
Under 20 8 2 
20-25 78 24 
26-30 110 34 
31-35 77 24 
36-40 31 10 
Over 40 20 6 
Total 324 100 


Note: Mean age 29; median age 29. 


Place of residence of accused and convicted members of EOKA B 


Percent of Total 


Number of 
Members of 


EOKAB 
Members 


Percent of Total 


Population EOKA B 


Population 


Urban 


6.7 
11.0 


55 
91 


115,000 18.2 
42,500 


21,400 
51,500 


Nicosia 


6.7 


Famagusta 
Larnaca 


TA 
12.6 


59 
104 


3.4 
8.1 


Limassol 


0.5 


0.8 


4,900 
11,800 
247,100 


Kyrenia 


1.8 
39.7 


15 
328 


1.9 
39.1 


Paphos 


Total 


60.3 


499 


60.9 


385,900 


Rural 


100.0 


100.0 827 


633,000 


Rural/Urban Total 
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out of a total of 827) were residents of villages, which reflected the 
ratio of rural to urban population of about 60:40. It will be remem- 
bered that during the 1950s the overwhelming majority of the 
EOKA recruits were residing in the cities, particularly Nicosia, al- 
though originally they came from the rural areas. A close examina- 
tion of table 2 will reveal that of the urban recruits (39.7 percent), 
the majority came from Famagusta (11 percent), Limassol (12.6 per- 
cent), and Larnaca (7.1 percent), whereas only 6.7 percent were 
residing in Nicosia, the capital. This observation is particularly 
interesting when we take note of the fact that Nicosia constituted 
18.2 percent of the total population of the island, whereas Fama- 
gusta had only 6.7 percent, Limassol, 8.1 percent, and Larnaca, 3.4 
percent. In other words, Nicosia, although twice the size of the other 
three cities combined, had only a small fraction of the recruits. Most 
terrorist activities took place in Limassol, Famagusta, and to a lesser 
extent, Larnaca. In addition, the overwhelming majority of the rural 
recruits were residing in villages near these three cities. And, accord- 
ing to the data, a large number of those residing in the urban areas 
were originally from the rural areas. 

Third, unlike the first EOKA, 32 percent of whose recruits were 
high school students, there were only two persons in that category in 
the EOKA B sample. And most significantly, 25 percent, or 95 of 
the total number of 376 in the EOKA B sample, were policemen (or 
discharged policemen) and Cypriot officers in the National Guard, 
an indication of the unreliability of the security forces and their role 
in the overthrow of Makarios. It will be recalled that a large number 
of policemen were former EOKA comrades and friends of Georkajis, 
who were embittered after his assassination and consequently turned 
against Makarios. Furthermore, the national guardsmen in the 
sample were part of the most anti-Makarios group and were members 
of the handpicked (by the Greek junta) officer corp. It was the 
group most intensively subjected to nationalist, proenosist propa- 
ganda. Table 3 also indicates that all segments of the Greek Cypriot 
population were represented in the terrorist organization. In the first 
EOKA there were virtually no recruits from the professional and 
business sectors, a consequence of the youthfulness of the recruits. 
Yet in the EOKA B sample they were sizably represented, 11 and 7 
percent respectively. Why these differences between the first guerrilla 
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Table 3 
Occupations of accused and convicted members of EOKA B 


Number Percent 

Government employees 

Policemen (65) and military officers (30) 95 25 

Civil servants 22 6 
Office and sales personnel (white collar) 74 20 
Blue collar (technicians) 57 15 
Professionals (mainly lawyers, journalists, teachers) 41 11 
Merchants and shopkeepers 27 F 
Farmers 27 7 
Personal services 23 6 
Other 10 3 
Total 376 100 


organization and EOKA B? Although more systematic research on 
the recruitment pattern will be necessary before any definite conclu- 
sions can be drawn, the present data provide tentative answers, 
which lie in the nature of social change during the postindependence 
period. 

The most crucial development that could explain the changes in 
the recruitment pattern was the creation of a National Guard in 
1964, immediately after the outbreak of intercommunal fighting. 
All Greek Cypriots born in 1940 and thereafter were obliged to serve 
up to two years in the army, where they were systematically sub- 
jected to virulent, violent, nationalistic propaganda. The army be- 
came the most serious breeding ground for future terrorists, as most 
of the political propaganda that the draftees were subjected to was 
not only pro-Enosis but primarily anti-Makarios and antileftist. For 
ten years (1964-74) thousands of Greek Cypriots were processed 
through this institution, which was organized and controlled by 
Greek officers sent for that purpose to the island by the Greek gov- 
ernment. Thus the first draftees, who in 1964 were twenty-four 
years of age, were well into their middle thirties by 1973-74. 

The major sphere of political socialization into Greek nationalism 
shifted from the high schools to the National Guard. During the anti- 
British campaign of the 1950s the segments of the population most 
exposed to nationalist ideology were the high school students. They 
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were systematically socialized into accepting the ideals of Greek 
nationalism by the teachers of Greek philology, who dominated 
secondary education during the colonial era. Thus Grivas methodically 
exploited the patriotic enthusiasm of the “passionate youth” by 
directing most of his recruiting efforts toward that most receptive 
age group. 

During the 1950s only a fraction of the Greek Cypriot population 
attended high school. Thus only this segment of the population was 
at that time systematically exposed to intense patriotic propaganda. 
But once the National Guard was established, all the segments of 
Greek Cypriot society were equally exposed to nationalist ideals. 
Furthermore, in contrast to the National Guard, the high schools 
(during independence) were controlled by the Cypriot government. 
Unlike the draftees in the National Guard, high school students were 
not subjected to anti-Makarios and antigovernment propaganda. And 
as the proportion of European-educated teachers increased, the stu- 
dents were no longer monolithically subjected to the traditional 
thetoric of the philologists. This could explain why there were only 
two arrests of high school students and only 2 percent of the EOKA B 
recruits were under the age of twenty. In other words, most of the 
participants were veterans of the National Guard. Thus an important 
factor in the recruitment pattern, both in the first EOKA and in 
EOKA B, was political socialization. It was from groups intensely 
exposed to nationalist indoctrination that most of the recruits 
came.? It should also be noted that as far as the present data are 
concerned, the bulk of the EOKA B recruits could not have partici- 
pated in the first EOKA of the 1950s. Only fifty-one, or 16 percent, 
were over the age of thirty-five. And only individuals over that age 
group could have participated in the guerrilla war of the 1950s. 
However, some of the leaders of EOKA B were former members of 
the earlier underground, including Fotis Papafotis, Renos Kyria- 
kides, and Stavros Syros; the latter was an officer in the National 


42. One of the conventional interpretations of the fact that the recruits in 
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Guard and was considered second in command of EOKA B. But few 
as they were, these former EOKA heroes took leadership positions 
in EOKA B and served as symbolic links between the first and sec- 
ond guerrilla movements. Furthermore, with their experience and 
connections they were instrumental in recruiting younger members 
into the new underground organization. 

It must also be mentioned that as the process of economic 
modernization advanced rapidly after independence, the countryside 
was drawn into the political arena and therefore became extensively 
exposed to the social issues emanating from the cities. Through the 
mass media, commuting, and the creation of rural organizations that 
were linked to and controlled by their urban counterparts, the coun- 
tryside became an integral part of the urban sociopolitical order.? 
Yet, although the overall rural/urban ratio of recruitment into 
EOKA B reflected the population ratio, some parts of the island, like 
the Famagusta and Limassol areas, were more vulnerable to political 
extremism. Why the difference? Although no immediate data are 
available, it seems that these areas were experiencing greater eco- 
nomic development due to tourism, agricultural exports, and indus- 
trial development. A large number of the recruits came from the 
rich Kokkinochoria area near Famagusta, such as the villages of 
Oroklini, Ormidia, Milia, Achna, and Paralimni. These villages were 
becoming wealthy rapidly mainly because of agricultural exports 
(the potato-growing area of Cyprus) and partly because of com- 
muting (for employment in the industrial and tourist areas of the 
nearby cities). But in rapidly changing societies, some become rich 
faster than others, while some may even lose their higher status, 
power, and wealth. Jealousies and hatreds that result from such dif- 
ferentials in individual upward mobility may find an outlet in politi- 
cal extremism. These observations are consistent with the generally 
accepted premise in sociology that rapid economic change is a de- 
stabilizing process giving rise to discontents among some segments 


43. On the political role of “recent migrants" (which may apply to "rural 
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of the population that feel for a variety of reasons left out of the 
mainstream of society.“ 

In addition to the differentials in the rate of change that may 
have played a major role in the recruitment pattern, the Famagusta 
and Limassol areas were less controlled by Makarios as compared to 
the rest of the island. In the Famagusta region Fotis Papafotis was 
the EOKA sector chief during the 1950s along with his friend Pavlos 
Pavlakis, another former EOKA chief. Papafotis had contacts there 
that enabled him to reestablish the new guerrilla organization on the 
remnants of the old one. Furthermore, the Limassol and Larnaca 
districts were the ecclesiastical seat of the bishop of Kition, another 
bitter opponent of Makarios. The bishopric functioned as an organi- 
zational nucleus of EOKA B in that area, and several of the em- 
ployees of the bishopric were found in the sample of EOKA B. On 
the other hand, in the Nicosia and Paphos districts Makarios’s power 
was unchallenged, as he controlled both the archbishopric and the 
Kykko monastery, the richest church institutions. Thus it seems that 
the geographical pattern of recruitment was the result of a com- 
bination of differences in rates of economic change plus the existence 
of institutional and personal networks of influence and control. 

When the greater portion of the citizenry supports the status quo, 
as was the case in Cyprus, such discontents normally do not en- 
danger the stability of society. However, minorities of malcontents 
become a threat to the established order when they are encouraged, 
organized, and financially supported by foreign powers that have an 
interest in overthrowing the political order of the country. Such was 
the case in Cyprus. In the coming chapter we shall explore this ques- 
tion in more detail. 
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GREEK AND CYPRIOT RELATIONS BEFORE THE JUNTA 

To understand the nature of the friction between the Greek dic- 
tatorship and President Makarios, we must recognize the special con- 
ditions that governed relations between Athens and Nicosia, which 
were always tense even before independence. Disagreements over 
methods, tactics, and policies for handling the Cyprus question sur- 
faced from time to time but always and monotonously were covered 
up by joint communiqués reaffirming “the complete harmony and 
understanding prevailing between the two countries.” Even before 
the independence of Cyprus, Makarios was more often than not at 
odds with the Greek governments that succeeded one another. Dur- 
ing the 1950s, as the newly enthroned Ethnarch, he demanded from 
Greece an active and vigorous diplomatic effort on behalf of Enosis; 
he eventually succeeded but in retrospect it was catastrophic for 
Cyprus. 
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The position of the Greek government on Enosis changed re- 
peatedly over the last twenty-five years from a policy of noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of Cyprus to an actively overt or covert 
pursuit of Enosis. I shall identify and outline briefly the turning 
points in Greek policy toward Cyprus, the circumstances that 
prompted the discontinuities, and their impact on the relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Before the Second World War Greek policy toward Cyprus, for- 
mulated in the early 1920s by the famous Greek leader Eleftherios 
Venizelos, was not to meddle in the internal affairs of the British 
colony. Venizelos, a realist and a visionary who could recognize the 
international repercussions of an activist Greek policy for Enosis, 
advised that Cyprus gradually be given self-government by Britain, 
which might lead one day to Enosis. Greece therefore should dis- 
courage, he felt, any attempts by the Cypriots to achieve immediate 
union. The dependence of Greece on the West, particularly Britain, 
militated against irredentist claims against the colonial power. 

After the Second World War a different attitude gradually emerged. 
In the early 1950s there was no clear Greek policy concerning 
Cyprus. The Venizelos doctrine then began to be replaced by in- 
formal statements, in the form of “wishes,” by Greek politicians 
that Britain as a friend and ally of Greece (which was decimated 
helping Britain during the Second World War) would offer Cyprus to 
Greece. But there were no formal or direct demands by the Greek 
government. George Papandreou, when serving as Greek minister of 
the interior in 1950, explained to a Cypriot enosist delegation why 
Greece was unable to take up the Enosis issue. Greece," said Papan- 
dreou, “is breathing today with two lungs, one British and one 
American, and therefore it could not allow the Cyprus problem to 
cause her suffocation."! Similarly, in categorical terms, Sophocles 
Venizelos, Greek premier in the early 1950s, refused to adopt 
Makarios’s demands that Greece place the Cyprus problem on the 
agenda of the United Nations. In a statement that Venizelos made in 
the Greek Parliament the gulf separating the Ethnarch from the 
Greek leaders was vividly expressed. 

1.S. Linardatos, “E Kypros Os Ten Anexartisia" (Cyprus until Indepen- 


dence) in A. G. Xydis et al., eds., O Makarios Kai Oi Symmachoi Tou [Ma- 
karios and His allies] (Athens: Gutenberg, 1972), p. 268. 
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I do not hesitate to confess that in 1951 as the premier of 
Greece, I refused to have recourse to the United Nations. 
During 1952, after strong pressures from Ethnarch Makarios, 
I refused such a recourse again and Makarios, then in my 
office at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, told me, “I shall ex- 
pose you to the Greek people for your refusal"... Then I 
answered him, “you may do whatever you wish . . . but you 
shall not be allowed to dictate the foreign policy of Greece.” 


Makarios eventually won. The various Greek governments that 
emerged after the bloody civil war were too weak to withstand the 
pressures generated by a Greek public that began to view Makarios 
as a national hero. The Cypriot Ethnarchy not only appealed directly 
to the enthusiastic Greeks but also lobbied effectively within the 
Greek Parliament and government itself. Strong links were estab- 
lished between the Cypriot leaders and Greek politicians who cham- 
pioned the Greek Cypriot cause.? Even those Greek politicians who 
opposed an open campaign for Enosis through direct demands 
placed on the British and through the United Nations were even- 
tually compelled to declare their enosist patriotism to avoid the 
label of traitors.* 

The greatest ally of the traditional Greek Cypriot leadership 
was General Alexander Papagos, who in 1952 became the premier 
of Greece. Papagos, a hero of the Second World War and of the sub- 
sequent Greek civil war, initially believed that the Cyprus problem 
could be solved by discussions between the two traditional friends, 
Britian and Greece. Papagos could not believe that Britain would 
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refuse to unite Cyprus with Greece after so many Greek sacrifices 
for the allied cause. Thus it came as a shock to the Greek leader 
when Anthony Eden, foreign minister of England, in 1953 told 
Papagos at the British embassy in Athens that, so far as England was 
concerned, there was no Cyprus question. Papagos then accepted 
fully the position of the Cypriot Ethnarchy that only through the 
United Nations could justice in Cyprus be attained. In 1954 Greece 
placed the Cyprus question on the agenda of the United Nations 
General Assembly. The Venizelos doctrine of nonintervention by 
Greece in the internal affairs of Cyprus was now totally abandoned. 
But the internationalization of the Cyprus question had as a con- 
sequence the eventual involvement of Turkey in the conflict and the 
revival of Greco-Turkish enmities. The colonial British policy of “‘di- 
vide and rule" was put into full effect. It was England which invited 
Turkey into the dispute as a bargaining, countervailing power against 
the Greeks.5 

Papagos died a few months after the outbreak of the Cypriot 
armed rebellion in April 1955, and Constantine Karamanlis came to 
power. Until 1958 the Karamanlis government continued to pursue 
Enosis through the United Nations. But the Greek political leader- 
ship was strongly committed to NATO and the Western countries 
and did not seek any diplomatic help on this matter from Com- 
munist and nonaligned nations. Greek embassies were ordered to in- 
tensify their efforts to persuade the Western powers to lend support 
at the U.N. They were specifically asked to avoid seeking aid from 
countries inside the Iron Curtain or from newly emerging nations.$ 
Makarios, on the other hand, declared repeatedly that for the free- 
dom of Cyprus he was ready to seek help from any country willing 
to offer it. 

The constant failures of the Greek government at the U.N. led 
to the tripartite (Greece, England, Turkey) conference in 1959 
where the abortive Zurich and London agreements were signed; 
they gave the right to the three NATO partners to have permanent 
military contingents on Cypriot soil and to intervene militarily in 
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the internal affairs of the republic to preserve the status quo which 
they themselves had created. Two years earlier on March 14, 1957, 
the Greek premier had stated in Parliament the principle upon which 
the Greek government's Cyprus policy was to be based. 


Greece is obligated to conduct the Cyprus struggle within the 
boundaries of her alliances. This last point renders the Cyprus 
problem an issue with dramatic contradictions. There are 
moments during which a policy that promotes the Cyprus 
problem could be damaging for Free Greece. On the other 
hand instances during which an act that may be right for 
Greece becomes damaging to Cyprus.” 


Apparently it was on the basis of this principle that the Zurich and 
London agreements were signed two years later. 

Once the agreements were signed, the Greek government under 
Karamanlis abandoned any pursuit of Enosis and became committed 
to the preservation of the Cypriot status quo. But the agreements led 
to the breakdown of the Cypriot state in December 1963, and any 
illusions about the workability of the Cypriot constitution were 
brushed aside. A month earlier George Papandreou had defeated 
Karamanlis to become the new premier of Greece. The failure of 
Zurich and the discrediting of the previous government for signing 
the agreements led to the formation of a new "national" policy, that 
is, the pursuit of Enosis again but with a readiness for "realistic" 
concessions to Turkey. 

The Americans too came to favor a solution based on a form of 
Enosis. Cyprus was becoming the Achilles’ heel of the Western alli- 
ance. The United States, and NATO more generally, were concerned 
about the possibility of Cyprus eventually becoming a Mediterranean 
Cuba and Makarios the Castro of the area, a thesis that seemed pre- 
posterous to most knowledgeable observers.? These fears were based 
on Makarios’s readiness to accept diplomatic and material support 
from Third World countries and from the Soviet Union in his efforts 
to preserve the neutrality and sovereignty of the island. Further- 
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more, the Americans were concerned with the increasing strength of 
AKEL and the possibility that it could one day become the domi- 
nant elected party in Cyprus. The chronic Greco-Turkish crisis over 
the Cyprus issue and the possibility of an eventual catastrophic war 
between the two countries, a war which would have weakened the 
southern flank of NATO, were additional causes of alarm for Ameri- 
can planners.? 

Since the island could not remain independent and serve, or avoid 
hurting, NATO interests, it had to be dismantled as a state and be 
absorbed by Greece and Turkey. The Acheson plan was born. As it 
was formed in 1964, it included first the full cession to Turkey of a 
large area of Cyprus for a military base. This base was to be located 
in Karpasia, the entire northeast peninsula of the island, which 
would cover about one-fifth of the island’s territory. Second, three 
cantons were to be established for the Turkish Cypriots with full 
local administration in their control; this in essence would have 
created parallel government structures, one for each of the two eth- 
nic groups. Third, an international body was to be created to observe 
the application of human rights provisions, with NATO exercising 
an enforcement role in case of violations. And finally, the union of 
Cyprus with Greece. The Acheson scheme stipulated that no 
formal agreements be signed between Greece and Turkey lest public 
opinion frustrate the effort. The entire operation was to be carried 
out secretly and in the form of a fait accompli. There was also 
the understanding that Greece was to be responsible for the elimina- 
tion of AKEL's influence on the island. 

For the Greek Cypriots, the Acheson plan was partition mas- 
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querading in the rhetoric of Enosis. Makarios categorically repudi- 
ated the plan; and although Papandreou at first accepted it in 
principle, he was eventually obliged to reject it too. Stephanos 
Stephanopoulos, deputy premier and minister of coordination of the 
Greek government at the time, declared that Makarios was responsi- 
ble for the failure of the Acheson plan, which, in his view, would 
have led to Enosis. Makarios justified his stand on the ground that 
he was not opposed to "genuine" Enosis but was adamantly against 
any plots to carve Cyprus into Turkish and Greek sectors. The 
presence, too, of a strong Turkish military base on Cypriot soil was 
a price the Cypriots were unwilling to pay, particularly at a time 
when enthusiasm for Enosis was hardly at its peak, except on the 
part of the minority of Grivas’s supporters. In the meantime the 
popular Papandreou government fell, and the social upheaval that 
followed it led to the 1967 coup in Greece. Papandreou allegedly fell 
partly because of his final rejection of the Acheson plan and his de- 
fiant posture toward Acheson and the Americans.’ 

The weaker, more pro-NATO caretaker governments that fol- 
lowed were eager to reach an agreement with Turkey on the basis 
of a variant of the Acheson plan, an agreement which would have 
been reached without the Cypriots’ consent. The effect of these 
unilateral initiatives on the part of the Greek government without 
consulting Makarios was to further the mutual distrust between 
Greece and Cyprus. Thus after independence the Cypriots, although 
totally dependent on Greece for military support, opposed the vari- 
ous Greek governments in their readiness to accept plans proposed 
by their NATO allies for the solution of the Cyprus dispute. For the 
majority of Greek Cypriots, NATO was a hostile force, ultimately 
more pro-Turkish than pro-Greek, and any initiative undertaken by 
this organization to solve the Cyprus question was automatically 
suspect. Was it not NATO in effect that imposed the abortive consti- 
tution that brought so many calamities to Cyprus? Whereas Greece, 
as a member of NATO, found it difficult to oppose NATO media- 
tion, the Greek Cypriots felt free to direct their efforts toward 
marshaling international support through the United Nations. Thus 
the mission of George Ball (the American undersecretary of state) to 
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Cyprus in 1964 to convince Makarios to accept a NATO military 
force to police the island until a solution was reached was doomed 
to failure before it started. Greece and Turkey accepted the plan, 
but for the Cypriots NATO intervention was interpreted as inevi- 
tably leading to the dreaded partition. For that reason Cypriot 
leaders pressed for United Nations intervention as the best guarantee 
of the territorial integrity of the island. It should be noted that 
before independence the Greek Cypriot leadership had no interna- 
tional platform from which to promote its political goals. After 
independence, however, and the concomitant disenchantment with 
Enosis, Cyprus, as a republic and a member of the United Nations, 
found powerful allies. These included the nonaligned nations, the 
neighboring Arab countries, and the Soviet Union. With strong 
diplomatic help from these countries the Greek Cypriots were able 
to frustrate any initiatives that aimed at terminating Cypriot inde- 
pendence. 

The tensions arising between Makarios’s determination to reject 
solutions that appeared unreasonable to him and the Greeks’ readi- 
ness to accept them gave rise to a new concept in Greek political 
phraseology, that of the “Ethnikon Kentron" (National Center). All 
successive Greek administrations insisted that the National Center, 
namely Athens, should lead the struggle and the Cypriots should 
follow and obey. Greek leaders demanded that Makarios not take 
any diplomatic or military initiatives without the approval of the 
Greek government, which was expected to bear the major responsi- 
bility in the event of a Turkish invasion of the island. Even George 
Papandreou, a man thought to be closest to the views and orienta- 
tion of Makarios, found it necessary once to send a stern letter criti- 
cizing him for taking actions that were seen as potentially disastrous 
for Greece. Thus, on August 24, 1964, at the height of intercom- 
munal tension, Papandreou angrily wrote to Makarios, *No decision 
shall be taken in Cyprus that may lead directly or indirectly to hos- 
tilities without our approval. The opinion of Athens must be final, 
for it is Athens that bears the responsibility of the whole of Hellen- 
ism.” And Papandreou continued with the following comment about 
Makarios: “I mean that as a result of your lifelong arduous struggles 
you have acquired a habit of making policy decisions alone." Ma- 
karios replied that he was in full agreement that Greece should be in 
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charge of any initiatives that could embroil her militarily, but that 
he disagreed on the political question. In his formal reply, Makarios 
stressed his right to veto matters pertaining to the final settlement of 
the problem. “If, for instance,” he wrote, “the meaning of political 
initiative includes the acceptance of a compromise solution to the 
Cyprus problem, or actions leading to compromises . . . unaccepta- 
ble to the Cypriot side, I reserve the right to disagree." ? 

To summarize then, the basic source of discord between Makarios 
and the Greeks centered on the framework within which at first 
Enosis and later a viable solution to the Cyprus problem was to be 
sought. Makarios and the Cypriots, perceiving the West as not friendly 
to them, pursued their goals outside the Western alliance and pressed 
the Greeks to do likewise. The Greeks, on the other hand, insisted 
that a solution must be sought within the parameters of their mili- 
tary alliances, specifically NATO. This conflict on tactics plagued 
Greco-Cypriot relations for almost three decades. 

With the ascent of the colonels to power in Greece in 1967, 
Greek policy on Cyprus remained basically the same, with one ex- 
ception. The colonels had no scruples over the use of violence 
against the Cypriot government to force it to accept the dictates of 
Athens. George Papadopoulos and his clique, being master con- 
spirators themselves, pursued a latent policy of Enosis while at the 
same time publicly stating their commitment to an independent and 
sovereign Cyprus. The deception was necessary because by the time 
the colonels came to power the nonaligned world and the Soviets 
were awakened to the *NATO conspiracies" to dismantle Cyprus as 
an independent state and therefore were sharply opposed to any 
form of Enosis or partition. Thus the new regime in Greece could 
not have followed an open enosist policy. The Greek military gov- 
ernment claimed commitment to Cypriot independence, while the 
real covert policy appeared to have been different, as the events of 
1974 proved. Through the disloyal opposition, the colonels sys- 
tematically waged a propaganda war and later a secret war against 
Makarios. However, it should be borne in mind that neither the 
disloyal opposition nor Grivas were simply the “tools of Athens"; 
this was particularly true of Grivas, who saw the coming of the anti- 
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communist colonels as his chance to fulfill his romantic dream of 
Enosis. On several occasions the disloyal opposition was defiant of 
the "National Center" when it perceived the latter to be less militant 
against Makarios than it should have been. 

The disloyal opposition was probably highly instrumental in per- 
suading the Greek colonels to intervene in Cyprus. The enosists of. 
Cyprus exploited the anticommunist fervor of the colonels and their 
weakness at home to mount an attack on Makarios, which the dis- 
loyal opposition was too weak to do on its own. Their ability to do 
so stemmed also from their personal ties with members of the inner 
circle of the Greek military regime. Some of the leading members of 
the disloyal opposition, such as Father Papastavros, the bishops, 
Polykarpos Ioannides, Fotis Papafotis, and Renos Kyriakides, to 
mention but a few, were members of the Greek religious institution 
ZOE (Life), a highly conservative, extreme right-wing organization 
which had its central offices in Athens with branches in Cyprus. In 
the same organization were some of the leading stars of the Greek 
junta, such as Stylianos Patakos, George Papadopoulos, and Dimitrios 
Ioannides. Most likely the Greeks and Cypriots knew each other well 
or at least had access to each other through the indirect link of ZOE. 
These networks of influence have been little explored in terms of 
their impact in Cyprus; the extent to which the disloyal opposition 
manipulated, and was itself manipulated by, the views of the Greek 
military leaders ultimately determined the latter's actions in Cy- 
prus.^ It should also be mentioned that almost all of the higher- 
ranking officers of the Greek army had served some time in Cyprus 
since 1964. The general mistrust with which Greek Cypriots re- 
garded Greek officers left the disloyal opposition the only local 
group that associated with them and established friendships. The 
anticommunist and proenosist attitudes of the Greek officers and 
disloyal opposition were mutually reinforced. Let us not forget that 
Dimitrios Ioannides, the Greek strongman who gave the order to 
overthrow Makarios, served in Cyprus in 1964 and was a personal 
friend of Nicos Sampson. 
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Before the Greek junta came to power, it was not as easy for the 
disloyal opposition to manipulate the policy of the Greek govern- 
ment. Also, at that time the opposition as a whole was not dis- 
loyal" in the sense that neither Takis Evdokas nor Themistocles 
Dhervis intended to overthrow Makarios. Both former leaders of the 
enosist struggle were committed democrats who waged their anti- 
Makarios campaigns within the political framework of Cypriot 
society. Nevertheless, other members of the disloyal opposition did 
attempt to persuade the Greek government to take drastic measures 
in Cyprus similar to those taken by the junta in subsequent years. 
For example, one leading militant opponent of the Makarios regime 
reported to this writer that in 1965—at a time when Makarios and 
Papandreou had difficulty agreeing on a common policy —he ap- 
proached Greek Premier Papandreou and urged him to overthrow 
Makarios by force as the “best way to deal with him." Papandreou, 
however, an ardent democrat, “hit the ceiling" with anger when he 
heard the suggestion.^ Thus one could assume that, after the 
colonels came to power, it was easier for members of the disloyal 
opposition to persuade the mainlanders to act. 


THE GREEK DICTATORSHIP AND ITS EFFECTS ON CYPRUS 

The Greek coup of 1967 exacerbated the already strained rela- 
tions between Greece and Cyprus. The relative costs of union with 
Greece rose even higher, as union would have implied the subjuga- 
tion of the liberally minded Cypriots to a military dictatorship. At 
the same time, the stepped-up effort by the new military govern- 
ment to control the island in one way or another increased local 
bitterness and discontent with the “National Center." From the very 
day the military regime came to power in Greece, a fundamental 
contradiction emerged within the Greek Cypriot sociopolitical order. 
Cyprus—with a liberal tradition, a legalized Communist party, and 
anewly formed militant democratic socialist party —depended for its 
defense on Greece, a country now ruled by fanatically anticommu- 
nist, extreme right-wing militarists. It should be noted that Greece 

15. Interview with Socrates Eliades, summer 1969. Eliades, a Nicosia busi- 
nessman, was arrested in 1974 for being the financial liaison man between the 
Greek junta and EOKA B. 
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was already entrenched in the defense of the island. Turkish threats 
of invasion and the resulting creation of a Cyprus National Guard 
meant that Greece, through mainland Greek officers, was training 
Cypriot military troops and controlling the defense of Cyprus. It 
will be recalled that Grivas appeared in Cyprus in 1964 and, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Greek government, took command 
of the National Guard. Grivas, a radical right-wing extremist, was 
also considered a devoted servant of the “National Center.” 

Thus the National Guard developed into a hostile institution, its 
main function being to erode the Cypriot government’s authority 
rather than to protect the island from a possible Turkish invasion. It 
was not Turkey that was a threat to Cyprus, the draftees were told, 
but the Communists and their sympathizers. The only guarantee 
against communism was the union of Cyprus with Greece. The real 
obstacles to the realization of Enosis, the draftees learned, were 
Makarios and his Communist supporters. Only proenosist govern- 
ment newspapers were allowed to circulate in the army. In fact, 
there were reported cases of draftees being beaten up for expressing 
publicly their support for Makarios or reading a progovernment 
newspaper. It was Grivas’s, not Makarios’s portrait that decorated 
the walls of the military barracks. Enosis, projunta, and pro-EOKA B 
slogans were provocatively displayed on the walls and the entrance 
gates of the military camps. 

The first crisis under the colonels came a few months after their 
ascent to power. After about three years of relative calm between 
the Greek and Turkish Cypriots, on November 15, 1967, a skirmish 
erupted that almost brought about a Turkish invasion of the island. 
On that day a National Guard patrol carried out an inspection of 
Kophinou, a village near Larnaca, which provoked the Turks in the 
village and the surrounding areas. Such inspections had not taken 
place before but were prompted by Turkish Cypriot interference 
with the traffic on the Nicosia-Limassol road, by means of barricades 
preventing Greek traffic from passing through. News of the unex- 
pected fighting brought about an acute crisis when Turkey threatened 
to invade Cyprus. The then figurehead premier of Greece, Constan- 
tine Collias, wired Makarios the same evening, demanding that the 
National Guard units withdraw from the villages to prevent the 
bombing of Cyprus by Turkish aircraft. Collias, a premier in name 
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only, was apparently unaware of the situation in Cyprus. Makarios’s 
reply was prompt. He could not, he said, assume responsibility 
“since the occupation of the two villages by Grivas had taken place 
with the consent of the Greek government — which had been informed 
in advance of the consequences of such an operation."!ó Thus it was 
up to the Greek government to change the orders sent to Grivas. 
The Cypriot government itself was taken by surprise, as Grivas was 
not in the habit of informing Makarios in advance about his plans. 

In the meantime, President Lyndon Johnson’s special envoy, 
Cyrus Vance, inaugurated the by now familiar practice of shuttle 
diplomacy as he flew from Athens to Ankara in a frantic effort to 
prevent a war between the two NATO allies. War was averted as 
Greece, politically and militarily weakened by the 1967 coup, com- 
plied with most of the Turkish demands, including the removal of 
Grivas from Cyprus and the withdrawal of the more than 10,000 
Greek troops that had infiltrated Cyprus after the eruption of hostili- 
ties in 1963.17 However, the indeterminate number of Turkish troops 
that had similarly infiltrated Cyprus, though on a smaller scale, re- 
mained on the island. 

The removal of Grivas and the Greek troops was significant in 
a number of ways. Militarily, it weakened the defenses of the island, 
and therefore it increased the bargaining position of Turkey, which 
could carry out an invasion of the island much more easily, as was 
demonstrated six years later. Furthermore, the leverage that Athens 
exerted over Makarios through the Greek army and through Grivas 
was considerably diminished. Thus, as the defenses of the island 
were weakened, Makarios’s own position was strengthened. He at- 
tained more freedom in his diplomatic initiatives when Greece’s 
influence was reduced, although it was not obliterated, since several 
hundred Greek officers were left behind to train and control the 
National Guard. Enosis, too, became a much more remote goal than 
it had ever been. Thus Makarios was free to announce, immediately 
after the departure of Grivas and the Greek troops, his determina- 
tion to pursue a "feasible" solution to the problem rather than the 
“ideal” but unattainable one. Intercommunal talks began in 1968 
soon after this announcement was made. 


16. Papandreou, Democracy at Gunpoint, p. 242. 
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In the meantime the Greek government adopted a different 
policy—to destroy Cypriot independence through some form of 
Enosis. A few months before the November debacle, in September 
1967, Colonel Papadopoulos had met with Turkish Premier Suleiman 
Demirel to discuss the Cyprus problem. The much publicized meet- 
ing took place at the Greek-Turkish frontier near Evros. Papadopoulos 
proposed the union of Cyprus with Greece in exchange for territorial 
concessions to Turkey in western Thrace. Apparently a similar plan 
had been put forward in 1966 by the Stephanopoulos government. 
The Turks rejected it then, but it is believed that the Greek foreign 
ministry failed to note that diplomatic initiative or record it in its 
archives. Thus Papadopoulos, unaware of the earlier initiative, 
thought he was offering something new. The Turks were allegedly 
surprised and offended, for they assumed the colonels were trying 
to tease them. The meeting was a fiasco.!? 

With the loss of the Greek forces in Cyprus after the November 
crisis, the Greek regime resorted to other paramilitary measures to 
put pressure on Makarios. The National Guard, although headed by 
Greek officers, was not a totally reliable force to serve the policies 
of Athens. Like the general population, the overwhelming majority 
of the draftees were Makarios supporters. In spite of the ceaseless 
anti-Makarios, proenosist propaganda in the army, it was not possi- 
ble for the Greek officers to influence more than a minority of the 
draftees. The majority were in constant contact with their villages, 
where attitudes toward Makarios differed from those the Greek 
officers expressed in the military barracks. Cyprus is too small an 
island to have enabled the army effectively to sever the draftees 
from their civilian loyalties. Thus army propaganda was ineffective 
for the majority of the draftees, who in their short leaves from the 
military compounds could easily reach their villages in a matter of 
no more than one or two hours and listen to and participate in the 
political discussions at home and in the coffeehouses. Incidents of 
harsh and often brutal treatment of draftees by Greek officers, 
several of which led to death, increased resentment within the army 
ranks against the Greek officers and minimized their effectiveness in 
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brainwashing the draftees. Nevertheless, it ought to be remembered 
that a minority of draftees, for various reasons, were highly receptive 
to the Greek officers’ propaganda. The National Guard, as we have 
seen, was the major agent for the political socialization of potential 
and actual EOKA B members. Thus, although the National Guard as 
a whole was not reliable for the promotion of the junta’s interests in 
Cyprus, it was an effective channel for the recruiting of EOKA B 
members and thereby strengthened an organization which eventually, 
in collusion with the Greek officers, helped virtually to destroy the 
republic. 

The appearance of terrorist groups and the assassination attempts 
against Makarios occurred after the withdrawal of the Greek army 
and at a time when Makarios’s own power was increasing. The most 
dramatic incident took place in 1970, when Makarios’s helicopter 
was shot down and a week later Polykarpos Georkajis, ex-minis- 
ter of the interior, was murdered. Recent revelations in the Greek 
and Cypriot press suggest that both incidents were part of the 
so-called Hermis plot designed, if not by Papadopoulos himself, by 
other members of the Greek junta. The plot was that in the political 
chaos that inevitably would follow Makarios’s assassination the 
National Guard would be mobilized to “restore law and order.” 
A xerox copy of the Hermis plan allegedly came into the hands of 
the Cyprus government just after the assassination of the ex-minister. 
The German periodical Der Spiegel reported on the document and 
linked the Hermis plan with the Athens regime.? The plot was the 
first in a series of planned attempts on Makarios's life that were to 
be followed by the mobilization of the National Guard. Grivas was 
once more sent back to the island secretly after “escaping” from his 
house arrest, this time not to head the Cypriot National Guard but 
to organize the underground forces for the overthrow of Makarios. 

Paralleling the terrorist pressures exerted by Athens on Makarios 
were diplomatic pressures whenever they were possible. In 1972 the 
Athens government objected to the importation by the Cyprus gov- 
emment of Czechoslovakian guns to arm a special police force ex- 
clusively controlled by the government. The Greek regime publicly 
demanded that the arms be handed over to the United Nations. The 
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Turkish government enthusiastically supported the Greek demand, 
and the guns were finally taken over by the U.N. force. Protests 
against the Czechoslovakian guns were made at a time when Grivas 
was setting up his terrorist organization, EOKA B, with the aid of 
Greek officers. 

During the same period, on February 11, 1972, and in conjunc- 
tion with the protest against the Czechoslovakian arms, the Greek 
government sent a provocative note to Makarios demanding in ad- 
dition that he dismiss ministers who were not sympathetic to the 
junta, particularly Foreign Minister Spyros Kyprianou. Moreover, 
it demanded that he create a government of national unity repre- 
senting all elements of “Ethnikofron Cypriot Hellenism,” including 
the ecclesiastical leadership. The Communists and leftists were to be 
kept out of such a government, which in reality would exclude close 
to 50 percent of the Greek Cypriot electorate. Grivas and his sup- 
porters were mentioned by name as part of this government. The 
note also stressed that Cypriot Hellenism was part of the Nation 
and that it should be remembered that “the National Center is 
always Athens."?! All Greek governments regarded Cyprus more as 
a province of Greece than an independent republic with a right to an 
independent policy. 

Makarios rejected the ultimatum as an unacceptable intrusion 
into the internal affairs of Cyprus. He was reported to have com- 
mented defiantly, “I have survived thirteen Greek governments and 
I shall survive the fourteenth as well." Mass demonstrations in sup- 
port of Makarios frustrated the Greek effort to take control of the 
Cypriot state via “a government of national unity." But Foreign 
Minister Kyprianou "resigned," as well as Tassos Papadopoulos, the 
minister of labor, and Frixos Petrides, the minister of education 
(two other ministers who did not hide their hostility to the Greek 
dictatorship). 

From the day the colonels took over in Greece, the leftist and 
liberal press in Cyprus continuously denounced the “fascist dictator- 
ship” and called for the restoration of democracy in the mother 
country. Organizations were set up to protest against the dictator- 
ship, with EDEK, the Social Democratic party, in the vanguard of 
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the campaign. Protest marches leading to street fights with projunta 
counterdemonstrators were frequent. In most of these cases the pro- 
junta counterdemonstrators were national guardsmen’ in civilian 
clothes led and guided by Greek officers also in civilian clothes. Pro- 
democratic, antijunta posters were painted over with slogans of 
EOKA B, Grivas, and hurrays for the twenty-first of April, the date 
of the 1967 Greek coup. The local instruments of the junta, backed 
by the Greek officers, who were firmly entrenched in the National 
Guard, made violent attacks against the democrats, whom they 
called “traitors,” “‘anti-Hellenes,” and collaborators with the *'ene- 
mies of Greco-Christian civilization," that is, the Communists. 

The fear and resentment of the colonels toward Makarios and 
his antijunta supporters mounted during the last year before the 
coup, though even before this their hostility to him was sufficiently 
great to cause them to sponsor determined attempts to kill him and 
force some form of Enosis. Their concern increased even further, 
however, as a result of rumors that Makarios had a secret agreement 
with Karamanlis and King Constantine to set up a Greek government 
in exile on Cyprus. These rumors were spread by Eleftheros Laos 
(Free People), a new right-wing newspaper which began circulation 
in the summer of 1973. It was well known that Makarios supported 
the newspaper and that its editorials reflected the policy and think- 
ing of the Ethnarch. Its editor, Heracles Hajiracleous, a conservative 
politician and strong Makarios supporter, launched an exceptionally 
active antijunta campaign that was as aggressive, if not more so, as 
the campaign of the leftist newspapers. His newspaper continuously 
urged Makarios to expel the Greek officers and to invite Karamanlis 
and King Constantine to come to Cyprus and set up a Greek govern- 
ment in exile. Here is a sample: 


Forward, your Beatitude. The enslaved Greek people, all of 
Hellenism, expect from you its salvation. Without hesitation 
cleanup Cyprus from the remnants of fascism and unify the 
Nation. Invite the King of the Pan-Hellenes to this free Greek 
land and march on.... We must be patient and have absolute 
trust in our leader, who is working not only for the salvation 
of Cyprus but for that of the entire Nation, with the blessings 
and prayers of the whole of Hellenism. ... Fascism will not 
succeed. The criminals will be punished. And soon the satanic 
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adventurers will be blinded by the flash of an unexpected sur- 
prise. A surprise which will be painful for the guilty but 
benevolent for suffering Hellenism.” 


Makarios was in fact becoming a symbol of resistance to the 
Greek colonels. It was for this reason that the dictatorship exerted 
persistent efforts to propagandize against him, not only in Cyprus 
but also more openly throughout Greece itself, where anti-Makarios 
posters and painted slogans were displayed with the tacit consent of 
the police. In addition, a slanderous campaign of vilification through 
the controlled Greek press had long been under way. He was por- 
trayed as an anti-Hellene and a collaborator with Communists who 
boycotted every effort to unite Cyprus with Greece. But the more 
the colonels campaigned against him, the more his prestige and au- 
thority increased both in Cyprus and in Greece. Thus Makarios 
posed a major threat to their own power and their virtually non- 
existent authority. His international prestige, too, was a constant 
annoyance to the “faceless” colonels, whose stature, in spite of their 
positions in the “National Center,” could hardly compare to his in 
the world arena. 

With the publication of Eleftheros Laos, Makarios began to con- 
front the colonels headon. Until the summer of 1973 he avoided any 
open confrontation with the Greek government, and in official state- 
ments that nobody took seriously the "harmony" prevailing be- 
tween Athens and Nicosia was emphasized. The publication of 
Eleftheros Laos was a clear departure from the old Makarios policy 
of evasiveness in his relations with the colonels. Virtually all of the 
long editorials of this weekly newspaper were directed against them. 
The paper was probably a great threat to the Athens government, as 
it was a highly conservative paper with strong loyalties to king and 
country, employing traditional rhetoric in its attacks against the 
junta; Makarios also on several occasions stated his preference for 
constitutional monarchy in Greece. Through Eleftheros Laos Ma- 
karios revealed information about the junta's activities in Cyprus. In 
a sense he was preparing the ground for the final confrontation with 
the Greek regime as it was simultaneously plotting his overthrow. At 
a time when the regime of the colonels was crumbling as a result of 
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gross mismanagement of the economy and strong opposition from 
home and abroad, Makarios invited for a state visit Athanasiadis 
Novas, a Greek poet, former premier, and once close associate of 
the deposed King Constantine. This visit seemed to confirm the 
rumors that the formation of a Greek government in exile was immi- 
nent. It coincided with rumors that General Ioannis Davos, head of 
the third army corps in Salonica (the most powerful unit of the 
Greek army), was pressing the Ioannides clique to restore civilian 
rule. Makarios must have thought that that was the best time to con- 
front the colonels, as it was becoming apparent that an attempt 
against his life was imminent. The reasons why Makarios failed to 
prevent the tragedy will become clearer as we examine in the follow- 
ing pages the inherent weaknesses of the Cypriot political system for 
coping effectively with the central political problems of the country. 


CYPRIOT WEAKNESSES 

It has been observed that a major antecedent in the breakdown 
of democratic governments is the presence of “unsolvable problems,” 
that is, problems threatening the existence of society but for which 
the government is unwilling or unable to offer satisfactory solutions.” 
The emergence of such problems and the government’s inability to 
cope with them provide ammunition to the disloyal opposition, 
which can exploit these weaknesses for its own advantage. In the 
case of Cyprus, the two major unsolvable problems were the inter- 
communal question and its corollary, the Enosis issue. By now the 
reader should be aware of some of the main reasons why these two 
problems were unsolvable, for most of the discussion in this study 
has been an inquiry into their emergence. Yet a more focused analy- 
sis, is warranted to outline the structural constraints within which 
the Makarios government operated and which blocked the road to 
the successful resolution of these two vital issues. 


Impediments to ethnic accommodation For six years, from 1968 
to 1974, the Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktas and the Greek 
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Cypriot leader Glavkos Clerides met on a weekly basis in an effort to 
arrive at a mutually satisfactory solution to the ethnic problem. The 
Turkish Cypriots were pressing then for a solution which would have 
given complete autonomy to the Turkish enclaves, whereas the 
Greek Cypriots insisted on a unified independent republic with 
international guarantees for the Turkish minority. The intransigent 
posture of both parties to the talks blocked any attempts to reach a 
reasonable accommodation. This ethnic polarization stemmed from 
the absence of the minimum structural preconditions necessary for 
accommodative practices. The mechanism through which an agree- 
ment was being pursued contradicted the underlying sociopolitical 
reality. Both the international power configuration as well as the 
distribution of power among the various internal political forces, 
which themselves were a reflection of external power realities, were 
inimical to a speedy settlement of the conflict. A short exposition of 
political theory on the structural preconditions for accommodation 
in divided societies will facilitate an understanding of the impedi- 
ments to a settlement of the dispute. 

Political scientists have used the concept of “consociational 
democracy" to identify political systems that, although composed of 
mutually exclusive and even hostile subcultures, manage to maintain 
themselves as viable and stable systems. Although in such societies 
the overall political consensus is very weak, a relatively strong con- 
sensus exists within each separate subculture that permits the leaders 
of the various groups to make secret deals and solve the various con- 
flicts arising from the inherent divisiveness of the society. Consocia- 
tional democracy can be maintained only if the political elites have 
high legitimacy within their own insulated subgroups and are com- 
mitted to the survival and preservation of the sociopolitical order. 
"Consociational democracy means government by elite cartel de- 
signed to turn a democracy with a fragmented political culture into 
a stable democracy.”™* 

According to the theory, there are three factors that appear to 
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be strongly conducive to the establishment and maintenance of 
cooperation among elites in a fragmented political system. First, 
there must be a “multiple balance of power among the subcultures" 
to the extent that no one group could ever have a chance of becom- 
ing the dominant power center. In dual systems, for example, the 
leaders of both subcultures may hope to attain their aims by domi- 
nation rather than cooperation. Second, and most striking, accord- 
ing to the theory, is the existence of external threats to the country. 
In all of the consociational democracies, as in Belgium, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands, the cartel of elites was either initiated or greatly 
strengthened during periods of international conflict such as the 
First and Second World Wars.?5 (It should be noted that in these 
societies the initial external threats that prompted cooperation were 
perceived equally as threats by the elites of the subcultures). Once 
consociational democracy is established, a third factor favorable to 
interelite cooperation is “a relatively low total load on the decision- 
making apparatus." Arriving at accommodative practices in societies 
fraught with subcultural conflict is a time-consuming and energy- 
absorbing process. Thus countries that are forced to overextend 
themselves for prolonged periods in international relations are not 
likely to maintain effective consociational mechanisms. When the 
political system is focused exclusively on its external relations the 
internal structures necessary for consociational practices may atro- 
phy. Consociational systems are said to be more common in small 
countries, because the political burdens that large states have to 
shoulder “tend to be disproportionately heavier than those of small 
countries,"?6 

The theory of consociational democracy is instrumental in under- 
standing the failure of interethnic accommodation in Cyprus. At the 
same time, the case of Cyprus is a refutation or clarification of some 
of the assumptions of the theory. 

None of the conditions for accommodation cited above were 
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present in Cyprus. Unlike such countries as the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, Cyprus was not made up of a multiplicity of subcul- 
tures but of two antagonistic ethnic communities whose leaders ex- 
pected and hoped that their group would one day become dominant. 
Furthermore, within the Greek community there was a high degree 
of fragmentation that prevented successful accommodation with the 
other side, Because of this fragmentation, opposition leadership 
existed that could block any accommodation and make it politically 
dangerous for the governing politicians to seek it. There was no un- 
disputed power dominant that could have prevented opposition 
groups from entertaining hopes of eventual domination. Neither was 
there an agreed-upon power balance; for one to exist presupposes 
a situation in which no group has any realistic hope of gaining domi- 
nance. 

Second, external threats, far from uniting the two subcultures 
split them even further apart; these external threats in fact caused 
the breakdown. External threats do not automatically unite confict- 
ing groups, because the perception of the external threat may vary 
from group to group. What may be perceived as a threat to one 
group may be a gain to another. For an external threat to foster 
accommodative practices, it must be perceived as such by all the 
major parties to the dispute. As Georg Simmel pointed out in his 
seminal work on conflict," an outside threat leads to greater co- 
hesion of the society only if all the parties share a commitment to 
the maintenance of the society and if each party perceives itself to 
be threatened by the outside power. Neither of these conditions 
were present in the case of Cyprus. 

Lastly, the overextension of the Cypriot state in its foreign rela- 
tions, which was the result of external threats, exhausted, so to 
speak, the necessary energies for an interethnic accommodation. 
More accurately, it thwarted the development of institutions that 
could have served as channels for accommodative practices. The 
argument that small states are somehow less burdened with external 
relations is, in the light of the Cyprus case, unfounded. Rather, the 
existence of intense ethnic conflict can stimulate the leaders of vari- 
ous ethnic groups to seek external allies against their opponents. 
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Furthermore, the theory itself does not incorporate the question of 
external penetration and interference as an independent variable that 
may create conditions inimical to a stable democratic order of the 
kind the consociational theorists propose. Cyprus is a good illustra- 
tion of this. In the following pages, we will examine in more detail 
the special circumstances in which the two ethnic groups found 
themselves and which blocked the road to an overall settlement of 
the dispute. 

The Turkish Cypriots, although much weaker numerically, eco- 
nomically, and militarily, remained inflexible in their demands be- 
cause of the proximity of Turkey and the belief that eventually the 
mother country would come to their aid. The Turkish Cypriots were 
able to sustain themselves economically thanks to the support they 
received from Turkey. The presence of the Turkish military con- 
tingent on the island and the repeated demonstrations of support 
from the Turkish government reinforced the belief among the Turkish 
Cypriot leadership that eventually Mother Turkey would intervene. 
The divisiveness and quarrels among the Greek Cypriots offered ad- 
ditional substance to the Turks’ hopes that the Greeks were bound, 
sooner or later, to make a major political blunder that would cause a 
radical shift in the local balance of power. A meeting in 1965 be- 
tween Ismet Ínónü, the late Turkish premier, and Dr. Galo Plaza, the 
first U.N.-appointed mediator to the dispute, serves as a vivid illus- 
tration of this point. Înönü allegedly told Galo Plaza, after the latter 
questioned the feasibility of Turkish demands, "We have studied 
Greek history and we know that through their internal divisions the 
Greeks are going to offer us what we want on a silver platter.”?* 

In addition to the proximity of Turkey as a factor in Turkish 
Cypriot attitudes, the condition of the Turkish Cypriot community 
was not desperate enough to prompt a strong sense of urgency for 
solving the problem quickly. The island as a whole was prospering 
and a portion of that prosperity was reaching, although on a much 
lower scale, the Turkish villages and Turkish quarters of the towns. 
Many Turks were working in the Greek sectors, as freedom of move- 
ment was allowed by a Greek-dominated government eager to prove 
that Greeks and Turks could live in peace in a unified democratic 
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republic. To the Turkish Cypriots, the Greeks' proposals were sus- 
pect as they feared that a unified state controlled by the Greeks 
would lead one day to Enosis or to Greek Cypriot domination, thus 
reducing them to second-class citizenship. Feeling no strong pres- 
sures to make any compromises, the Turkish Cypriots insisted upon 
a federal solution that would give them complete autonomy in their 
sectors and create a weak federal government. To the Greek Cypriots, 
such a scheme was partition in disguise, or the first step toward the 
physical partition of the island. 

Greek attitudes, too, were not conducive to an accommodation. 
Although there was a realization of the danger of a possible invasion 
by Turkey, it was not strong enough to overcome the impediments 
to an early accommodation. 

After the 1964 breakdown, Greek Cypriots enjoyed complete 
control of the Cypriot republic, since Turkish Cypriot civil servants 
refused to return to their government positions before a permanent 
settlement was agreed upon. This only helped the Hellenization of 
the state. Furthermore, the absence of Turkish Cypriot representa- 
tives in the House facilitated the passage of legislation which they 
would formerly have vetoed. Accommodation with the Turks would 
have created strains within the government bureaucracy, as many 
positions occupied by the Greeks would have necessarily been given 
to Turks. An exasperated U.N. mediator once commented, "I can't 
see a settlement, because I don't think that either community wants 
one at the present moment." 7? 

The prolongation of the conflict was not only not an obstacle to 
economic development, but, on the contrary, an argument could 
be made that in fact it contributed to prosperity. Since World War 
II the island has always prospered in periods of regional, interna- 
tional, or domestic conflict. The military expenditures of the British 
to meet the emergencies of the war, the Suez crisis of 1956, and the 
local emergency of 1955-59 brought to the island foreign revenues 
that gave a noticeable boost to the Cypriot economy ?? Similarly, 
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after the 1963 breakdown an indeterminate sum of foreign exchange 
was poured into Cyprus for the maintenance of the various armies. 
Turkey sent millions of dollars yearly to sustain the Turkish com- 
munity as well as its military forces stationed there. Greece, too, 
had similar expenditures to keep up its military forces on the island. 
In addition, for more than ten years the United Nations Forces in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP), numbering an average of more than 4,000 men 
yearly, spent substantial sums. The Finnish, Swedish, Canadian, 
Austrian, and British soldiers who formed the U.N. contingent be- 
came, according to local humor, “the permanent tourists of Cyprus.” 
The revenues from these foreign military expenditures, in addition 
to the revenues received from expenditures related to the British 
bases, formed one of the cornerstones of the Cypriot economy.” 
The economy, of course, was thriving for reasons other than the per- 
petuation of local and international conflict. The point made here 
is that conflict, far from being an impediment to economic growth, 
seemed to aid it. 

In addition to the favorable state of the economy, a factor that 
strengthened the determination of the Makarios government to insist 
on an independent unitary state was the political divisions within 
Greek Cypriot society. They were not conducive to an early settle- 
ment that could have resulted from any bold initiatives that might 
have been taken by Makarios. There was hardly any consensus 
among the various political formations on how to proceed to solve 
the problem. The legitimacy of the Greek Cypriot negotiator was 
constantly being questioned and attacked by both the Socialists and 
the enosists, to the extent that on several occasions Clerides sub- 
mitted his resignation to Makarios in protest; the latter always re- 
fused to accept it by stressing how “‘terrible a blow to Cyprus” 
this would be. 

The Socialists questioned the secrecy of the talks and the unwill- 
ingness of the negotiator to offer details on the substance of the dis- 
cussions of such a vital issue. Furthermore, the Socialists maintained 
that the procedure itself was undemocratic in that Clerides was not 


31. In 1973, for example, 6,215 Cypriots were employed full-time at the 
British bases, a large number when one considers that the republic’s bureauc- 
racy employed a total of 23,429 persons during the same year. Cyprus, Sta- 
tistical Abstract 1973 (Nicosia, 1975), p. 152. 
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representative of the wider strata of the Greek Cypriot population. 
Lyssarides, the Socialist leader, declared as early as 1969 that it was 
improper to conduct the talks behind the scenes and in secrecy: 
"The people ought to be in charge of their destiny. They must par- 
ticipate and have control over the talks so that they may not one 
day be confronted with an already agreed-upon scheme which they 
would be simply asked to approve or disapprove.?? 

The Socialists’ suspicion of Clerides rested on the fact that he 
was the head of the Eniaion party, the favorite of the local bourgeoi- 
sie and of the Western powers. Thus any solution that Clerides 
might have reached with Denktaş would have been tailored, the 
Socialists feared, to the interests of the West and NATO. In their 
attacks on Clerides, the Socialists frequently used slogans that rein- 
forced the obstacles to any compromises, such as the slogan that 
the only just solution was the right of the Cypriot people to self- 
determination. 

The enosists, too, denounced the talks, for to them any agree- 
ment would have spelled the final burial of Enosis. Terrorist organi- 
zations emerged in fact to frustrate any attempts at a compromise. 
Only the followers of the Eniaion and AKEL offered complete sup- 
port to Clerides in his attempt to arrive at a settlement. 

In the Greek Cypriot camp there was neither one undisputed 
power dominant nor a clearly delineated power balance among the 
various political groupings. Within the fluidity and uncertainty of 
Cypriot politics each party hoped that it could eventually become 
the dominant force. For example, although the enosists were a small 
minority, the very fact that they were supported by the Greek junta 
offered them encouragement to maintain their extremist posture in 
the hope that they would eventually prevail. Similarly, the Socialists 
were unwilling to make compromises. The strong links of the Social- 
ist party to Third World countries, particularly the neighboring Arab 
states, boosted their determination to fight “imperialism” in Cyprus. 
The middle class represented in the Eniaion took for granted its role 
in the government and Parliament and showed no inclination to co- 
operate with the other parties. For example, during the 1970 parlia- 
mentary elections, as we have seen, the Eniaion rejected an offer by 
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AKEL to cooperate at the polls in order to avoid rampant competi- 
tion in those critical times. The leaders of the Eniaion wanted noth- 
ing less than complete control of Parliament and dismissed AKEL’s 
offer as undemocratic.?? Of all the political formations, in fact, only 
AKEL showed a desire to cooperate with the other parties to solve 
the island’s problems. It was the only party that, although institu- 
tionally well entrenched in society, had little chance of coming to 
power, for it lacked military backing. The presence of the Greek 
military and right-wing terrorist groups, plus the aversion of the 
Communist leaders to political violence, precluded such an eventu- 
ality. But the other parties were not similarly restrained, hence their 
unwillingness to accept anything less than total victory and domina- 
tion over all other political groups. This divisiveness persisted in spite 
of the external threats. 

The external threats were not equally perceived as such by all the 
political groups in Cyprus. On the contrary, what was an enemy to 
one group was an ally to another. Certainly the Turkish Cypriots did 
not perceive Turkey as a threat. Nor was the Greek junta seen as a 
threat by the enosists. The Western powers and NATO were not per- 
ceived as a threat by the middle class. But to the Socialists and the 
Communists, they were a threat. To the leftist supporters of Ma- 
karios, the junta was a clear threat but not to the conservatives, to 
whom, in spite of gross interference by the junta, the Greek govern- 
ment was still “Mother Greece.” Similarly communism was hardly a 
threat to AKEL or to the Socialists, who located the enemies of the 
Cypriot people in the “corrupt circles of the imperialists.” To the 
enosists, on the other hand, communism was the real threat, not 
Turkey. 

Thus one of the preconditions for accommodative politics, the 
realization by all political groups of the presence of external threats, 
was absent, because there was no consensus among the various local 
political formations on who the “foreign devils” were. And the dif- 
ficulties in reaching a common definition of the situation that 
would have pulled the conflicting parties together arose from the 
fact that the local political divisions became extensions of conflicts 
that transcended the shores of Cyprus. As the Cyprus problem be- 
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came an international issue and the strategic location of Cyprus 
acquired a special significance, local rival forces were linked to and 
became patronized by antagonistic foreign powers. In turn this 
linkage solidified and aggravated further the local animosities. The 
various political formations were maintained with financial, politi- 
cal, and military support from the outside. Backed by foreign 
powers, the local alignments aimed at mutually contradictory goals. 
Thus another cardinal rule for accommodative politics was violated, 
namely, that the internal political formations must not have incom- 
patible aspirations such that the fulfillment of one sector’s aims con- 
stitute a threat to the material well-being, cultural survival, or social 
honor of another.** 

Perhaps the only political personality on the island who could 
have broken the impasse was Makarios himself. Although there were 
all of those internal and external pressures against an accommoda- 
tion, given his extreme popularity Makarios might have been able to 
break the stalemate. This would have required much courage and 
foresight and a readiness on his part to take risks that might have 
cost him much of his charisma and even his role as Ethnarch. An 
attempt could have been made before the clandestine return of 
Grivas to Cyprus in 1971 and the appearance of EOKA B in 1972, 
which made such a move more risky and thus a settlement with the 
Turks more problematic. Let us not forget, too, that Makarios had 
been severely criticized by both the opposition and many of his sup- 
porters for signing the Zurich and London agreements that brought 
so many problems to Cyprus. It is understandable that he was reluc- 
tant to take similar risks that might have duplicated his earlier mis- 
take. Makarios himself, in a most revealing interview with a foreign 
journalist, confessed two years after the coup that more flexibility 
on his part could have made a solution possible. 


I know that some people maintain that with a little more flexi- 
bility on our part a solution would have been possible before 
the Turkish invasion. This is true. But it should be born in 
mind that Greece was governed then by a junta, which sup- 
ported the illegal organization EOKA B in Cyprus. Therefore, 
it was impossible for me to reach an accommodation with the 
Turkish Cypriots, without running the risk of being accused of 
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national betrayal and without violent reactions as a result of 
the renouncement of Enosis. It must also be noted that the 
Greek Junta and its agents in Cyprus constantly accused me 
that I was a barricade against the realization of Enosis.? 


The continued domination of the political landscape by a charis- 
matic leader prevented the emergence of viable political institutions 
that would have paved the road to a settlement. Furthermore, one 
must keep in mind the diametrically contradictory roles that Ma- 
karios was occupying—that of Ethnarch and that of the secular 
political leader. As a pragmatic politician, he formulated the policy 
of “realism” in reference to the intercommunal question. On the 
other hand, Makarios was protector of Hellenism in Cyprus. Part of 
his support was based on his religious ethnarchic role. He had to re- 
assure the conservatives, who viewed him in that capacity, that the 
enosists were wrong and that he was still their traditional leader. 
Thus, when the opposition increased its attacks on Makarios for his 
alleged betrayal of Enosis, Makarios felt compelled to reaffirm his 
commitment to ultimate traditional aspirations. On November 5, 
1972, Makarios stated in a public speech that "all Cypriots are 
enosists” and that they will always look forward with inspiration 
toward their mother country, Greece.? 

The contradictions in Makarios's statements stemmed not so 
much from idiosyncratic characteristics as from essentially contra- 
dictory roles that pulled him in opposite directions. The results were 
political immobility and the reinforcement of the intercommunal 
stalemate. Periodic declarations on the part of Makarios and other 
high government officials that the distant goal remained union with 
Greece, caused havoc for Clerides, the Greek Cypriot negotiator; the 
talks were based on the assumption that both Enosis and partition 
were buried forever. One of the reasons why Clerides on several oc- 
casions submitted his resignation was allegedly his frustration re- 
sulting from occasional enosist statements by high-ranking officials. 
The sensitivity of these officials to criticisms that they were un- 
Hellenic, antienosist, and partners of Communists led frequently to 
symbolic actions reaffirming their ultimate commitment to Greek 
35. Quoted in Greek Cypriot newspapers: Semerine, July 18, 1976; Demo- 
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traditions. Thus Greek national holidays were diligently observed 
with parades and speeches eulogizing the glories of Greece and faith 
in ultimate national orientations. Similarly, the Turks held their own 
parades and their own speeches about ultimate goals and plans. The 
Turkish proclamations, of course, increased Greek suspicions about 
real Turkish intentions. A vicious circle emerged that nobody seemed 
able or willing to escape from. 

In spite of the structural constraints, both external and internal, 
that prevented a happy resolution of the conflict, the intercom- 
munal talks did contribute to a minimum of interethnic cooperation, 
thus perhaps paving the way for an eventual accommodation had the 
events of 1974 not occurred. Ironically, at the time of the coup and 
the invasion, Greco-Turkish relations at the grass roots were never so 
congenial. The following incidents can serve as illustrations for this 
Statement. 

On September 25, 1969, a year after the talks had started, the 
Cyprus Soccer Association, KOP (Kypriake Omospondia Podosferou), 
invited the leadership of the Turkish Cypriot soccer club, Cetin 
Kaya, to a banquet at the Greek restaurant Makenodidissa. There, in 
a ceremony, the president of the Turkish team was given a trophy 
which his team had earned in 1955 during that year's soccer tourna- 
ment. Cetin Kaya had been a member of KOP and had competed 
with Greek teams. The only Turkish Cypriot team in the association, 
it was one of the most dynamic. Matches between Cetin Kaya and 
some of the better Greek teams like Apoel and Omonoia were major 
events and left a mark in the annals of Cypriot athletics. But in 
1955 when relations between Greeks and Turks were deteriorating, 
Cetin Kaya left the association and played only with other Turkish 
Cypriot teams. Thus the event at Makenodidissa was important not 
only in terms of local athletics but also in terms of Greek-Turkish 
relations. It was a manifestation of relaxation of tensions and the 
growing desire at the grass roots for an accommodation and inter- 
communal cooperation. The president of KOP addressed the Turkish 
leaders of Cetin Kaya as follows: 


After fifteen years we have among us our dear friends the rep- 
resentatives of the athletic club Çetin Kaya. We hope that this 
meeting will set a precedent for other similar ones and that 
this splendid club will soon return to KOP. This trophy will 
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remind us of the good and peaceful days when all the Cypriots, 
in brotherhood, under the brilliant sun of our little island, 
competed with dignity in the Cypriot soccer fields. With this 
trophy we extend to you our warmest congratulations. Accept 
our wishes for continued progress and early return to our 
athletic family. You shall always be welcome. 


Accepting the trophy, the head of Cetin Kaya replied that he was 
very moved to meet again with his friends in KOP after so many 
years. "I hope,” he concluded, “that the political problem will soon 
be settled so that we may once again cooperate in the athletic field.” 
After the banquet, which Greek and Turkish journalists attended, 
the followers of the Turkish team organized all-night festivities to 
celebrate the event.?" 

The meeting at Makenodidissa came seventeen days after Makarios 
met briefly with the Turkish Cypriot leader Fazil Kügük at the 
Ledra Palace Hotel during a United Nations symposium. It was the 
first encounter of the two leaders since 1963 and was given wide- 
spread publicity. Both the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot press 
described it as “historic.”?* During the same year, Makarios in a sur- 
prise move made an unannounced visit to the Turkish quarter of 
Limassol to inspect damages to Turkish homes resulting from a 
severe tornado. The Turkish Cypriot soldiers were said to be con- 
fused at first when they saw their unexpected visitor. But soon they 
regained their composure, saluted Makarios, and gave him a tour of 
the damaged areas. After the tour Makarios ordered that anything 
the Turks needed to rebuild their homes be provided by the govern- 
ment.” Given conditions in Cyprus, such symbolic gestures were of 
course politically innocuous and without risks, as the disloyal oppo- 
sition could not have accused Makarios of being "pro-Turkish." 

After the coup in Greece in 1967 and the corresponding antago- 
nism between Athens and Nicosia, Greek-Turkish relations in Cyprus 
seemed to be improving somewhat. The more the Greeks were 
divided among themselves and the wider the gulf separating the 
majority of Greek Cypriots and the mainland Greeks, the more at 
ease the Turkish Cypriots were. It was an indication that the Greek 

37. Phileleftheros, September 25, 1969. 
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Cypriots were no longer monolithically pro-Enosis and that, in fact, 
the majority of them preferred independence. This feeling was 
reinforced by the absence of any molestation of Turkish Cypriots 
by either progovernment paramilitary groups or EOKA B. The 
Turkish Cypriots remained spectators to the intra-Greek Cypriot 
rivalry. This was evident in the ease with which Turkish Cypriots 
moved around the island even at the height of the crisis. Only four 
months before the coup, in the midst of stepped up EOKA B terror, 
Rauf Denktaş for the first time was invited to speak at a Greek 
Cypriot gathering on Grivas-Dighenis Avenue in Nicosia. He went 
alone, without bodyguards, accompanied only by his chauffeur. The 
government offered no protection either. The meeting was unofficial, 
and the organizers, members of the Cyprus Sociological Association, 
did not ask prior permission from the government in spite of the fact 
that the meeting took place in a government installation, at the of- 
fices of the Cyprus Social Research Centre. In his opening remarks 
Denktag declared, “Tonight we are making history!” A similar 
speech was later given by Clerides at a Turkish Cypriot banquet of 
businessmen and professionals, where toasts were exchanged for 
peace, prosperity, and a speedy solution to the problem. 

Another sign of the apparent relaxation of tensions between 
Greeks and Turks on Cyprus was the readiness on the part of the 
various political forces of both communities to participate in semi- 
nars organized by neutral parties for the promotion of interethnic 
understanding. For example, the day before the coup a group of 
twenty-four Cypriots, twelve Greeks and twelve Turks, representing 
all the political colorations of the two communities, were about to 
be flown to Italy for a two-week workshop sponsored by Yale Uni- 
versity psychology and political science professors? During the 
coup many Greek Cypriot policemen entered the Turkish quarter 
of Limassol to save their lives from the putschists. The Turks fed 
them, gave them civilian clothes, and smuggled them to other 
parts of the island. Thousands of Greek and Turkish Cypriots in 
London, of the more than one hundred thousand Cypriots there, 
marched arm-in-arm outside the Greek embassy protesting the coup, 
while the Turkish Cypriot radio offered condolences and encourage- 
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ment to their Greek Cypriot compatriots. All of these acts occurred 
days before the Turkish intervention, which shattered whatever 
bridges may have been built between the two communities since the 
talks began in 1968. 

In retrospect it seems that neither Greece under the colonels nor 
Turkey genuinely wished a permanent settlement of the Cyprus 
problem based on the principle of a truly independent and non- 
aligned state—a state with the freedom to formulate its own foreign 
policy independent of the sphere of influence and control of the two 
mother countries. In spite of official proclamations emanating from 
both Athens and Ankara stating their commitment to an indepen- 
dent and sovereign Cyprus, at best Greece and Turkey wished to see 
a Cypriot state which would be nothing more than a puppet of the 
two Western allies. In light of this, the participation of the two con- 
stitutional experts, one sent by Greece and the other by Turkey, 
to “advise” the two Cypriot negotiators was little more than a 
smokescreen to conceal the real covert policy to block any solution 
that could have strengthened the Cypriot republic both internally 
and externally. It was apparently for this reason that, whenever the 
Cyprus government showed the slightest inclination to compromise, 
the disloyal opposition assisted by the representatives of the Greek 
junta in Cyprus stepped up their attacks. And months before the 
coup the newly elected Turkish Premier, Bülent Ecevit, who even- 
tually ordered his troops to land on Cyprus, declared that the only 
solution acceptable to Turkey was "federation," a slogan that 
caused Clerides to withdraw from the negotiating table until further 
explanations were given by Turkey. Just prior to Ecevit’s statement, 
the two negotiators had agreed on the most difficult issue of local 
autonomy, opening the road to a speedy settlement in “‘a matter of 
two or three months,” according to Clerides.?' But did the mother 
countries want a permanent democratic solution? 

Turkey seems to have been preparing to invade Cyprus many 
years before it actually did. Turkey is reported to have had no land- 
ing crafts in 1964, without which an invasion of Cyprus would have 
been extremely difficult. Yet by 1974 the Turkish navy was fully 
equipped with such military hardware. It appears that “Operation 
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Attila” was planned many years before the 1974 coup. The Greek 
junta’s adventurism in Cyprus that year offered a golden opportunity 
for Turkey to put it into effect without international resistance. The 
world community took at face value the proclamations of the Turkish 
government that the invasion was a “peace mission,” to restore 
“constitutional order" in spite of the fact that the “peace mission" 
was baptized by the Turkish generals with the name of Attila the 
Hun. 

Further support for the allegation that the Turkish government's 
real goal was not the restoration of constitutional order but sheer 
conquest surfaced at the Geneva conference, which took place after 
the first phase of the invasion. On August 9, 1974, the day of the 
conference, Turkey controlled only a small portion of the northern 
part of the island—a corridor linking the invasion spot with the 
Turkish sector of Nicosia. At the conference Turkish Foreign Minister 
Turan Giines offered a constitutional federal plan for the island, 
which the representatives of Greece and Cyprus were asked to sign. 
The plan included, among other things, the immediate cession of 
about 35 percent of Cyprus to the Turkish army. The Cypriot nego- 
tiator, Acting President Glavkos Clerides, asked for thirty-six hours 
to consult his government on the proposal. The mediator, James 
Callaghan, the British Foreign Minister, supported the Cypriot re- 
quest as reasonable. But it did not seem reasonable to Giines, whose 
government regarded its proposal as an ultimatum and not something 
to negotiate about. Giines must have known that it would be im- 
possible for the Greek and Cypriot negotiators to accept the plan 
before consulting their governments. When Clerides and George 
Mavros, the Greek Foreign Minister, refused to sign, the Turkish 
army advanced once more on Cyprus and captured 40 percent of 
its territory. 

The second phase of the invasion came after the dictatorship in 
Greece had collapsed and a democratic government had been re- 
stored under Constantine Karamanlis. In Cyprus, too, Nicos Samp- 
son, the Junta’s front man who served as president after the coup, 
resigned and Clerides, then Speaker of the House, assumed respon- 
sibility as acting president in accordance with the constitution. Thus, 
in a sense, constitutional order, for which Turkey justified its in- 
vasion of Cyprus, was restored several days before the second and 
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most brutal phase of the invasion. The details of these tragic events 
and the Turkish government's attitude are amply documented in the 
international press; the interested reader may consult newspapers 
like the New York Times and the London Times between July 20, 
1974, the day of the first phase of the invasion, and August 14, 
1974, the day of the second phase, for a day-by-day account of the 
events both in Cyprus and in Geneva. 


Terrorism The ineffectiveness of a crisis government to bring 
about satisfactory solutions to the central problems of the country, 
as expected by the people, leads to reduced legitimacy of the regime. 
Therefore the scope for terrorism increases. At the same time terror- 
ism leads to greater demands for rapid solutions to the problems. 
This in turn increases the scope for the disloyal opposition, which 
can make unrestrained promises that realistically cannot be carried 
out. As the crisis atmosphere intensifies and the government appears 
impotent to bring about a solution, those segments of the governing 
coalition that are ideologically near the disloyal opposition become 
increasingly attracted to it. The governing coalition begins to frag- 
ment. 


42. The conditions that prevailed in Cyprus during the months preceding 
the coup were to some extent similar to those prevailing prior to the break- 
down of democracies in Europe during the twentieth century. For that reason 
Juan Linz's paradigm (Crisis, Breakdown") on the breakdown of democratic 
governments is relevant to the present study, and some of his hypotheses and 
arguments have been incorporated into the discussion. However, Linz's model 
intentionally does not try to account for the breakdown of those democratic 
regimes in which foreign intrusions have been a major factor. Thus the model 
itself cannot be applied in its totality in the present case. Although not yet in 
print, Linz's model has inspired a number of monographs, articles, books, and 
Ph.D. dissertations. At the 1969 World Congress of Sociology at Varna, the 
following articles based on the Linz model were presented: Paolo Farneti, 
“Elements for the Analysis of the Breakdown of Italian Democracy"; M. Rainer 
Lepsius, "The Breakdown of the Weimer Republic"; Juan T. Linz, “The 
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The Cypriot government's powerlessness to solve the intercom- 
munal question, coupled with its ambivalence toward the issue of 
Enosis, paved the way to stepped up activism by terrorist groups 
that claimed to offer simple and quick formulas for the resolution of 
these problems. At the same time, terrorism increased Makarios's 
difficulties in solving the intercommunal question and rendered it 
even more intractable. 

The unwillingness of the government to cope effectively with 
terrorism was manifested in the measures employed to combat it. 
The government at first used indirect means to fight terrorism — se- 
ducing the youth away from the ideological attractions of EOKA B. 
Thus in April 1971, in an apparent effort to counterbalance and to 
prevent recruitment into Grivas's underground, the government 
sponsored the formation of a conservative youth organization, 
PEON, Pankyprios Enotike Omospondia Neoleas (Pan Cyprian Enos- 
ist Youth Organization). On its opening day celebrations, all of the 
high-ranking officials of the government were present. All of the 
parties were invited except the Communist party, AKEL, and the 
Socialist, EDEK. The leaders of the disloyal opposition, although 
invited, refused to attend. According to the chairman of PEON, the 
major aims of the organization were the following: 


1. Cultivation of nationalism in the hearts of the young; 

2. Development by the youth of a healthy sociopolitical belief sys- 
tem, based on the principles of freedom, democracy, and social 
justice; 

3. Systematic enlightenment of the youth about the goals and pur- 
poses of communism and about any other antinational world 
view. 

4. Unshakable commitment to the historical traditions and national 
struggles, and especially to the ideal of the country's national 
freedom, namely Enosis with Mother Greece; 

5. Zealous faith in the principles of Greek-Christian civilization and 


ing Patterns in Brazil (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1971); Steven 
Cohn, “Losses of Legitimacy and the Breakdown of Democratic Regimes: The 
Case of the Fourth French Republic" (Ph.D. diss., Columbia University, 
1976). I am grateful to Professor Linz for giving me permission to quote 
from his unpublished work. 
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the formation of the character of the youth based on these princi- 
ples, so that they would become good Greeks and good citizens.” 


It is of interest to note that in the 100-member council of this orga- 
nization, 78 were teachers and public servants, that is, were on the 
government payroll. All were supporters of Makarios’s policies. 

The indirect methods used by the government to fight right-wing 
extremism—propaganda gimmicks intended to break the monopoly 
of nationalistic rhetoric from EOKA B and the setting up of conser- 
vative organizations like PEON—were counterproductive. They ex- 
posed the weakness and ambivalence of the government in coping 
dynamically with the junta-backed EOKA B and the disloyal opposi- 
tion in general. 

The politicians of Cyprus, partly because they feared the wrath of 
EOKA B and the colonels and partly because they were reared 
within the symbols of the old traditional order, were unable to take 
radical action against those symbols. Their failure to do so only 
strengthened the moral position of the enosists.“* Though Makarios 
and other politicians condemned the activities of EOKA B and 
Grivas, they also attended memorials and eulogized in speeches the 
achievements of dead heroes who had been members of the 1955-59 
EOKA. Similarly the government organized or participated in cele- 
brations commemorating the first of April, the day in 1955 when 
Grivas, a chief foe of the republic, launched his first EOKA cam- 
paign to oust the British. But how could Makarios denounce the very 
values which he as Ethnarch had given an oath to protect, and how 
could he take a radical posture and repudiate the “epic of EOKA” 
which he himself was so instrumental in creating? Had he done so, 
probably a substantial base of his conservative support would have 
withered away. Even Lyssarides, a Socialist and the major enemy of 
the Greek colonels and EOKA B, refrained from offering a radical 
critique of the recent history of Cyprus. For he, too, launched his 
political career participating as an anti-AKEL leftist in the right-wing 
anticolonialist struggle. 

43. Kypros, April 12, 1971. 

44. A similar problem was faced by the liberals and Social Democrats in 
Germany in their confrontation with Nazism. See Henry Dicks, Licensed 
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Juan Linz points out that two major reasons why democratic 
governments find it difficult to restrain terrorism are the personal 
ties many higher-ranking government officials have with members 
of the disloyal opposition and sympathy with terrorist goals, if not 
methods, by some of the leaders of the regime.** To these reasons I 
would add that often government leaders are reluctant to fight ter- 
rorism in a strong and effective manner because the basis of their 
legitimacy may coincide with the basis of legitimacy of the terrorist 
opposition. 

The reluctance of the Cypriot government to take strict measures 
against terrorism also stemmed partly from a basic fear that such 
measures would appear similar to methods used by the British dur- 
ing the guerrilla war of the 1950s. When the government proposed 
late in 1973 to pass a special temporary law allowing the detention 
of suspects for up to three months without trial, the legal profes- 
sion so much protested the “illiberal measures reminiscent of colon- 
ialism" that the government withdrew the proposal. In spite of the 
havoc that EOKA B created, by bombing and demolishing police 
stations, by destroying property (mainly cars) of key supporters of 
the government, and by terrorizing the rural population, the govern- 
ment refused to declare a state of emergency. And it was only a few 
months before the coup, on April 25, 1974, that a law was passed 
declaring EOKA B an illegal organization. 

Another major source of weakness for the government in coping 
with terrorism was the lack of reliable security forces. The regular 
police force was virtually impotent. Many policemen were members 
of EOKA B, had connections with terrorists, or were former mem- 
bers of the first EOKA (originally hired by their friend Georkajis), 
and they were hardly enthusiastic about fighting EOKA B. When 
police stations were being blown up, usually with the aid of an in- 
side man, the police force’s major preoccupation was with traffic 
violations and the investigation of misdemeanors. The National 
Guard, of course, was not only unavailable to fight the terrorists but 
was itself a major instrument of subversion. The lack of reliable 
security forces compelled Makarios to depend for his preservation 
and protection on progovernment, irregular paramilitary organiza- 


45. Linz, “Crisis, Breakdown." 
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tions, the armed groups of the Socialist leader Dr. Vassos Lyssarides. 
Until two years before the coup, the major military forces support- 
ing the Republic were these irregular groups. Whenever EOKA B 
struck against supporters of the government, an equal amount of 
damage was inflicted on the supporters of EOKA B. Order was based 
on this balance of terror. However, it must be pointed out that, con- 
sidering the bitterness and resentment generated by the polarization, 
there were relatively few murders. When in December 1973 EOKA B 
members murdered two villagers who were outspoken supporters of 
the government in their communities, there were no reprisals. The 
leadership of EOKA B denied that their organization had committed 
the murders. There seemed to be a gentlemen’s agreement between 
the two antagonists that violence between them should be limited to 
bombings, usually in the late hours of the night or early morning 
when nobody was likely to be injured or killed. Because of the small 
size of Cypriot society, many of the ideological antagonists were 
relatives, former friends, or acquaintances. This factor may have 
played a significant role in the low level of injury prior to the coup. 
One may not wish to kill one’s cousin for supporting independence 
rather than Enosis, but a bomb on the veranda of his house or under 
his car at two o’clock in the morning may force him to “‘shape up.” 
This reluctance to use violence was evident when EOKA B guer- 
rillas surrendered with scarcely any resistance upon being surrounded 
by the newly formed (1972-74) auxiliary police. Grivas himself on 
several occasions declared from his hideout that he did not intend to 
kill Makarios but to act as a restraining force against the latter’s 
policies for unfettered independence. After all, Grivas and Makarios 
once formed the dual leadership of the anticolonialist movement. 
The intensity of human relations that former participants enjoyed in 
the Enosis and EOKA movements of the 1950s must have played 


46. One of Linz's arguments against the creation of paramilitary groups is 
that it tends to alienate the army and police, as it attacks their right to the 
legitimate monopoly of the use of force. Linz suggests that this is one of the 
great dangers in the creation of such forces. However, Linz's analysis concen- 
trates on regimes in which the army has apolitical traditions and is likely to be 
divided internally in its support for the regime. Neither of these conditions 
applies to Cyprus. However, other reasons given by Linz for not creating para- 
military forces do apply to Cyprus and will be discussed below. 
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some role in their reluctance to use unrestrained violence against 
each other in the 1970s.4” Several former agonistes, who happened 
to be on opposite sides of the dispute, lamented with nostalgia of 
the “good old days” when brotherhood and commitment infused 
their common cause of liberation.** 

There was, of course, another factor that was of equal, if not 
greater, importance in serving as a check against the spread of 
murderous violence: the mutual fear of assassination. For example, 
the leadership of the irregular progovernment forces sent a secret 
message to the Greek embassy stating that, should Dr. Lyssarides be 
killed or injured in any way, all the Greek officers, including the 
Greek ambassador, would be immediately executed.” 

But the more the government relied on these irregular forces for 
its defenses, the more difficult it was to punish legitimately anti- 
government terrorism. This is typical of cases of institutional break- 
down when democratic governments under extreme pressures resort 
to reliance on paramilitary defenses. More often than not such solu- 
tions are counterproductive and accelerate the process of the break- 
down. The legal institutions of the polity become atrophied even 
further as the government lacks the moral thrust to punish political 
illegality, whether of the progovernment or antigovernment groups.°° 
Thus a major criticism in the opposition press and in other news- 
papers not completely for Makarios was that no one from the pro- 
government paramilitary groups was ever brought to justice for 
planting bombs under the cars of members of EOKA B or of the 
ESEA. 

Lacking any official body of militiamen who could offer protec- 
tion to key government institutions, Makarios in 1972 created an 
auxiliary police force, the “Tactical Reserve Force,” composed of 
carefully selected, dedicated men. He created this auxiliary police 


47. This has been shown to be true in studies on violence. Personal ties 
among antagonists are a restraining force against violence. See Erich Fromm, 
The Anatomy of Human Destructiveness (Greenwich, Connecticut: Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 1973). 

48. Based on interviews with former members of EOKA, conducted during 
1973-74. 

49. Reported to this writer by an informant close to the Lyssarides faction. 
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force after Grivas returned to Cyprus in 1971, the EOKA B was 
created, and a stepped up terrorist campaign began against the gov- 
ernment. In retrospect the creation of the auxiliary police came 
rather late, considering that after the 1967 coup in Greece it became 
clear that the Greek junta intended to undermine in every possible 
manner Makarios’s power and authority. The auxiliary police should 
have been created years earlier when terrorism was in its incipient 
stage and lacked the discipline and organization that it subsequently 
acquired thanks to Grivas. But partly because of lack of foresight 
and partly because of Makarios’s unwillingness to employ force to 
protect his regime,5! the auxiliary police force was created only 
after EOKA B and Grivas forced the choice on him. 

An additional problem with the auxiliary force was its small size. 
It was made up of about seven hundred to nine hundred lightly 
armed men whose main function was to protect the presidential 
palace and the radio station and to hunt down EOKA B guerrillas 
in the mountains. Makarios apparently considered such a force ade- 
quate to cope with the few hundred hardcore guerrillas. He did not 
expect that a coup attempt would directly involve the National 
Guard, which was controlled by Greece. Such an act would have 
been totally insane as it would have provoked, as everybody knew, 
an invasion from Turkey. “One of my greatest mistakes,” Makarios 
lamented two years after the 1974 events, "was that I never thought 
that it was possible for a coup to take place, although many talked 
about this possibility. But I credited the junta with some dose of 
rationality."5? 

The auxiliary police force was large enough to provoke and enrage 
the colonels and the Greek officers but not large enough to be able 
effectively to thwart, if need be, any move by the Greek-led National 
Guard. Had Makarios created this police force in 1967 and raised its 
number to fifteen thousand, it is doubtful whether a coup would 
have been possible in 1974.9 He could have done that. The govern- 
ment was rich enough to man such a military force, (the Kykko monas- 


51. Only recently Makarios restated his credo that “My power is in my 
weakness.” Christian Science Monitor, October 29, 1975. 

52. Democratiko Vema, July 17, 1976; Alethia, July 19, 1976. 
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tery and the archbishopric should not be forgotten) and popular 
enough to establish it without any loss of legitimacy. On the con- 
trary, such a force would have increased the effectiveness of the gov- 
ernment in ameliorating the “unsolvable” problems of the country, 
and its legitimacy would have been thereby enhanced. Rumors were 
spread in 1974 that the government was planning to offer the option 
to Greek Cypriots to serve their military draft either in the auxiliary 
force or in the National Guard. Such a move would have completely 
neutralized the National Guard as, given the popularity of Makarios, 
most Cypriots would have opted to serve in the auxiliary force. But 
ideas like this came too late, and their effect was to antagonize the 
colonels even further. The rumors remained only rumors. 

Because of the smallness of the auxiliary force, the crucial institu- 
tions of the country were left virtually unprotected. The presidential 
palace, the radio and television station, the airport, and the telecom- 
munications authority were guarded by small contingents of the 
lightly armed auxiliary police—so lightly armed that they were un- 
able to stop the ten World War II tanks deployed by the National 
Guard during the coup. Again, it was assumed that, should there be 
an attempt to topple Makarios, it could come only from the few 
“madmen” of EOKA B. This belief was so strong that, even when 
the presidential palace was on fire and Makarios himself on the run 
for his life, he was reluctant, at first, to head toward the mountains 
where he could hide in a safer place. Instead he preferred to wait in 
Nicosia because “in a few hours,” he told his bodyguards, these 
“madmen” were bound to be arrested by the auxiliary police.™ 
Only because of the insistence of his bodyguards did he change his 
mind. 

In spite of the smallness of the auxiliary police force, however, it 
proved to be a formidable force against EOKA B between 1972 and 
1974. Under the leadership of Pantelis Pantazis, a former officer of 
the National Guard, the auxiliary police arrested large numbers of 
members of EOKA B with little resistance. Hardly anyone was hurt 
during these operations, as both sides tried to avoid killing. It was 
apparently the successes of the auxiliary police that gave Makarios 
a sense of confidence that it was an adequate force to fight terrorism. 
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These measures however, were not sufficient to destroy EOKA B. 
The worst punishment a prospective member of EOKA B would 
expect to suffer was a beating from members of the auxiliary force. 
And there was much of that on the eve of the coup. But prison sen- 
tences were generally light, and whoever was sentenced knew that 
Makarios, sooner or later, was bound to pardon him. Arrested ter- 
rorists were considered to be well-meaning but misguided youth 
rather than politically criminal elements of society. Thus, when 
Grivas died in January 1974, Makarios immediately and without 
hesitation announced a general amnesty for all political offenders. 
This move might have quieted passions and contributed toward a 
reconciliation. More than a hundred convicted members of EOKA B 
were released, including those who took part in the assassination 
attempt against Makarios in 1970. The seventy or so outlawed men 
believed to be still hiding in the mountains were urged to leave their 
hideouts and return to their homes. The death of Grivas and the 
impressive successes of the auxiliary police permitted the govern- 
ment to be generous. But the gesture did not work. Few guerrillas 
returned to their homes, and some of those who were released 
joined the underground again. The extremists in EOKA B prevailed, 
and any move by the government toward reconciliation was inter- 
preted as a sign of weakness. The EOKA B struggle became more 
ferocious. The disloyal opposition, in coordination with the guer- 
rilla forces and the Greek junta, refused any move by the Cyprus 
government toward compromise and cooperation. Makarios re- 
peatedly expressed his readiness to form a government of national 
unity and even to offer ministerial positions to members of the 
opposition as a first step toward reconciliation. Instead, their coun- 
terdemands were that he should expel all the “‘anti-Hellenes” from 
the government and step down as president himself. They asked 
nothing short of a virtual takeover. 

Another serious difficulty in coping with terrorism was the 
failure of the government to mobilize the population for the de- 
fense of the republic. Makarios waged a virtually one-man war 
against the guerrillas, the Greek junta, and all other foreign in- 
truders. In spite of Makarios’s eloquent declarations that “my 
armor is the love of my people," he scarcely made use of that love 
for the protection of the republic. The bulk of the population was 
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left unorganized, passive, and thus immobilized to come to the 
aid of the state. Not only did Makarios not mobilize the masses, 
but he also did not make use of his electoral support to strengthen 
his position in crucial ways. The constant postponement of local 
elections “due to the critical situation” only strengthened the power 
of EOKA B. The various Muhtars, or village chiefs, who were ap- 
pointed in 1960 after the British left, were still in charge of their 
villages. It is true that a series of political crises caused a postpone- 
ment of local elections. However, many of the village leaders orig- 
inally were appointed to their positions because of their connection, 
in one way or another, with the underground that fought the British. 
They were not elected to their posts; therefore, they lacked a broad 
base of local support. Because of their involvement with the former 
underground, they were not likely to be actively anti-EOKA B. In 
fact, some of them were sympathetic to the new round of political 
terror. Given the popularity of Makarios, elections would have 
brought to power strong government supporters who might have 
assisted Makarios effectively to curb the activities of EOKA B on 
the local village level.5* 

It must be mentioned, however, that the reluctance of the gov- 
ernment to conduct local elections was caused by fears that the 
leftists and Communists might win sweeping victories, thus provoking 
more violence on the part of the radical Right. Even the Communists 
themselves preferred postponement of elections for fear that they 
might win. They consistently voted in Parliament along with the 
Eniaion and the Progressive Coalition to postpone elections *'be- 
cause of the seriousness of the political situation,” which was the 
state of affairs throughout the fourteen-year period of independence. 
Only EDEK, the social democratic party, voted in favor of elections 
and stressed that postponing them, as a policy in itself, contributed 
markedly to the continuation of terrorism and the difficulty in 
solving the intercommunal problem. 

The failure to hold local elections was a symptom of Makarios’s 
continued charismatic domination of the political landscape and his 
apparent lack of concern with the institutionalization of politics. As 
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a result of the concentration of authority, there was little induce- 
ment on the part of other officials or party leaders to take initiatives 
to solve the country’s problems. The entire burden and responsibility 
rested on Makarios’s shoulders. And there were no noticeable pres- 
sures on Makarios by other responsible politicians to delegate some 
of his powers. The Turkish question and terrorism appeared to be 
so complex and so fraught with perils for anybody who attempted 
to solve them that passivity and inaction seemed to be the better 
alternative.5Ó Inaction itself, after all, is a type of action. Thus the 
political arena was confined, by default, to an one man show. The 
political infrastructure remained atrophied and too weak to cope 
with the crucial problems of the country and effectively neutralize 
foreign intrusions and penetration. 


Growth of the crisis When Grivas died and the more extreme 
factions of EOKA B took command, the attacks on the government 
intensified. The disloyal opposition, in a concerted effort with 
EOKA B, tried in every possible manner to undermine government 
control in the countryside. The preoccupation of the undermanned 
auxiliary police with hunting down hardcore guerrillas allowed 
members of the disloyal opposition to intimidate the villagers by 
insisting that they were, in fact, the real government in Cyprus. 
This was possible because of the smallness of the auxiliary police. 
Whenever the auxiliary police were busy in one part of the island 
with their operations against EOKA B guerrillas, other parts of the 
island became vulnerable. This posed severe problems of order dur- 
ing the few months preceding the collapse, a situation which under- 
mined the legitimacy of the government. For example, two months 
before the coup the ESEA, the political arm of EOKA B, sent 
mimeographed letters to each household in every village located on 
the road linking Nicosia with the seaport of Famagusta, demanding 
that the Greek flag be raised daily as a sign of patriotism. Those who 
failed to comply were visited by alocal member of ESEA or EOKA B 
inquiring why the flag was not flown. Threatening letters and painted 
slogans on the walls of the houses followed. Many of those who con- 
tinued to resist were beaten up by EOKA B bravos. Only after the 

56. As Linz in "Crisis, Breakdown" points out, one of the reasons why 
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auxiliary police began operations in those villages and started arrest- 
ing the local leaders of EOKA B were the flags pulled down. 

In the Kokkinochoria, a cluster of villages south of Famagusta, 
leaders of EOKA B entrenched themselves like a local mafia, terroriz- 
ing the villagers and even extracting “taxes” from them. The govern- 
ment tolerated this situation for months, and it was only a few 
weeks before the coup that the auxiliary police were sent into this 
area to enforce order. 

The government’s weakness or reluctance to halt terrorism de- 
cisively and quickly led to the spread of an atmosphere of illegality 
and corruption in all spheres of social and political life. The aging 
editor of Alethia, Antonis Pharmakides, a moderate who repeatedly 
urged decisive action against illegality, described the prevailing situa- 
tion succinctly when he wrote: 


We have reached the brink. ... We are sick as a state. We are 
sick as parties and coalitions. We are even sick as human beings 
who for some time now have stopped thinking and acting as a 
community, for the common good. None of us obeys the laws 
and we take pleasure in our disobedience. . . . The president of 
the republic admitted it himself when he spoke of corruption 
in the civil service, the police, and in other spheres of our life 
but lacked the courage to grasp the surgeon’s knife and cut 
everything that is rotten so that the rest may survive. The malady 
is general and its expression polymorphous. It is found in the 
economic sphere, in our religious affairs, and in our national 
orientations. It is shown in the way we appraise, accept, or 
confront illegality and terrorism. . . . The cleanup must begin 
from the state and by the state. . . . And first the major con- 
cern must be the restoration of law and order, regardless of 
whether the causes of this anomaly are internal or external 
[italics added] .57 


The fragmentation of the governing coalition occurred as a conse- 
quence of increased incidents of terrorism and the unmasked sup- 
port the Greek junta offered to the disloyal forces on the eve of the 
coup. A case in point was the conspicuous appearance in March 
1974 of the Greek ambassador, Efstathios Lagakos, and General 
George Denizis, the head of the National Guard, at a memorial ser- 
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vice in honor of George Grivas, the former leader of EOKA B. The 
opposition widely advertised these appearances and stressed the 
Greek government’s support of the enosist forces. These symbolic 
manifestations of solidarity between the terrorist organization and 
the Greek government considerably damaged the authority of the 
Makarios government. An increasing number of newspapers and 
organizations began indirectly criticizing the government for one 
reason or another and stressing the need for cooperation with Mother 
Greece —attempts to ingratiate themselves in advance with the future 
rulers of the island. Because of the failure to combat terrorism effec- 
tively, the disloyal opposition’s appeal began to increase and to 
fragment the coalition supporting the government. The thousands 
who appeared at Grivas’s funeral in January—some estimates put the 
number at over fifty thousand—and at the memorial service forty 
days later were an indication of the increasing transfer of support to 
the disloyal opposition. Such fragmentation is typical of the crisis 
atmosphere preceding the breakdown of a democratic government as 
the government’s inability to solve crucial problems leads its fol- 
lowers to begin to seek their own solutions5? This fragmentation 
occurred in the right wing of the coalition supporting the govern- 
ment, since the right wing was at a point where sympathies with the 
ideals of Enosis advocated by EOKA B were highest. 

The first to shift allegiance were conservative newspapers and 
politicians who as a rule sat on the fence to see which way the 
balance of power would shift. Eleftheria, the oldest and most re- 
spected conservative daily, even at the peak of the crisis rarely printed 
editorials on the sorry state of relations prevailing between Athens 
and Nicosia. On occcasion an editorial would appear in the columns 
of the paper stressing the need for harmony between the two govern- 
ments and eulogizing the bravery, honor, and patriotism of the 
Greek officers who were under constant attack in the liberal and 
leftist press for their conspiratorial activities on the island. Agon, a 
paper owned by a major supporter of the Eniaion and, like Eleftheria 
a former supporter of Makarios, began clamoring for the rights of 
arrested EOKA B guerrillas. It began attacking the government for 
“violating human rights” and protesting the manner in which prisoners 
were treated by the auxiliary police. When Grivas died, Agon began a 
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serial about his life during the 1955-59 EOKA underground period. 
The picture of “leader Dighenis” appeared daily on its front page. 
Machi, the newspaper of Nicos Sampson, a leading member of the 
Progressive Coalition, took the side of EOKA B without pretensions. 
Sampson himself at Grivas’s funeral gave a fiery speech crying for 
revenge and promising a continuation of the struggle until final 
victory. Only the liberal and leftist papers remained constant in their 
support of the republic. These were Charavgi, the daily supporting 
AKEL; Nea, supporting EDEK; and the liberal papers Phileleftheros, 
Kypros, and Alethia. Of the conservative newspapers only Eleftheros 
Laos remained staunchly pro-Makarios to the end. But that news- 
paper was indirectly controlled by Makarios himself. 

Many members of Parliament and many high-ranking members of 
the government during the critical months preceding the coup abdi- 
cated their responsibility to rally unequivocally and decisively to the 
defense of the state. Their ambivalence was most clearly expressed 
in the manner with which Parliament attempted to cope with ter- 
rorism. For example, in December 1973 at the height of terrorism, 
a shepherd by the name of Antonios Andronikou was shot dead by 
members of EOKA B. Makarios immediately denounced Grivas, call- 
ing him for the first time “a common criminal and blood-thirsty 
murderer."5? Until then Makarios had refrained from such strong 
characterizations of Grivas, the celebrated leader of the anticolonial- 
ist movement. In fact, Makarios had stated earlier that Grivas did not 
have to hide underground, as he ran no risk of arrest; the statement 
was made during a period when Grivas was ordering the blowing up 
of police stations in the name of Enosis. The strong denouncement 
marked a shift in policy, a sign of the mounting pressures on Makarios. 

The House of Representatives promptly followed suit by passing 
a resolution, initiated by the Eniaion, to discuss “the evident viola- 
tion of human rights by supporters of General Grivas through the 
murdering of Cypriot citizens." But two days before the time set 
for this debate, Grivas died of a heart attack in his hideout, and the 
debate was canceled. Instead, a new resolution was introduced by 
the same party. It read as follows: 

The House of Representatives having held a meeting today, 

Thursday, January 31, 1974, in special session to pay tribute 
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to the deceased leader of EOKA (National Organization of 
Cypriot Fighters) General George Grivas and remembering the 
superb services the defunct national hero offered for the liber- 
ation of his particular motherland Cyprus, by this Resolution 
declares the hero General George Grivas a deserving child of 
his particular country Cyprus. 


The motion was unanimously carried, with only six abstentions by 
the six members of AKEL. Dr. Vassos Lyssarides of EDEK was con- 
spicuously absent that day. 

It was evident that the motive behind the moderates’ behavior in 
Parliament was to placate the disloyal opposition. But it had quite 
the opposite effect. It only strengthened the disloyal opposition’s 
determination. The eulogy for Grivas exposed the members of Parlia- 
ment to criticism that they were pharisees and lacked sufficient 
conviction and courage to combat EOKA B. Their behavior under- 
mined even further the effectiveness of the government in fighting 
terrorism and thus increasingly eroded the legitimacy of the republic. 

Similar attitudes began to be manifested within the government 
bureaucracy itself. Makarios was repeatedly urged, in vain, by his 
ardent supporters to proceed with the cleanup, kátharsis, of the 
state bureaucracy and eliminate all high-ranking civil servants who, 
although occupying crucial posts, were unwilling to resist EOKA B 
or the colonels. Many of these civil servants, in fact, only a few 
months before the coup attended the farewell parties of known con- 
spirators in the Greek military contingent on the island. A highly 
placed civil servant instructed the men under his authority to avoid 
taking sides in the dispute between the colonels and Makarios lest 
they be "misunderstood." Another one, in a similarly responsible 
and sensitive security post, left for Europe to attend a soccer match 
at a time when there were persistent reports of an impending coup. 
The minister of health, a multimillionaire, resigned from his post in 
1973 when the dispute between Makarios and the bishops intensi- 
fied. He too preferred to remain neutral lest he be misunderstood." 

The support conservative politicians and many high-ranking civil 
servants offered Makarios was lukewarm because the dispute seemed 
to be primarily between Makarios and the leftists, on one hand, and 
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EOKA B, the disloyal opposition, and the Greek government on the 
other. The lives of the civil servants were little touched by events. 
If they remained neutral, the worst that could happen to them in the 
event of a coup was to be dismissed from their jobs. Most of them, 
having already established close ties with the business community, 
could have as easily found employment outside the government. The 
risks and potential costs, therefore, of coming decisively to the 
rescue of the republic were relatively high, with the possibility of im- 
prisonment, exile, or even execution. 

As the polarization intensified and Makarios became more and 
more dependent on the Left for support, his conservative backing 
became alienated from him even further. At the same time, the Social 
Democrats and the Communists were outside the governmental 
machinery. The civil service was staffed by supporters of the Eniaion 
and the Progressive Coalition. Parliament was also controlled by the 
Ethnikofrons. Throughout the postcolonial period Makarios, although 
graciously accepting leftist support, never offered a single ministerial 
post to either a Social Democrat or a Communist. The higher civil 
service was staffed by known Ethnikofrons. But the leftists had most 
to lose in the event of a coup and thus were the most fanatical sup- 
porters of Makarios and independence. The Socialists and the auxili- 
ary police suffered most of the over five hundred casualties estimated 
to have occurred during the coup. Makarios’s Ethnikofron supporters 
suffered no casualties, although the lives of some were threatened. 

Thus one of the determining factors in the survival of a demo- 
cratic regime facing an imminent threat was absent. That is, in order 
for a crisis to unite and mobilize the members of a regime to rally to 
its defense, the threat must be perceived as such by everyone. 
Furthermore, those who make up the government must be ready to 
lay down their lives for its defense. 

The contradictions in Makarios’s rule were to an extent responsi- 
ble for the final breakdown. As a priest and as Ethnarch, he followed 
a conservative Ethnikofron domestic policy of securing the prosperity 
of ecclesiastical institutions and keeping Communists and leftists 
out of his government. He would not risk antagonizing the Eth- 
nikofron establishment, of which he was the central pillar, by pro- 
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moting to responsible positions members of the social democratic 
Left or Communists. But, on the other hand, in his foreign relations 
Markarios followed a neutral and even at times a leftist policy. He had 
no scruples about accepting or seeking aid from Communist countries 
or about openly supporting the Arabs in the Middle East conflict. 
But this policy antagonized the U.S. State Department, the NATO 
powers, the Israelis, and the Greek colonels, not to mention the 
Turks. Although far from being a potential Castro of the Mediter- 
ranean, Makarios was perceived as such by policy makers oblivious 
to the internal dynamics of Cypriot society and the geopolitical con- 
straints within which the Republic of Cyprus found itself. 

A more consistent policy for Makarios would have been to har- 
monize his domestic and his foreign policy. This could have been 
accomplished had Makarios pursued either of the following: (a) 
accepted Mother Greece as the center of Hellenism and avoided 
antagonizing NATO; (b) proceeded with kátharsis and staffed his 
government with individuals who were strong supporters of his 
foreign policy and ready to lay down their lives for the defense of 
the state. Another option for Makarios was to resign as head of state 
after recognizing the contradictions inherent in his double role as 
archbishop-president. To the extent that Makarios followed none of 
these alternatives, an argument could be made that the coup was, in 
fact, inevitable.$? In retrospect then, the contradictions in Makarios's 
domestic and foreign policies were tragic. 

Perhaps the tragedy might have been averted, even at the last 
moment, had the government acted in a different manner. To be 
sure, by July 1974, the crisis had reached such an intensity that it is 
hard to imagine what actions Makarios could have taken to save him- 
self and the republic. Certainly his decision to challenge the Greek 
regime in that month, although courageous, was, in retrospect, badly 
timed and badly executed. It was more like an act of desperation 
than a carefully calculated plan of action. 

The immediate cause of the final confrontation with the colonels 
came over the issue of recruitment of Greek Cypriots for officer 
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training in the National Guard. The government for the first time 
demanded that all Cypriots considered for officer training must first 
be approved by the Cypriot minister of the interior as the law clearly 
stipulated. It was a sign of the government's weakening power on the 
eve of the coup that the Greek junta paid no attention to the de- 
mand, and anti-Makarios and projunta elements continued to be re- 
cruited for officer training. Makarios reacted by writing a defiant 
letter to General Phaedon Kizikis, the figurehead president of Greece 
who formally represented the Greek regime (real power being in the 
hands of General Dimitrios Ioannides, the head of ESA, the Greek 
military police, and the man who dethroned Papadopoulos in Octo- 
ber 1973), accusing the Kizikis government of engineering his over- 
throw and demanding that all 650 Greek officers be withdrawn from 
Cyprus. The letter was dated July 2, 1974, and was made public. 
“Mr. President," Makarios wrote, “With deep sorrow I am obliged 
to bring to your attention certain unacceptable incidents and situa- 
tions in Cyprus for which I consider the Greek government responsi- 
ble." Makarios then proceeded to list various accusations: (a) that 
the Greek government had sent Grivas to Cyprus to organize EOKA B; 
(b) that the Greek-officered National Guard supported EOKA B with 
men and supplies; (c) that the military camps were decorated with 
antigovernment and pro-EOKA B posters; (d) that the antigovern- 
ment press in Cyprus was financed and guided by the Greek C.I.A.; 
(e) that the mastermind behind the situation was within the Greek 
regime itself; (f) that the rebellion of the Greek Cypriot bishops was 
a result of encouragement by the Greek government; (g) that the 
leadership of the National Guard, on instructions from Athens, 
ignored the legitimate demand of the Cyprus goverment to approve 
the list of prospective recruits for officer training; (h) that the 
National Guard was an organ of the Cypriot state and should not be 
arbitrarily controlled by the Athens government; and (i) that the 
only solution to this unacceptable situation was that all of the 650 
Greek officers leave Cyprus. Makarios ended his letter by stressing 
that he had no intention of disrupting cooperation between the 
Greek and Cyprus governments, but at the same time he reminded 
the Greek government, as he put it, that “I am not an appointed pro- 
vincial governor of Greece but an elected leader of a large part of 
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Hellenism and I demand an analogous treatment by the ‘National 
Center.” 

Makarios declared in this historic letter that in principle he would 
cooperate with any Greek government as a matter of national duty 
and that the national interest required harmonious and close rela- 
tions between Athens and Nicosia regardless of what kind of govern- 
ment was in power in Greece. But he added, “I cannot say that I am 
sympathetic to military regimes, particularly in Greece, the country 
which gave birth to the democratic ideal. But even under these cir- 
cumstances I have not deviated from my basic policy of coopera- 
tion." 

It was the first time Makarios had openly challenged the colonels, 
the first time he had publicly denounced their attempts to destroy 
him. In two weeks, on July 15, the colonels, instead of replying to 
the letter, ordered the National Guard to take over. After the killing 
was over, Nicos Sampson was announced as the new president of the 
republic;he was a known assassin and a former agonistes who boasted 
publicly of murdering as many as thirty persons, both Britons and 
Cypriots, during the 1955-59 guerrilla war.$ 

Was it possible for Makarios to prevent the coup even at the last 
moment? Perhaps. Certainly the letter to Kizikis was an open invi- 
tation to the colonels to intervene. Makarios assumed that once he 
publicized the plots against his republic, world public opinion would 
be sufficient to prevent the colonels from carrying out their plans. 
Therefore he rebuffed urgent appeals by both local and anti-junta 
Greek politicians to take decisive steps to prevent a coup. He an- 
tagonized the colonels in a highly undiplomatic manner without 
first securing a monopoly on the means of force—a perilous act, as 
every student of politics knows. The letter itself was enough to en- 
rage the colonels and mobilize them for a coup. But since he sent it, 
he should have arrested known conspirators, both Cypriots and 
mainland Greeks. He had enough public support for such a drastic 
measure, and the auxiliary police proved to be a very dedicated and 
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effective force in combating EOKA B. Once the well-known con- 
spiratorial cliques within the Greek officer corp had been neutralized, 
the National Guard would not have posed the same threat, as most 
Cypriots in the Guard were on Makarios’s side. True, given the pre- 
vailing conditions in Cyprus, such an act might have raised the level 
of violence. There was therefore a powerful rationale at the time for 
preferring inaction to action. In retrospect, however, inaction proved 
to be the wrong choice, as it brought on precisely what it was intended 
to prevent. A more consistent policy would have been either not to 
have sent such a provocative letter in the first place, or, having sent 
it, to have taken drastic measures commensurate with the intensity 
and seriousness of the formal diplomatic challenge. Makarios all 
along avoided as much as possible taking such measures. His style 
of governing and idiosyncrasies were antithetical to the needs of 
defending the Cypriot republic in those critical days. Makarios was 
an ordained priest, an ambassador of the Almighty. As a religious 
man he was expected to be a pacifier, not a warrior, who would 
calm the spirits, not aggravate them. Makarios appeared to be un- 
willing to take the necessary risks to defend the state for fear of pro- 
voking more violence. Yet violence came, brutal and merciless. 

Speculations on what Makarios could have done at the last mo- 
ment are perhaps peripheral in understanding the real causes of the 
collapse of the republic. Given the nature of the local political scene 
and the massive intrusion from the outside, one can argue that the 
coup was inevitable. Without outside interference, the internal dis- 
loyal forces could not have been activated and thus could not have 
posed any serious threat to the democratic order. 

The Cyprus case supports Robert Nisbet’s thesis, formulated in 
his seminal study, Social Change and History, that internal strains 
alone can never account for significant structural changes in society. 
Change in society, Nisbet claims, always results from an interaction 
of external intrusions with internal conditions of strain. 


I am suggesting that when we come down in our analysis from 
the abstract wholes such as mankind and civilization, within 
which, by definition, all changes must be internally based, to 
the social behavior of human beings, considered in time and 
in place, significant change is overwhelmingly the result of 
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non-developmental factors; that is to say, factors inseparable 
from external events and intrusions. 


The entire history of Cyprus may be viewed as an empirical testi- 
mony to Nisbet’s thesis. No significant change occurred in Cypriot 
society that was not the result of external impacts, from the begin- 
ning of the Mycenaean migrations in 1400 B.C. to the 1974 coup 
and the Turkish invasion. 


66. Robert Nisbet, Social Change and History: Aspects of the Western 
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Epilogue 


On March 22, 1975, the London Times printed an editorial refer- 
ring to a speech made in London by Bülent Ecevit, who, as prime 
minister of Turkey during the 1974 Cyprus crisis, ordered the in- 
vasion of the island. Ecevit was visiting London to explain his 
Cyprus policy and the reasons why he sent his troops to the island. 
Certain statements he made in his speech, entitled “The Cyprus 
Isgue and Turkish Politics,” were “very revealing,” according to the 
Times. Ecevit emphasized “the strong interests shown by the most 
diverse powers in this very small island” and said that one of his 
chief preoccupations in handling the crisis had been “to satisfy these 
interests and prevent them from coming into conflict.” In this he 
believed he had succeeded. But about the interests of the Cypriots, 
whether Turkish or Greek, wrote the Times, he said nothing. He 
even forgot to mention Cyprus in a rapid survey of Turkey’s rela- 
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tions with her various neighbors. The Times editorial concluded with 
the following observations: 


It is extremely regrettable that the British and American gov- 
ernments should have allowed Mr. Ecevit to think that he had 
satisfied their interests in Cyprus by his handling of the 
crisis. From now on it should be made clear to the Turkish 
government, and especially by Britain as a guarantor of Cy- 
prus's independence, that Western interests in Cyprus will not 
be satisfied so long as the interests of the Cypriot people are 
not taken into account. 


On the second day after “Operation Attila" had effectively divided 
Cyprus in half, Ecevit told the United States ambassador to Turkey, 
William Macomber, “we thank the U.S. Government for the under- 
standing it has shown."! 

Many questions and suspicions have been raised since the coup 
and the invasion about the action or inaction of the NATO powers, 
particularly the United States, during the Cyprus crisis. United 
States Secretary of State Henry Kissinger experienced his first diplo- 
matic setback when he came under severe attack, not only in the 
domestic and international press but also the United States Congress, 
for his failure: (a) to prevent the coup; (b) to condemn it once it had 
occurred; (c) to warn the Turks against an invasion of Cyprus; (d) to 
exert pressure on Turkey not to expand its military hold on the 
island after the first phase of the invasion; and finally (e) to press 
Turkey to make the concessions necessary for a setttlement. The 
Congress's reaction to United States government policy was vividly 
expressed in the Study Mission Report of the U.S. Senate: 


Although flatly denied in all quarters of the Administration, to 
many observers there has been a perceptible "tilt" toward 
Turkey in the American approach to Cyprus. . . . United States 
policy in these early days seems to have been one of hasty im- 
provisation, coldly calculated to minimize disturbances within 
NATO, more than anything else. This has not only achieved 
the opposite result in the end, but more importantly in human 
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terms, it has failed the defenseless people of Cyprus. ... What 
is some of the substance in the American "tilt" toward Turkey? 
It is readily seen in the omissions of our diplomacy, in our ap- 
parent acquiescence of the Turkish invasion, in our tacit recog- 
nition of a Turkish fait accompli through the force of arms, in 
our clear association with the fundamentals of the Turkish 
negotiating position, and in our cynical use of humanitarian 
aid for Greek Cypriot refugees to support our political and 
diplomatic ends. . . . In contrast to American actions in previ- 
ous and similar crises on the island, we really did nothing 
effective to stop phase one of the invasion, and very little, if 
anything, to discourage phase two? 


The “tilt” toward Turkey was further evident in the ongoing feud 
between Congress, which favored a military embargo of Turkey, and 
the Ford-Kissinger administration, which requested the continuation 
of military aid. 

A large number of critics argued that the American government, 
as a major ally and military supplier to both Greece and Turkey, had 
the power to prevent the coup and the invasion. How was it possible, 
critics asked, for the Ioannides clique to carry out the coup without 
prior knowledge by the American C.I.A., an institution deeply en- 
trenched within the Greek military regime? And why did Kissinger 
refrain from denouncing the appointment of Nicos Sampson, a well- 
known gunman, as president of the republic?? In Washington, State 
Department and Pentagon experts urged Kissinger, just after the 
coup, to issue an unequivocal statement similar to that issued by the 
British government, stressing that the United States still recognized 
Makarios as the legitimate ruler of Cyprus. The experts argued that 
the appointment of Sampson would be interpreted by the Turks as a 
takeover of Cyprus by the Athens junta and would provoke Turkey 
to invade the island. But Kissinger ignored their advice, allegedly 
partly because he considered Makarios to be, as he put it, politically 
dead," and partly because he feared that alienating Ioannides, the 
junta strongman, might endanger NATO bases in Greece. Meanwhile 
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the eight-day Sampson regime echoed Kissinger’s words. Radio and 
television stations loudly and repeatedly proclaimed Kissinger’s 
support for Sampson and reiterated his statement, “Makarios is 
politically dead.” The late American ambassador to Nicosia, Rodger 
Davies, held meetings with the new rulers of Cyprus, which sug- 
gested that official diplomatic recognition was imminent. 

It was Kissinger’s readiness to accept the new situation that, ac- 
cording to some analysts, prompted the Turks to invade the island. 
As the Turks were embarking on their adventure, urgent appeals by 
American diplomats were rebuffed. Henry Tasca, the American am- 
bassador to Greece, desperate to prevent the Turkish invasion, ap- 
pealed to the Pentagon to deploy the Sixth Fleet in the area. It was 
believed that such a move would have a psychologically sobering 
effect on Turkey and might prevent an invasion. Kissinger inter- 
cepted the message and cabled Tasca that the idea was “hysterical.” 

Kissinger’s subsequent failure to send strong warnings to the 
Turks before and after the invasion raised even greater suspicions 
about his possible involvement in the Cyprus tragedy. Was the entire 
affair perhaps a planned scenario to implement the Acheson plan by 
force?? To remove the “red priest" and secure Cyprus for NATO? 
But if such a plan existed, far from strengthening the southern flank 
of the alliance, it perilously weakened it; Greece and Turkey have 
increasingly become alienated from NATO, and their mutual hatreds 
have intensified. Or is it possible that the “plan” simply went awry 
and backfired? Kissinger’s actions since the invasion have not helped 
to erase suspicions about a possible C.I.A. involvement. For example, 
he adamantly refused to allow subordinates involved with the 
Cyprus crisis, who sharply criticized the State Department's policy, 
to testify at congressional hearings. In its report on C.I.A. operations 
overseas, the House Select Committee on Intelligence, chaired by 
Congressman Otis Pike, had these comments to make about the 
C.I.A. connection. 
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The man behind the overthrow of Archbishop Makarios was 
Greek strongman General Dimitrios Ioannides, who happened 
to be on close personal terms with the CIA station chief in 
Athens. Evidently the station chief had exclusive access to the 
dictator, which meant that the U.S. ambassador to Greece was 
walled out. This special relationship between our spook and 
their chief of state made many believe that we were either 
stupid in missing signs of a developing crisis—or else we en- 
couraged it. 


Suspicions about possible C.I.A. involvement in the Cyprus tragedy 
have been fanned further by Ioannides himself; from his jail cell, he 
has repeatedly claimed, in answer to those who have accused him of 
betraying Cyprus to the Turks, that he had "assurances" of noninter- 
vention from that quarter —by whom, however, he has refused to 
say. 

Although there may not be "hard" evidence to support a con- 
spiracy theory for the overthrow of Makarios and the subsequent 
partition of Cyprus, in light of the roles of the C.I.A. and Kissinger 
in the Chilean coup we cannot dismiss such assertions.® 

It is beyond the scope of the present work to examine American 
and NATO policy toward Cyprus in any detail. Certainly this brief 
discussion has touched only upon its complexities. However, it 
would have been a basic omission not to have mentioned some of 
the international issues that have arisen as a result of the crisis. A full 
understanding of the internal dynamics of the breakdown requires 
an awareness not only of regional ethnic antagonisms but also of 
the policies of the superpowers in their competition for control and 
influence in a most strategic corner of the world. We should never 
forget that, unfortunately for the Cypriots, their island is located 
only a few hundred miles from oil wells, the globe's reservoir of 
energy. 

Is there, then, any hope for a permanent Cyprus settlement? Yes, 
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assuming a formula could be invented that could eradicate forever 
the external as well as the internal sources of the conflict. 

As far as the external sources of the crisis are concerned, Cyprus 
must be removed from the whirlpool of East-West confrontation. 
The island is too important to too many powers. Not only Greece 
and Turkey claim a stake in Cyprus, but also the Russians, the Amer- 
icans, the British, the Israelis, and the Arabs. No solution can be 
permanent unless Cyprus is transformed from an area of interna- 
tional competition to one of cooperation. This could be done only if 
the two superpowers, Russia and the United States, jointly guaranteed 
the independence and territorial integrity of Cyprus. The old guaran- 
tees of the Zurich and London agreements must be abolished, as 
they were the major sources of the breakdown. England proved to 
be thoroughly impotent to protect the republic, whereas Greece and 
Turkey, in reality, destroyed it. Only the international guarantees 
of both superpowers would eliminate the fear of Greek Cypriots of 
Turkish domination and the fear of Turkish Cypriots of a possible 
union of the island with Greece; in light of recent events, union with 
Greece is a complete impossibility whereas Turkish domination is 
almost a certainty. Without the commitment of the superpowers to 
the maintenance of Cypriot neutrality and independence, it is futile 
to speak of a permanent settlement. The island’s institutions cannot 
withstand the onslaught of external intrusions. 

International guarantees could perhaps be strengthened by the 
permanent presence of a United Nations military contingent on the 
island. Robert Stephens, in his Cyprus: A Place of Arms? made 
some excellent proposals for resolving the Cyprus problem which, 
had they been pursued, might have averted the tragedy. In 1966, 
Stephens proposed that Cyprus become a permanent training ground 
for U.N. troops. Such an arrangement would benefit not only 
Cyprus but also the entire region where UN. intervention is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of world peace. The two British bases on 
the island have already become obsolete for the former British Em- 
pire. Why not then hand them over to the U.N.? Money should not 
be a problem, for such an arrangement would liberate funds that 
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otherwise would be spent in a senseless competition for military 
supremacy. Such an arrangement, of course, presupposes a commit- 
ment by both superpowers, as well as Greece and Turkey, to peace- 
ful coexistence. 

Is what I am proposing here utopian? I do not think so. On the 
other hand, it was utopian to expect that somehow Clerides and 
Denktaş could break the stalemate and reach an accommodation. 
Greeks and Turks in Cyprus can arrive at a solution only if the 
international environment is supportive to such a solution, not when 
it is potentially threatening the existence of one of the two local 
antagonists, as is presently the case. 

The essential ingredient to a settlement, therefore, is not a bi- 
zonal federation, as the Turks demand (essentially meaning the 
partition of Cyprus into Greek and Turkish zones), or a multizonal 
federation, as the Greeks insist, but safety for both Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots within the borders of a Cypriot state. And without 
international guarantees, it is difficult to imagine what could satisfy 
this need. A sense of safety also requires the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the island, with the exception of the United Nations 
peacekeeping force. 

Once the international environment becomes supportive to a 
permanent settlement, then a local arrangement should not be dif- 
ficult to attain. The Greek and Turkish populations of Cyprus have 
lived peacefully together for centuries. They can do so again. A basic 
precondition to such cooperation is that neither group should ever 
entertain any hope of eventual domination; international guarantees 
are imperative to prevent any attempts at domination. It would also 
be necessary that the refugees be permitted to return to their homes. 
It is naive to expect that a federal system can work when one-third 
of the island's population is prohibited from returning to their vil- 
lages, their fields, and their homes left behind during the days of the 
invasion. New towns and new villages could be set up in the north 
to satisfy the Turkish demand for creating areas where the Turkish 
Cypriots will constitute a majority. This, however, could be accom- 
plished without the forcible displacement of populations. Those 
Turkish Cypriots, too, who prefer to return to their own villages 
should have the option of doing so. 
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New institutions should also be set up that will facilitate inter- 
communal cooperation. A university, for example, is long overdue. 
It is at that level where the new generation of Greeks and Turks 
could begin more easily to establish meaningful ties. Such a uni- 
versity should become not a platform for nationalistic propaganda 
but a center of intercommunal understanding. It could be trilingual 
(Greek, Turkish, and English). Let Greeks and Turks learn each 
other's language so that they may be able to communicate with one 
another and begin appreciating each other's culture. Perhaps Turkish 
and Greek should become mandatory languages in all high schools. 
Greek students should learn Turkish as a second language, and their 
Turkish counterparts should learn Greek. It is a tragedy that Greeks 
and Turks developed their national identities on the basis of their 
mutual traditional antagonisms. The national celebrations of the 
Turks are Greek defeats and vice-versa. A durable republic cannot be 
maintained when Turkish Cypriots celebrate the twentieth of July, 
the invasion date, as a national holiday and Greek Cypriots treat it as 
a day of mourning. Nor is the diligent commemoration by Greek 
Cypriots of the Greek War of Independence of 1821 and the Greek 
Cypriot rebellion of 1955 conducive to intercommunal trust. The 
birth of a humanist consciousness is needed to create new sources of 
identity and meaning, independent of ethnicity, religion, and race. 
Unless Cypriots begin to think of themselves first and foremost as 
human beings and then as Greeks and Turks, there is little hope for 
peace in Cyprus. It is time that the ideal of Greco-Turkish friendship 
envisioned by Kemal Atatürk and Eleftherios Venizelos be revived 
once again if mutual destruction is to be averted. 

I do not mean that the two ethnic groups in Cyprus should dis- 
card their national identities and begin establishing an artificial 
Cypriot ethnic identity. This is neither possible to achieve nor neces- 
sary for a durable political system. It is imperative, though, for them 
to discard those elements in their subcultures that have developed as 
a negation of the other side. It is toward these cultural elements, the 
sources of communal prejudice and violence, that the architects of 
a future peaceful Cyprus must direct their attention. Needless to say, 
the promotion of such a policy of cultural pluralism must be sup- 
ported by a political and social system founded on justice, not ex- 
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pediency—a system that will serve above all the interests of the 
Cypriot people as a whole and not the expansionist interests of 
foreign powers. 

Nothing short, then, of a “cultural revolution” can establish in- 
ternal preconditions of a lasting intercommunal peace. The old 
bankrupt nationalistic symbols manufactured during the 1950s 
ought to be buried forever, and new life-serving ones should take 
their place. Such a "revolution" can only come about with, among 
other things, a fundamental restructuring of the educational system 
of both communities —one that will be geared toward the promotion 
of Greco-Turkish friendship and ties, not enmities. If the goal is the 
creation of a truly independent republic, there are no other options. 

A new ministry could be established for the purpose of promot- 
ing intercommunal cooperation. Perhaps it could be called “Ministry 
of Greco-Turkish Friendship." Such an institution could be staffed 
by Greeks and Turks who have demonstrated an ability to transcend 
their communal prejudices. The New-Cypriot movement launched 
on the Greek side after the invasion for the purpose of promoting 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot ties is a step in the right direction. The 
abandonment of enosist slogans is also an encouraging sign. 

On the basis of reports by foreign journalists, Turkish Cypriots do 
not seem to be happy with the new situation. They, too, are refugees 
from their ancestral homes. They, too, are suffering, perhaps more 
so than the Greeks, from the economic and social disruption which 
resulted from the partition of Cyprus. The colonization of the occu- 
pied part of Cyprus by thousands of Anatolian Turks (the result of 
the Turkish government's policy of changing the demographic com- 
position of the island) has apparently not made life easier for Turkish 
Cypriots.'? The promised paradise in the north has not materialized. 
Perhaps the mutual suffering of Greek and Turkish Cypriots and the 
realization that both have become pawns of foreign interests could 
provide the basis for a durable political system based on cooperation 
rather than on rivalry and conflict. The alternative is too ominous 
even to contemplate. 

10.See John Hooper, “Unwanted Dumped in Cyprus," The Guardian, 
October 19, 1975. 
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Key historical events 


Ottoman conquest of Cyprus. End of European 
(Venetian) control. Elimination of feudalism. Re- 
establishment of the Greek Orthodox Church. 
Archbishop recognized by the sultan as political 
spokesman of Greeks. Birth of Turkish minority. 
Beginning of colonial (British) rule. Authority of 
the church challenged. British refuse to recognize 
archbishop as the Ethnarch. Beginning of the 
Enosis movement. Church becomes the nucleus of 
Enosis. 

Anti-British riots. Burning of government house. 
Imposition of direct colonial rule. Exile of rebel 
priests, including the then archbishop. 
Establishment of AKEL. Expansion of trade 
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1950 


1955 


1956 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1963 


1964 
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unionism under AKEL. Beginning of Left-Right 
antagonism. 

Makarios III elected archbishop and Ethnarch of 
Cyprus at age 37. Intensified campaign for Enosis. 
Church-supported war against the British begins 
under George Grivas. Communists excluded from 
struggle and labeled “traitors.” Creation of the 
right-wing EOKA guerrilla movement. 

Makarios exiled from Cyprus for his links with the 
guerrilla movement. 

Turkish Cypriots (18 percent of population) riot 
against Greek Cypriots. Intercommunal fighting 
erupts. Turks oppose Enosis and démand parti- 
tion. Colonial government exploits interethnic 
conflict. 

Signing of Zurich-London agreements. Instead of 
Enosis, forced independence. Turks get 30 percent 
representation in government and veto power over 
legislation. Grivas reluctantly leaves Cyprus for 
Athens. End of underground movement. Makarios 
returns triumphantly and is elected first president 
of the republic. 

Declaration of Independence. Grivas denounces 
the agreements. Claims to have been “tricked” by 
Makarios and blames him for signing the agree- 
ments. Vows to continue struggle for Enosis. 

Deep interethnic distrust over implementation of 
constitutional clauses leads to constitutional stale- 
mate. Makarios proposes to amend the constitution. 
Intercommunal fighting erupts on December 23. 
Turkey prepares for an invasion of Cyprus. Turk- 
ish air force bombs north coast of Cyprus. United 
States sends strong warnings against an invasion. 
NATO efforts at mediation rejected by the Greek 
Cypriots. Instead United Nations troops are sent 
to keep peace. Greek government sends Grivas to 
Cyprus to head Greek Cypriot National Guard. 
Rivalry between Grivas and Makarios intensifies. 


1967 


1968 


1969 
1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 
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Coup in Athens. Deterioration of relations be- 
tween Athens and Nicosia. Greco-Turkish skirmish 
at Kophinou village. Turkey ready to invade. 
Greco-Turkish war imminent. Averted by Ameri- 
can mediation. Greece orders Grivas to return to 
Athens to be put under house arrest. Ten thousand 
mainland Greek troops leave Cyprus for Greece. 
Intercommunal talks begin. Formulation of the 
policy of "realism." Presidential elections give 
Makarios 98 percent of the vote. 

Emergence of terrorist groups aiming at Enosis. 
Assassination attempt against Makarios. Minister 
of the Interior Georkajis found murdered. Sus- 
picions that Greek junta is behind incidents. 

Grivas returns secretly to Cyprus after “escaping” 
from house arrest. 

Grivas announces from his hideout the creation of 
EOKA B for a new fight for Enosis. Greece orders 
Makarios to obey the “National Center.” Makarios 
ignores Greek demands. Cypriot bishops join dis- 
loyal opposition and order Makarios to step down 
as president. Increased incidents of EOKA B terror. 
Makarios creates an auxiliary police—a palace 
guard—of 800 men. Bishops defrock Makarios. 
Action declared void. Makarios invites Ortho- 
doxy’s patriarchs to judge. Bishops defrocked by 
patriarchs. Makarios proceeds with elections of 
new bishops. Crisis intensifies. More incidents of 
EOKA B terror. Makarios is reelected president 
without a rival. Coup in Athens (October) brings 
to power Dimitrios Ioannides, the head of the 
military police. 

Grivas dies in his hideout (January). More ex- 
treme faction takes control of EOKA B. Makarios 
sends historic letter (July 8) to Greek President 
Kizikis accusing Greece of plotting his assassina- 
tion. Demands withdrawal of all Greek officers. 
Greek junta orders the coup (July 15). Makarios 
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escapes to British base and flies out of Cyprus. 
Nicos Sampson becomes president. Turks invade 
(July 20). Sampson steps down and Clerides be- | 

comes acting president. Greek junta falls. Kara- 

manlis returns to Greece and restores democratic 

government. Greco-Turkish talks at Geneva break 

down (August 13). New Turkish advance on 

Cyprus. Creation of Attila Line. Cyprus parti- 

tioned by Turkish army. Two hundred thousand 

Greek refugees flee south. More than 6,000 Greek 

Cypriots dead and 3,000 missing. Turkish army 

controls 40 percent of Cyprus. Congressional em- 

bargo on military aid to Turkey. Feud between " 
Secretary Kissinger and Congress over embargo. Appendix 2 
United Nations resolution for the withdrawal of 

all foreign troops from Cyprus and return of refu- 


gees to their homes. Makarios returns triumphantly Or ani [ ; 7 I 
to Cyprus and resumes his presidency (December s Zations and abbr eviations | 
12). | 
1975 Stalemate continuous. New United Nations reso- | 
to lution for the withdrawal of all foreign troops | 
date from Cyprus and the return of refugees to their | 


homes. Turkey ignores resolution. 


AKEL Anorthotikon Komma Ergazomenou Laou—Pro- 


Bressive Party of the Working People. The Com- 
munist party of Cyprus. 

DEK Demokratikon Ethnikon Komma — Democratic 
National party. The earlier party of the disloyal 
opposition. Displaced by EOKA B and ESEA. 

EDEK Eniaia Democratike Enosis Kentrou — Unified 

Democratic Center Union. The Socialist party. 


EDMA Eniaion Demokratikon Metopon Agoniston —Uni- 
fied Democratic Front of Agonistes. Political 
organization of former EOKA fighters, Dissolved 
in 1960 and replaced by other similar organiza- 
tions. 

EDON 


Eniaia Democratike Organosis Neoleas— United 


Democratic Youth Organization Controlled by 
AKEL. 
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EKA 


EME 


Eniaion 


EOKA 


EOKA B 


ESEA 


KOP 
PEK 


PEO 


PEOM 


PEON 


POGO 


POVEK 


Progressive 
Coalition 


Enosis Kyprion Agroton—Union of Cypriot Farm- 
ers. Controlled by AKEL. 

Elliniki Metalleftiki Etairia—Hellenic Mining Cor- 
poration. Big industrial complex owned by the 
Greek community. Controlled by the Archbishop. 
Unified Democratic party. Center right. Biggest 
right-wing party. Favorite of the urban middle 
class and the business and industrial community. 
Ethnike Organosis Kyprion Agoniston — National 
Organization of Cypriot Fighters. Underground 
that fought the British during 1955-59. Extreme 
right-wing group. 

Underground that fought the Makarios government 
between 1971 and 1974. Claimed to be a continu- 
ation of the first EOKA. 

Eniaios Syndesmos Enotikou Agonos— Unified 
Committee for the Enosist Struggle. Political front 
of EOKA B. 

Kypriake Omospondia Podosferou — Cyprus Soccer 
Association. 

Panagrotike Enosis Kyprou —Panagrarian Union of 
Cyprus. Right wing. 

Pankyprios Ergatike Omospondia—Pan Cyprian 
Federation of Labor (known as the Old Trade 
Union). 

Pankyprios Eniaia Organosis Mathiton —Pan Cyp- 
rian Organization of Secondary School Students. 
Controlled by AKEL. 

Pankyprios Enotike Omospondia Neoleas—Pan 
Cyprian Enosist Youth Organization. Right-wing 
group supporting Makarios. 

Pankyprios Omospondia Genekion Organoseon— 
Pan Cyprian Federation of Womens' Organizations. 
Controlled by AKEL. 

Pan Cyprian Association of Shopkeepers. Con- 
trolled by AKEL. 

Conservative party supported by right-wing farm- 
ers. 


SEK 


ZOE 
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Syndesmos Ergaton Kyprou—Union of Cypriot 
Workers (known as the New Trade Union). Right- 
wing group. 

Türk Mukavemet Teskilati. Turkish defense orga- 
nization. Turkish Cypriot underground organiza- 
tion for the promotion of Taksim, the partition 
of Cyprus. 

Greek religious organization. Politically highly 
conservative. Members of the Greek junta and the 
disloyal opposition filled its ranks. 
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